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English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  community,  and  workplace,  and  in  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive  Multimedia  CD-ROM 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  play  Death  of  a Salesman  by  Arthur  Miller  (Module  5) 

• the  Shakespeare  play  Hamlet  (preferably  The  Global  Shakespeare  Series)  (Module  6) 

• the  novel  The  Bean  Trees  by  Barbara  Kingsolver  (Module  7) 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (a  notebook  or  a folder  on  your  computer) 

• a handbook  of  English 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• a television  with  either  a VCR  or  a DVD  player 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 

• a computer  with  a word-processing  application 

• occasional  access  to  the  Internet 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 


eting  This  Course 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  within  each  section,  you’ll  often  be  instructed  to  work  with  a 
partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get 
much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family 
member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re  having  problems 
arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and  occasionally  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully;  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  This  approach  will  ensure  that  you 
are  prepared  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that 
you’ll  complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to 
review  and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly 
increase  your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1. 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher.  Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed.  Remember, 
the  grading  you  receive  in  this  course  will  contribute  50  percent  to  your  final  mark  in  English  Language 
Arts  30-1.  Your  Diploma  Exam  mark  will  contribute  the  remaining  50  percent. 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  a text. 


Develop,  use,  or  learn  a strategy  to 
accomplish  some  goal. 


Refer  to  one  of  your  handbooks. 


Use  the  Internet  (usually  optional). 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Audio  CD. 


Watch  something  on  television. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM,  the 
English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive 
Multimedia  CD-ROM,  or  the  Researching  and 
Making  Presentations  CD-ROM. 
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The  Art  of  Persuasion 


The  title  of  this  module  is  “Thinking  Critically.” 
That  doesn’t  mean  that  the  entire  module  is 
devoted  to  analysis.  Instead,  throughout  the 
module,  you’ll  be  provided  with  opportunities 
to  enjoy  non-fiction.  If  you’re  someone  who 
thinks  that  essays  are  written  only  to  convey 
information,  this  module  should  help  you 
realize  that  reading  non-fiction  can  be  an 
extremely  enjoyable  experience— as  well  as 
an  informative  one. 

Where  else  can  writers  and  thinkers  express  their 
views  in  such  a personal,  direct,  and  readable 
way  on  subjects  they  find  intrinsically 
fascinating?  Where  else  can  readers  go  for  short, 
thoughtful,  and  often  lively  discussions  on  topics 


as  diverse  as  the  fun  of  playing  table  tennis  and 
the  moral  implications  of  genetic  research? 

But  providing  you  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
essays,  articles,  and  other  works  of  non-fiction  is 
only  part  of  what  this  module  is  about.  Another 
goal  is  to  give  you  the  tools  to  analyse  serious 
non-fictional  works  and  to  produce  polished 
essays  of  your  own.  When  you’ve  finished  the 
module,  you  should  be  able  to  identify  faulty  or 
illogical  reasoning  in  your  own  work  and  in  that 
of  others.  You  should  also  be  well  prepared  to 
express  your  own  thoughts,  clearly  and 
effectively— both  formally  and  informally— 
on  just  about  any  sort  of  topic  you  wish  and  for 
any  type  of  audience  you  might  encounter. 
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Module  Overview 


1. 


Do  you  groan  whenever  a teacher  asks  you  to 
read  or  write  an  essay?  If  so,  you’re  not  alone. 
Many  students  unfortunately  get  the  idea  that 
essays  are  things  invented  by  English  language 
arts  teachers  to  make  their  lives  a bit  tougher. 

And  a good  number  of  people  believe  that 
because  non-fiction  is  written  primarily  for 
purposes  of  conveying  information,  they  don’t 
need  to  be  concerned  about  matters  of  style, 
liveliness  of  language,  and  entertainment  value 
when  creating  non-fiction  texts  of  their  own. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  non-fiction  texts  can 
indeed  be  lively  and  entertaining  as  well  as 
informative  and  enlightening.  Remember  that  the 
same  skills,  talents,  and  techniques  used  by 
fiction  writers,  poets,  and  playwrights  are  also 
used  in  writing  non-fiction.  Non-fiction  has  also 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Did  you  know  that  essays, 
for  example,  have  been  an  extremely  popular 
literary  genre  for  hundreds  of  years  and  that 
many  famous  magazines  and  important 
newspapers  have  built  their  reputations  on  the 
quality  of  their  non-fiction? 

In  this  section,  you’ll  look  at  non-fiction  texts, 
with  an  emphasis  on  essays — personal  essays  in 
particular.  When  you’ve  finished  the  section,  you 
should  have  many  of  the  tools  you’ll  need  to 
analyse  non-fiction  writing.  With  luck,  you’ll  also 
have  found  that  reading  short  non-fiction  texts 
can  be  a pleasurable  and  rewarding  activity. 


Literary  Non-fiction 


In  the  introduction  to  this  section,  you  encountered  the  term  non-fiction  texts.  Before 
going  any  further,  you  should  understand  that  in  this  module,  this  term  can  refer  to  a 
variety  of  media  and  formats  such  as  formal  or  personal  essays,  newspaper  stories 
and  articles,  magazine  features,  TV  and  radio  reports  and  programs,  speeches, 
advertisements,  pamphlets,  biographical  and  autobiographical  accounts,  and  so  on. 

In  other  words,  the  term  refers  to  any  organized  print  or  media  communication  that 
is  based  on  real  events,  people,  or  places. 


usually  printed 
(and  sometimes 
spoken)  non-fiction 
texts 


Bearing  this  in  mind,  you’ll  begin  your  exploration  of  literary  non-fiction  by 
considering  the  reasons  why  people  bother  to  read  it.  Literary  non-fiction  consists 
essentially  of  printed  non-fiction  texts,  though,  in  the  case  of  plays  or  oral 
interpretations,  these  texts  might  be  communicated  orally.  Many  of  the  strategies 
you’ll  learn  to  use  in  studying  literary  non-fiction  can  also  be  applied  to  a study  of 
non-print  texts  too. 


Attitudes  toward  non-fiction  can  and  do  vary.  It’s  a fact  that  many  students  actually 
prefer  reading  non-fiction  to  reading  novels,  stories,  plays,  and  poetry.  Perhaps  these 
students  may  feel  that  with  non-fiction,  they  can  stick  to  the  literal  level  of  meaning 
and  not  have  to  struggle  interpreting  metaphors  and  searching  for  symbols.  They 
may  also  think  that  non-fiction  deals  with  real,  important  issues  in  a manner  that’s 
simple,  straightforward,  and  easy  to  understand.  Many  students  enjoy  reading 
narrative  essays  because  they  focus  on  real  people  involved  in  challenging  situations. 


Some  students,  on  the  other  hand,  avoid  non-fiction  because  they  prefer  imaginative 
fictional  works  that  are  evocative  and  rich  in  character,  plot,  theme,  metaphor, 
symbolism,  and  colourful  language.  To  them,  fiction  is  immensely  more  engaging;  such 
works,  they  believe,  enable  them  to  better  understand  the  real  world  because  they  deal 
with  universal  and  timeless  themes.  These  students  may  also  prefer  fiction  because  it 
enables  them  to  escape  the  real  world  and  its  various  problems  and  difficulties. 

Both  these  groups  of  students,  as  it  turns  out,  are  somewhat  mistaken  in  their  views 
of  non-fiction.  Reading  essays  can  be  as  rich,  exciting,  and  intellectually  engaging  as 
exploring  any  other  kind  of  literary  expression. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  3A 

In  your  Writing  Folder  do  the  following: 

• List  the  last  ten  texts  that  you  read  that  weren’t  part  of  a school 
assignment.  In  doing  this,  don’t  hesitate  to  include  a variety  of  texts  such 
as  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  but  don’t  include  non-print  media. 

• Classify  each  of  the  ten  works  as  either  fiction  or  non-fiction. 


What  conclusions  can  you  draw  about  your  own  reading  habits  and  preferences? 
In  responding  to  this  question,  try  to  explain  what  it  is  that  draws  you  to  the  one 
type  of  reading  more  than  the  other. 


Have  you  come  closer  to  answering  the  question  posed  earlier:  Why  do  people  value 
and  read  non-fiction?  Clearly,  sometimes  people  read  it  not  only  to  get  information 
and  insight  but  also  to  be  entertained  or  engaged  with  significant  or  challenging 
views.  They  read  it  because  they  know  that  non-fiction  is  a very  effective  mode  of 
communication.  In  your  quest  to  become  a more  effective  communicator,  you  must 
look  carefully  at  examples  of  effective  communication. 

People  also  read  works  of  non-fiction  because  such  works  can  help  shape  people’s 
values  and  belief  systems.  It’s  clear  that  when  writers  use  evocative  and  carefully 
chosen  language,  they  can  directly  influence  how  readers  feel  and  think  about 
various  matters  and  issues.  Essays  can  and  do  present  ideas  and  opinions  that  are 
challenging,  insightful,  and  perhaps  even  inspirational.  As  such,  they  can  influence 
readers  to  make  positive  contributions  to  society. 

Read  the  following  excerpt  from  a non-fiction  work  and  then  complete  the  Writing 
Folder  suggestion  that  comes  after  it.  Read  the  selection  at  least  twice  before  tackling 
the  Writing  Folder  suggestion. 
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The  three  great  elemental  sounds 
in  nature  are  the  sound  of  rain, 
the  sound  of  wind  in  a primeval 
wood,  and  the  sound  of  outer 
ocean  on  a beach.  1 have  heard 
them  all,  and  of  the  three 
elemental  voices,  that  of  ocean  is 
the  most  awesome,  beautiful,  and 
varied.  For  it  is  a mistake  to  talk 
of  the  monotone  of  the  ocean  or 
of  the  monotonous  nature  of  its 
sound.  The  sea  has  many  voices. 

Listen  to  the  surf,  really  lend  it 
your  ears,  and  you  will  hear  in  it 
a world  of  sounds:  hollow 
boomings  and  heavy  roarings, 
great  watery  tumblings  and  tramplings,  long  hissing  seethes,  sharp,  rifle-shot  reports, 
splashes,  whispers,  the  grinding  undertone  of  stones,  and  sometimes  vocal  sounds  that 
might  be  the  half-heard  talk  of  people  in  the  sea.  And  not  only  is  the  great  sound  varied 
in  the  manner  of  its  making,  it  is  also  constantly  changing  its  tempo,  its  pitch,  its 
accent,  and  its  rhythm,  being  now  loud  and  thundering,  now  almost  placid,  now  furious, 
now  grave  and  solemn-slow,  now  a simple  measure,  now  a rhythm  monstrous  with  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  elemental  will. 

— Henry  Beston  (American  natural  historian),  1928 


r~  A 


Wow!  Is  that  ever  cool!  It  sure 
doesn’t  sound  like  the  boring 
old  essays  I’ve  read  in  the  past. 


C ^ ^ 

I agree.  I mean,  in  places  it  even  sounds 
like  poetry.  “Tumblings  and  tramplings”: 
“hissing  seethes”:  “half-heard  talk.” 

That’s  all  alliteration,  isn’t  it? 


i 

I 


c ^ ^ 

That’s  right.  While  poets  are  the  writers 
most  noted  for  their  evocative  use  of  words, 
those  who  work  in  prose  can  use  words 
beautifully  too — even  writers  of  non-fiction! 

V y 


' pp.  43-44  of  THE  OUTERMOST  HOUSE  by  Henry  Beston.  Copyright  1928,  1949,  1956  by  Henry  Beston,  © 1977  by 
Elizabeth  C.  Beston.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company  LLC. 
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Writing  Folder  Suggestion  3B 


Respond  to  the  following  questions  in  your  Writing  Folder: 


• What  did  you  think  of  this  selection  by  Henry  Beston?  Did  you  like  it  or 
did  you  dislike  it?  Explain  and  explore  your  reaction  to  the  excerpt. 

• Based  on  what  you’ve  read,  would  you  want  to  read  more  from  the  same 
selection? 

• Do  you  think  the  author  intended  this  piece  to  be  informative  or  engaging 
to  the  reader?  Explain. 

• In  what  ways  is  the  language  used  in  this  piece  poetic? 

• Choose  a quotation  from  this  excerpt  that  you  consider  to  be  especially 
noetic.  Now  reconv  the  Quotation,  breaking  up  the  lines  so  that  it  resembles 


found  poem 


a poem  “found”  in 
a non-poetic  source 
such  as  prose, 
advertising,  a 
speech,  or  an  essay 
by  rearranging  the 
words  so  as  to 
resemble  a 
free-verse  poem 


the  look  of  a free-verse  poem.  (What  you’ve  just  created  is  called  a found 
poem.) 

Note:  Though  normally  Writing  Folder  suggestions,  by  their  very  nature,  don’t 
allow  for  suggested  responses  in  the  Appendix,  this  time  an  exception  has  been 
made  to  give  you  a better  understanding  of  how  to  create  a found  poem. 


r 


Compare  your  response  to  the  Writing  Folder  suggestions  with  the 
one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  155. 


i 


This  brief  excerpt  should  have  emphasized  to  you  that  writers  of  non-fiction  can 
indeed  use  many  of  the  same  stylistic  techniques  as  do  writers  of  fiction,  poetry, 
and  drama.  You  shouldn’t  be  surprised  to  find  colourful  language,  figurative  devices, 
symbols,  dialogue,  conflict,  and  characters  in  works  of  literary  non-fiction— though 
naturally  some  non-fiction  pieces  will  contain  a great  deal  more  of  this  sort  of  thing 
than  others. 

The  Origins  of  the  Essay 


essay 


a short  piece  of 
non-fictional 
writing  in  which 
an  author  presents 
a viewpoint  on  a 
subject  in  a 
personal  way 


No  doubt,  you’re  very  familiar  with  the  genre  of  the  essay.  Essays  are,  essentially, 
short  works  of  non-fiction  in  which  a writer  presents  ideas  and  viewpoints  on  a 
particular  issue.  The  essay  has  a long  and  distinguished  history.  The  ancient  Greeks 
wrote  a variety  of  essays.  Plato  (427?-347  b.c.e)  and  Aristotle  (384-322  b.c.e)  wrote 
philosophical  explorations  that  can  best  be  described  as  essays.  Theophrastus 
(372?-287  b.c.e)  wrote  a series  of  character  sketches  that  illustrated  the  development 
of  personality  through  moral  and  immoral  actions. 
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Since  Montaigne’s  day,  the  essay  has  proven  itself  to  be  a highly  elastic  form  of 
writing  that  can  embrace  a broad  spectrum  of  styles  and  purposes. 

Types  of  Essays 


However,  the  kinds  of  essays  that  people  are  most 
familiar  with  today  are  a more  recent  invention. 
They  were  developed  by  the  French  writer 
Michel  de  Montaigne  (a.d.  1533-1592). 

Montaigne  is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  modern  essay. 


Did  you  know  that  the  word  essay,  taken 
from  the  French  noun  essaie,  means  an 
attempt  or  try?  The  term  and  the  genre 
as  it’s  known  today  were  originated  by 
Montaigne.  In  1580,  he  published  the  first 
of  two  books  of  his  Essais — his  “attempts” 
at  putting  down  his  thoughts  on  a variety  of 
topics  that  interested  him  in  short,  compact, 
but  very  readable  chapters.  This  new  form  of 
writing,  with  its  relaxed  and  personal  style  masking 
deep  and  prolonged  reflection,  gave  birth  to  a 
tradition  of  writing  that  has  flourished  ever  since. 


Michel  de  Montaigne 


, a short  work  of 
j non-fiction  that  is 
factual  and  serious 
I and  that  deals  with 
’ material  or  subjects 
( in  a formal  and 
; relatively  objective 
manner 


informal  essay 


I a short  work  of 
! non-fiction  that  is 
personal  and 
i subjective  and  that 
; can  be  reflective, 
autobiographical, 

; descriptive,  or 
I narrative 


There’s  no  single  easy  and  definitive  way  of  classifying  or  distinguishing  between 
different  types  of  essays.  Some  people  like  to  differentiate  between  essays  by  looking 
at  the  formality  of  the  language  used.  Hence,  people  can  speak  of  formal  and 
informal  essays.  As  usual  when  it  comes  to  classifying  literature,  what’s  really 
involved  here  is  a scale.  Essays  that  tend  to  be  factual,  objective,  and  explanatory 
fall  toward  the  formal  end  of  the  scale  whereas  more  imaginative,  subjective,  and 
reflective  essays  fall  toward  the  informal  end. 

A problem  arises  with  this  kind  of  classification  because  there  can  be  so  much 
overlap  with  these  two  types  of  essays.  Where  does  one  draw  the  line  between 
formal  and  informal? 


Another  way  to  make  distinctions  between  the  various  types  of  essays  is  to  consider 
the  purpose  for  which  essays  are  written.  It  goes  without  saying  that  writers  always 
write  with  one  or  more  specific  purposes  in  mind.  Non-fiction  writers  are  no 
exception.  Here  are  some  of  the  more  common  purposes  for  writing  an  essay: 


• to  inform 

• to  explain 

• to  persuade 

• to  entertain 


• to  defend  or  argue  for  a position 

• to  tell  a story  that  makes  a point 

• to  describe  a person,  place,  or  thing 

• to  reflect  on  a topic  of  interest 


The  Nomfiction 


personal  essay 


an  essay  that  is 
imaginative, 
subjective,  or 
reflective  and  that 
reveals  a good  deal 
about  the  author’s 
personality  and 
attitudes 


Essays  can  also  be  classified  according  to  the  extent  to  which  authors  reveal  their 
personalities  and  attitudes.  This  can  range  from  being  purely  objective  to 
overwhelmingly  personal.  If  the  essay  reveals  a great  deal  about  the  personality  and 
attitudes  of  the  author,  it  would  be  considered  a personal  essay.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  essay  is  to  provide  information  and,  as  such,  it  reveals  very  little  about  the 
author,  it  would  be  considered  an  informational  essay. 


I don’t  quite  get  it,  Ms.  Kim. 

I thought  that  all  essays 
were  personal — because 
they  express  the  personal 
thoughts  the  writers  have  on 
subjects  that  interest  them. 


informational 

essay 


Actually,  Tyson,  you’re  right.  Unlike 
articles,  for  instance,  all  essays  are 
personal:  to  some  degree  the 
personalities  of  the  writers  must 
come  through.  But  some  are 
considerably  more  personal  than 
others.  If  the  tone  is  light  and  the 
essay  is  imaginative,  subjective,  or 
reflective,  we  call  it  a personal  essay. 
If  it’s  more  matter-of-fact  and 
serious,  we  call  it  informational  or 
expository.  It’s  all  a matter  of  degree. 


an  essay  that  is 
factual  and 
objective  and  that 
reveals  nothing  or 
very  little  about  the 
author’s  personality 


As  you  can  see,  based  on  the  general  tone,  specific  purposes,  and  extent  to  which 
authors  reveal  their  personalities,  it’s  possible  to  come  up  with  a number  of 
distinguishable  groupings  or  types  of  essays.  You’ll  investigate  more  about  these 
groups  later  in  this  lesson  and  in  Lesson  2 of  this  section. 


Before  you  look  closely  at  more  of  the  characteristics 
of  non-fiction  writing  and,  more  particularly,  of 
essays,  here’s  an  essay  that  you  might  find  interesting 
and  insightful.  By  reading  this  selection,  you’ll 
encounter  a brief  glimpse  at  how  real  people  deal 
with  difficult  issues  and  challenges.  The  essay,  “A 
Braver  Thing:  On  Planning  My  Mother’s  Funeral”  by 
Marguerite  McGlinn,  is  found  on  page  180  in  the 
Readings  section  in  the  Appendix  of  this  module. 

Read  the  essay  carefully  and  then  answer  the 
following  questions. 


1.  a.  When  you  first  read  the  title  of  this  selection,  what  did  you  think  the  essay 
would  be  about? 

b.  How  did  you  feel  when  you  learned  more  about  the  actual  circumstances  in 
the  work? 
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2.  This  essay  utilizes  many  of  the  techniques  and  elements  commonly  found  in 
works  of  fiction.  In  your  notebook,  draw  a chart  similar  to  the  one  that  follows 
and  complete  the  analysis  of  narrative  elements  found  in  the  essay.  The  chart 
has  been  started  for  you. 


Narrative  Elements 

Details  from  Essay 

Setting  and  Mood 

dtcmf.  takeA-  place  &n  a ‘keauUjjiJ.  dp/iui/f  dcup. 

People  oAe  deAeaiihed  ai  eiijmpiMCj.  the  dpeieicj.  wealhea. 

PhAA  coed/iaAlA^  wMU  the  mead  ejjten  aAAjOcialed  uuth 
jjueie/ial  (lA/ixzmpemeeilA. 

Phe  m tie  j^ime/ixd.  pei^l^^  the 

a/ecmcfemeMlA  a/ie  made  H deAeauled  m delail.  IpA 
ta/iCfe,  cjmijfieiialde,  cuAlaieied,  aeid  (jleemij.. 

Plot 

Characters 

Point  of  View 

Theme  or  Insight 
Shared 

3.  a.  What  do  you  think  the  author’s  purpose  was  in  writing  this  essay?  In  your 

response,  explain  what  effect  she  wanted  to  create  or  what  response  she 
was  hoping  to  get  from  the  reader. 

b.  Did  the  essay  succeed  in  creating  this  effect  or  getting  this  response  from 
you  personally?  Explain  your  response. 

4.  In  what  ways  is  this  essay  different  from  a short  story? 

5.  Where  would  you  put  “A  Braver  Thing:  On  Planning  My  Mother’s  Funeral”  on 
the  informal-formal  continuum?  For  your  answer,  draw  a scale  like  this  one  and 
mark  the  spot.  After  that,  explain  your  reasons. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  155. 


Section  1 : The  World  of  Non-fiction 


Levi:  I really  liked  that  essay.  I’ve  always  wondered  how  people  could  have  the  courage 
to  make  their  own  funeral  arrangements.  This  essay  let  me  actually  see  how  it  might 
happen. 

Fiona:  I agree.  It  helps  to  see  real  people  dealing  with  real  issues.  I think  that  I’ve  learned 
and  felt  something  important  about  this  whole  issue. 

Ms.  Kim:  Did  you  have  any  problems  identifying  this  selection  as  an  informal  essay? 

Tyson:  Are  you  kidding?  That  was  one  of  the  most  personal  and  informal  pieces  of  writing 
I’ve  read  in  a long  time.  The  topic  was  a very  serious  one,  but  the  tone  was  very 
personal  and  almost  friendly.  I could  imagine  her  speaking  the  words  of  the  essay  sitting 
at  a kitchen  table. 

Ms.  Kim:  Good.  And  you’ve  brought  out  an  interesting  point.  A great  strategy  for  identifying 
the  tone  of  a work  is  to  imagine  what  kind  of  room  or  building  would  best  suit  the 
delivery  of  the  piece. 

Carmen:  That’s  a great  idea — like,  would  it  suit  a living  room  or  a lecture  hall,  for  example. 

Ms.  Kim:  Exactly.  Hopefully  you  appreciated  that  this  is  a living-room  essay.  The  writer  is  as 
much  interested  in  personally  connecting  with  her  readers  as  she  is  in  saying  something 
significant  about  the  subject  of  the  essay. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  begun  your  study  of  non-fiction  by  looking  briefly  at  some  of 
its  various  manifestations  and  at  the  origins  of  the  literary  essay  in  particular.  You’ve 
seen  that  essays  can  be  classified  according  to  types  based  on  their  purposes  and  the 
extent  to  which  writers  reveal  their  personalities  through  their  writing.  In  the  next 
lesson,  you’ll  focus  on  the  characteristics  of  personal  essays. 
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©ssoa  2:  The  Personal  Essaj-A  First  Look 


The  Personal  Essay 


In  earlier  lessons  in  this  course,  you’ve  been  asked  to  think  about  the  importance  of 
language  in  your  life;  and  you’ve  looked  briefly  at  the  writing  of  personal  responses 
to  things  you  read,  see,  hear,  and  experience.  Expressing  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
values  is  something  essay  writers  frequently  do. 

The  selection  you’re  about  to  read  was  written  by  someone  with  whom  you  may 
well  be  familiar— the  Canadian  writer  Margaret  Laurence.  If  you’re  familiar  with 
Margaret  Laurence,  you  probably  know  that  she’s  best  known  for  her  works  of 
fiction — novels  and  short  stories. 

You  may  have  read  the  novel  for  which  Margaret  Laurence  is  probably  most 
famous — The  Stone  Angel.  Or  perhaps  you’ve  read  The  Diviners  or  watched  the  TV 
mini-series  based  on  it.  Laurence’s  fictional  prairie  town  Manawaka,  based  on  her 
own  Manitoba  home  town  Neepawa,  has  played  a major  role  in  putting  Western 
Canada  on  the  literary  map  of  the  world. 

The  selection  you’ll  be  reading  is  a work  of  non-fiction.  In  it,  Laurence  talks  about 
the  process  of  creative  writing  and  some  of  the  forces  that  have  influenced  her  work. 
You’ll  find  she  makes  some  interesting  observations  about  how  people’s  pasts  affect 
their  later  lives. 


Section  1 : The  World  of  Non-fiction 
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Turn  now  to  page  182  of  the  Readings  section  in  the 
Appendix  of  this  module  and  read  “A  Place  to  Stand 
On”  by  Margaret  Laurence.  Think  carefully  about  the 
ideas  the  writer  puts  forward.  When  you’ve  finished 
the  selection,  continue  on  with  the  material  that 
follows  here. 


1.  “A  Place  to  Stand  On”  is  an  essay;  the  writer  has  presented  her  ideas  about 
matters  that  interest  her  and  that  she  considers  important.  As  previously  stated, 
works  of  non-fiction  are  often  divided  into  two  major  groupings:  personal  and 
informational. 


This  isn’t  a cut-and-dried  distinction,  but  rather  a continuum  or  scale.  Texts  that 
tend  to  be  factual,  objective,  and  explanatory  fall  toward  the  informational  end 
of  the  scale  whereas  more  imaginative,  subjective,  and  reflective  works  fall 
toward  the  personal  end. 


Where  would  you  put  “A  Place  to  Stand  On”  on  the  personal-informational 
continuum?  Explain  your  reasons. 

2.  In  the  preceding  lesson,  you  saw  that  writers  always  write  with  a purpose  in 
mind— something  you  no  doubt  already  understood.  A list  of  common  purposes 
that  writers  of  non-fiction  might  have  was  presented  in  the  lesson. 

a.  What  would  you  say  Margaret  Laurence’s  chief  purposes  were  in  writing 
“A  Place  to  Stand  On”? 

b.  Do  you  think  she  achieved  her  purposes?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 
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! In  Module  1,  you  encountered  the  term  thesis— 

I the  main  idea  or  central  point  that  a writer  wants  to 

I make.  The  thesis  of  “A  Place  to  Stand  On”  is  that  one 

' way  many  writers  have  of  learning  about  themselves, 

! and  thereby  maturing,  is  to  dig  into  their  own  pasts  and 

I to  write  about  them.  In  this  way  writers  can  come  to  a 

better  understanding  of  the  forces  that  made  them  who 
they  are.  This  understanding,  in  turn,  helps  them  free 
themselves  from  those  forces  and  so  move  beyond  them. 

I 3.  This  thesis  is  a rather  abstract  concept — difficult,  perhaps,  to  understand  as 

Laurence  first  presents  it.  Point  out  three  or  four  concrete  examples  from 
’ Laurence’s  own  life  that  she  uses  to  make  her  ideas  more  comprehensible 

and  meaningful. 

4.  In  “A  Place  to  Stand  On”  Margaret  Laurence  discusses  how  important  the  place 
; where  a person  grows  up  can  be  in  determining  how  that  person  sees  the  world 

as  an  adult.  While  Laurence  clearly  has  mixed  feelings  about  her  home  town, 
she  admits  that  it  has  coloured  her  work  as  a writer  tremendously. 

How  do  you  feel  about  your  home  town?  What  do  you  like  about  it?  What  do 
I you  dislike?  Will  you  somehow  carry  it  about  with  you  all  your  life  as  Margaret 

I Laurence  suggests?  Will  it  colour  the  way  you  respond  to  the  world?  In  your 

i response  try  to  use  concrete  examples  the  way  Laurence  did. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  157. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  3C 

In  your  Writing  Folder,  respond  to  one  of  the  following  ideas: 


• Do  you  have  a place  to  stand  on?  If  so,  what 
is  it  and  why  is  it  your  place  to  be?  If  not, 
why  do  you  think  you’re  different  from 
Margaret  Laurence  in  this  way? 

• Imagine  that  you’ve  left  your  home  town 
and  returned  to  it  years  later.  How  do  you 
see  it  now?  How  do  your  feelings  about  it 
differ  from  the  feelings  you  once  had?  Do 
you  find,  like  Margaret  Laurence,  that 
despite  everything  you’re  somehow  rooted 
in  the  place  where  you  grew  up? 


GOING  FURTHER 


Margaret  Laurence,  author  of  “A  Place  to  Stand  On,”  is  generally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  Canadian  novelists  of  the  twentieth  century.  Your  library  can  provide 
you  with  many  of  Margaret  Laurence’s  works — including  short  stories  if  you’d 
like  to  tackle  something  smaller.  An  Internet  search  will  turn  up  a good  deal 
about  Laurence,  her  life,  and  her  writings. 


You’ll  be  studying  essays  throughout  this  module.  One  thing  your  assignments  will 
involve  is  creating  a short  personal  essay  of  your  own.  So  be  prepared! 

Purposes  of  Personal  Essays 

How  good  are  you  at  determining  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  a text  was 
created?  It’s  a skill  worth  cultivating;  once  you  can  identify  the  purpose  a writer,  for 
instance,  had  in  mind,  you’re  well  positioned  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  that 
purpose  was  accomplished  along  with  the  strategies  and  techniques  the  writer  used 
to  achieve  his  or  her  end.  To  practise  this  skill,  it  would  be  helpful  to  read  another 
essay. 

5.  Before  you  read  the  next  selection,  write  at  least  two  statements  about  what 
you  predict  the  piece  will  be  about  based  on  the  title  alone.  The  essay  is  called 
“A  Celebration  of  Emotions.” 


Now  turn  to  page  185  in  the  Readings  section  and  read  “A  Celebration  of  the 
Emotions”  by  American  writer  Ellen  Goodman.  As  you  read,  focus  your  thinking  on 
why  Goodman  wrote  this  essay.  What,  in  other  words,  do  you  think  she  hoped  to 
leave  with  her  readers  when  they’d  finished  reading  the  piece? 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  3D 


Describe  your  feelings  upon  reading  “A  Gelebration  of  the  Emotions.”  What 
thoughts  do  you  have  on  the  essay’s  topic?  Be  sure  to  explain  and  expand  upon 
your  response  to  Goodman’s  ideas. 


6.  From  the  list  of  purposes  in  Lesson  1,  which  one  do  you  think  best  describes 
Ellen  Goodman’s  purpose  in  writing  her  essay  “A  Celebration  of  the  Emotions”? 
Explain  your  response. 

7.  In  a sentence  or  two,  sum  up  the  thesis  of  the  essay. 

8.  Where  would  you  place  this  essay  on  the  personal-informational  continuum? 
Explain  your  reasons. 
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9.  What  does  “A  Celebration  of  the  Emotions”  reveal  about  Ellen  Goodman  as  a 
person? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  157. 


I 


Did  anyone  have 
any  problems 
identifying 
“A  Celebration  of 
the  Emotions”  as 
a personal  essay? 


Not  a chance!  I 
mean,  you  can  tell 
the  writer  took  her 
topic  seriously,  but 
her  tone  sure  isn’t 
academic  sounding 


That’s  right.  She  uses  a 
natural,  conversational 
style,  talks  easily  about 
friends  and  personal 
experiences,  and  seems  at 
least  as  much  interested  in 
entertaining  her  readers  as 
in  enlightening  them. 


Yeah,  and  expressions 
like,  let’s  see  ...  oh,  here 
it  is  . . . “Well,  as  Margaret 
Mead  would  have  said, 
‘Piffle,’  ” sure  tell  you  that 
it’s  an  informal  essay.  By 
the  way,  who  was 
Margaret  Mead? 


She  was  a famous  American  anthropologist  who  died  in 
the  1970s.  She  spent  a lot  of  time  studying  people  living 
in  societies  felt  to  be  “untainted”  by  modern  civilization, 
and  then  she  applied  what  she  learned  about  human 
behaviour  to  our  supposedly  more  complex  society. 


I What  Essay  Writers  Write  About 

j Whenever  a person  attempts  to  express  concisely  and  in  a non-fictional  format— 

; in  prose  and  on  paper  or  using  media— personal  views  on  a subject  that  he  or  she 

! finds  interesting,  that  person  is  writing  an  essay.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the 

' range  of  topics  on  which  essays  can  be  written  is  limited  only  by  people’s 

I imagination. 


People  write  essays  about  the  eternal  questions  of  philosophy— truth,  beauty, 
freedom,  and  immortality.  They  write  essays  about  the  great  issues  of  their  time — 
prejudice  and  discrimination,  perhaps,  or  human  rights,  greater  equality,  and 
euthanasia. 

Conversely,  people  write  essays  about  the  most  seemingly  trivial  events— such  as 
friends’  decisions  to  have  babies  rather  late  in  life — though  good  writers  generally 
use  these  “trivial”  events  to  make  wise  observations  that  go  well  beyond  the  events 
themselves. 


Three  famous  early  English  essayists  were  (respectively)  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626),  Joseph  Addison 
(1671-1719),  and  Richard  Steele  (1672-1729). 


autobiographical 


concerning  the 
writer’s  own  life 


narration 


the  telling  of  a 
story,  event,  or 
series  of  events 


Many  essays  are  autobiographical;  after  all,  what  interests  people  more  than  their 
own  lives?  Such  essays,  in  relating  events  from  the  writers’  lives,  will  often  use 
narration  and  may  appear  quite  similar  to  short  stories;  they  differ,  however,  in  that 
they’re  non-fiction  and  in  that  the  narrative  is  clearly  secondary  to  the  observations 
the  writer  is  making. 


I guess  that  Margaret 
Laurence  essay  we 
read,  “A  Place  to 
Stand  On,”  would  be 
an  autobiographical 
essay,  right  Ms.  Kim? 


Yes,  and  if  you  read  that  essay 
carefully  and  sympathetically,  you 
should  have  come  away  from  it  feeling 
that  somehow  you’d  really  learned 
something  important  about  the  writer 
and  been  led  to  think  seriously  about 

the  issues  she  discussed. 

V / 


GOING  FURTHER 


i 

I 


The  genre  of  the  essay  was  developed  in  its  early  years  by  a number  of  famous 
writers.  If  you’re  interested  in  reading  essays  written  by  the  early  masters,  or  just 
learning  more  about  their  ideas,  use  online  or  library  resources  to  research  any  of 
the  following: 

• Theophrastus 

• Michel  de  Montaigne 

• Sir  Francis  Bacon 

• Joseph  Addison 

• Richard  Steele 

The  end  product  of  your  research  could  be  a list  of  ten  interesting  facts  about  the 
author  you’ve  chosen.  Or,  if  you’d  like  to  produce  something  more  formal,  you 
could  include  these  elements  in  a brief  report: 

• a brief  summary  of  the  writer’s  life 

• other  important  aspects  of  his  writing  career 

• identification  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  writer  to  the  development  of 
the  essay 

• a bibliography  (Where  did  you  find  your  information?  Refer  to  one  of  your 
handbooks  if  necessary.  You’ll  be  learning  more  about  documenting  research 
sources  later  in  this  course.) 


Now  that  you’ve  investigated  the  characteristics  and  purposes  of  personal  essays,  it’s 
time  to  turn  your  attention  to  what  makes  non-fiction  writing  so  appealing — style 
and  voice.  That’s  what  you’ll  do  in  Lesson  3. 
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esson  3:  (Style  in  Writing 


Whenever  you  read  any  work  of  literature,  you  judge  it,  whether  you  know  it  or  not, 
on  the  basis  of  two  general  criteria: 

• what  the  writer  says  (content  or  matter) 

• how  he  or  she  says  it  (form  or  manner) 

This  holds  true,  of  course,  when  a teacher— or  anyone  else— reads  your  own  written 
compositions.  Some  may  describe  the  distinction  as  being  between  content  and 
form;  others  may  use  the  words  matter  and  manner.  But  whatever  words  are  used, 
the  fact  remains  that  if  you  have  something  important  to  say  but  express  it  badly,  or 
conversely,  use  a pleasing  style  to  say  something  trivial  and  humdrum,  your  writing 
will  be  at  best  mediocre. 

This  lesson  will  focus  on  manner  or  form  (the  way  things  are  expressed)  in  writing, 
in  particular  the  writing  of  essays.  Usually,  the  word  style  will  be  used  in  discussing 
this  aspect  of  writing— a word  that  should  be  familiar  to  you  from  Module  1. 
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People  often  use  the  word  style  to  refer  to  others’  clothing, 
haircuts,  and  overall  attitude  toward  life.  But  the  concept  of  style 
applies  equally  to  things  people  write.  Some  writers’  styles  can 
be  described  as  being  heavy  and  ponderous,  full  of  big  words 
and  convoluted  sentences.  Other  writers’  styles  are  lively  and 
informal,  characterized  by  short  sentences,  everyday 
expressions,  and  a conversational  tone.  Your  style— the  way  in 
which  you  express  your  ideas— is  very  important. 

As  a child,  did  you  read  Charlotte’s  Web  or  the  Stuart  Little 
stories?  Or  perhaps  you’ve  seen  the  movies  based  on  these 
books.  The  person  who  wrote  these  works  was  E.  B.  White;  and  though  he’s  famous 
for  his  children’s  works,  he’s  equally  famous  as  an  essay  writer  and  a master  stylist. 
Here’s  what  White  had  to  say  about  style  in  writing. 


As  you  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  language,  your  style  will  emerge,  because 
you  yourself  will  emerge,  and  when  this  happens  you  will  find  it  increasingly 
easy  to  break  through  the  barriers  that  separate  you  from  other  minds,  other 
hearts — which  is,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  writing,  as  well  as  its  principal  reward. 

— E.  B.  White 


1.  a.  What  exactly  does  E.  B.  White  suggest  the  purpose  of  writing  is?  Do  you 
agree?  Explain  your  response. 

b.  Assuming  that  White  is  correct  about  the  purpose  and  principal  reward  of 
writing,  what  are  the  implications  for  writers  in  terms  of  word  choice, 
sentence  structure,  and  other  stylistic  matters? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1;  Eesson  3 on  page158. 


It’s  important  to  be  able  to  analyse  the  style  of  writers  for  two  reasons.  First,  it’s 
important  because,  as  readers,  people  can  get  closer  to  what  writers  say  (content, 
theme,  purpose,  ideas,  and  so  on)  by  looking  closely  at  how  (style)  they  say  it. 
Second,  it’s  important  because,  as  writers  themselves,  people  who  are  aware  of  the 
styles  of  other  writers  can  become  more  effective  communicators.  If  you  can 
recognize  what  works  in  other  people’s  writing,  you  can  apply  the  effective 
techniques  and  stylistic  tricks  in  your  own  communications. 

Think  about  your  own  approach  to  reading  literature.  Are  you  aware  of  the  different 
styles  of  different  writers?  Do  you  notice,  for  instance,  if  a writer  uses  mostly  long  or 
short  sentences,  a sophisticated  vocabulary  or  a simple  one?  Are  you  aware  if  a 
writer  sounds  pompous  or  sincere,  friendly  or  reserved? 
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What  follows  are  some  of  the  more  important  considerations  to  look  for  analysing  a 
writer’s  style. 

Diction 

The  term  diction,  as  you’ll  recall  from  Module  1,  refers  simply  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  words  that  a writer  or  speaker  uses.  In  analysing  a writer’s  diction,  ask 
yourself  if  the  words  being  used  are 

• interesting  or  unexciting 
- suggestive  or  precise 

• vague,  drab,  or  specific 

• short  and  simple  (monosyllabic)  or  long  and  complicated  (polysyllabic) 

Does  the  piece  contain  a lot  of  unnecessary  big  words  that  make  for  a difficult  read? 
Does  the  language  used,  in  other  words,  seem  natural  to  the  writer,  or  is  it  awkward 
and  jarring  because  of  the  inappropriate  word  choices?  Is  there  evidence  of  a wide 
range  of  vocabulary,  and  is  the  vocabulary  appropriate  to  the  purpose  and  audience? 


And  remember,  this  doesn’t 
apply  only  to  writers.  You 
should  be  able  to  analyse  the 
diction  of  speakers  as  well. 


/" ^ 

I think  I know  what  all  this  is 
getting  at.  I had  a teacher  once 
who  told  us  over  and  over 
again  to  “eschew  obfuscation.” 


r ^ ^ 

Eschew  basically  means 
avoid  and  obfuscation 
refers  to  confusion  and 
lack  of  clarity.  In  other 
words,  “Keep  it  simple!” 


Wow!  That’s  what  I call 
irony!  But  is  it  verbal  or 
dramatic  irony? 


It  depends  on  whether  the  teacher  was  being  ironic  on  purpose. 

I suspect  she  was.  But  either  way,  it  was  great  advice!  Many 
students  obfuscate  when  they  write  because  they  haven’t  really 
thought  through  what  they  want  to  say.  They  write  whatever 
comes  into  their  heads — even  if  the  words  are  inappropriate  and 
the  ideas  confused.  Or  perhaps  they  use  big  words  to  impress 
the  teacher.  Writers  who  know  what  they’re  talking  about  generally 

“eshew  obfuscation”  by  communicating  simply  and  directly. 

V y 
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One  strategy  for  improving  your  diction  is  to  try  to  replace  vague,  colourless,  abstract 
words  with  precise,  colourful,  concrete  ones.  Instead  of  writing  or  saying  “The 
woman  left  the  building,  got  into  the  car,  and  quickly  left,”  why  not  write  (or  say) 
“Ms.  Findlay  stormed  out  of  the  restaurant,  jumped  into  the  red  Firebird  parked  at 
the  curb,  and  sped  off  in  a cloud  of  dust”?  Of  course,  you  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
overdo  this  sort  of  thing;  always  remember  your  purpose  and  audience. 


Be  especially  careful  not  to  overdo  the  adjectives. 

The  best  writers  go  easy  on  adjectives,  preferring  to 
use  precise,  concrete  nouns.  Never,  ever  write  a 
sentence  like  this:  “The  angry,  upset  woman  left  the 
big,  expensive  restaurant  and  got  into  a new,  red  car”' 


2.  Words  can  sometimes  be  classified  as  either  general  or  specific.  Here  are  some 
general  words;  for  each  one,  suggest  at  least  three  or  four  more  interesting, 
specific  ones. 

a.  truck  b.  horse  c.  shoes  d.  to  move  e.  upset 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  158. 


For  a bit  more  help  with  specific  and  general  diction,  see  page  87  of  the  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  Check  out  your  other  handbook 
of  English  as  well. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Choosing  just  the  right  word  to  use  isn’t  always  easy  if  your  vocabulary  is  limited. 
If  you  feel  that  your  own  vocabulary  needs  improvement,  there  are  things  you  can 
do  about  it.  In  past  English  language  arts  courses,  you  may  have  been  required  to 
keep  a vocabulary  log  in  which  you  entered  new  words  you  encountered  in 
written  and  oral  texts,  along  with  definitions.  This  idea  was  also  mentioned  in 
Module  1.  If  you’ve  found  this  strategy  effective,  why  not  try  it  again? 

Something  else  you  can  do  is  to  go  on  the  Internet  and  search  for  websites 
devoted  to  vocabulary  building.  You’ll  find  quite  a few,  and  some  provide 
interesting  methods  of  developing  your  own  vocabulary.  You  may  even  find 
them  fun. 

Can  you  think  of  other  strategies  that  you  could  use  to  build  a stronger,  more 
varied,  vocabulary?  Why  not  brainstorm  a list  of  possible  strategies  with  your 
learning  partner — and  then  find  out  which  ones  work  for  you. 
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Words  should  be  windows  that  allow  us  to  see  thoughts  or  events. 

— John  Gardner 


Sentence  Structure  and 


Length 


Note  the  types  of  sentences  a writer  uses.  Effective 
writers  know  that  a succession  of  short,  simple 
sentences  can  be  choppy  but  may  contribute  to  a 
feeling  of  speed.  Long,  complex  sentences,  by 
contrast,  can  make  for  an  academic-sounding 
style— but  one  that  can  become  ponderous  if 
overdone.  Ineffective  writers  often  jam  too  much 
information  into  their  sentences.  This  can  become 
very  confusing  for  the  reader. 


Interrogative  sentences  sound  conversational,  natural,  and  personal.  Compare  these 
two  opening  sentences  for  a talk  on  canoeing: 

• Canoeing  on  a northern  lake  at  dawn,  just  as  the  mist  is  rising  from  the  still 
water,  is  an  experience  no  one  can  ever  forget. 

• Have  you  ever  been  canoeing  on  a northern  lake  at  dawn,  just  as  the  mist  is 
rising  from  the  water?  If  you  have,  it’s  not  likely  something  you’ll  ever  forget. 


There’s  nothing  wrong  with  either  of  these  sentences  in  an  informal  speech  or  essay, 
but  did  you  notice  how  the  second  one  engages  the  reader  personally? 

A series  of  sentences  structured  in  the  same  way  can  be  monotonous,  unless  parallel 
structures  are  used  deliberately  for  their  effect.  Effective  writing  is  characterized  by 
variety  in  sentence  structure. 

You’ll  be  going  into  different  sentence  types  and  parallel  structures  in  greater  depth 
in  Section  2.  The  important  point  now  is  to  be  aware  of  the  way  writers  use 
sentences  to  achieve  the  effects  they’re  after— and  to  try  to  incorporate  some  of  the 
techniques  used  by  good  writers  into  your  own  work. 


At  this  point,  you  may  be  thinking  that  whenever  you’re  asked  to  analyse  the 
sentence  structure  in  an  essay,  you’re  expected  to  count  the  numbers  of  words  for 
all  the  sentences  in  the  work.  Not  at  all!  You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a good  idea  of 
the  sentence  structure  through  a general  reading  of  the  work.  You  should  be  able  to 
tell  if  the  sentences  are  long  or  short  and  whether  there’s  variety  used  in  the  length 
of  sentences. 

Here’s  one  useful  strategy:  Take  a very  close  look  at  a typical  paragraph  in  the  essay 
(but  don’t  pick  the  longest  nor  the  shortest  one).  Count  the  number  of  words  in  each 
sentence  of  that  paragraph  and,  based  on  the  results,  you  can  form  a fairly  reliable 
conclusion  about  the  sentence  structure  and  variety  of  the  entire  piece. 

And  while  you’re  thinking  about  sentences,  don’t  forget  to  look  at  paragraph  length 
as  well.  A series  of  long  paragraphs  makes  for  difficult  reading.  Essays  that  contain 
paragraphs  of  varying  lengths  are  usually  easier  to  read. 


Formality/Informality 


! 


contraction 


a word  (generally 
considered 
informal)  created 
when  two  words 
are  joined  by 
dropping  some 
letters  and 
replacing  them 
with  an  apostrophe 


colloquialism 


a familiar, 

conversational 

expression 


Formality  in  writing  is  something  else  you  looked  at  briefly  in  Module  1.  The  degree 
of  formality  of  a piece  of  writing  (or  speaking)  really  hinges  on  such  things  as  diction 
and  sentence  structure.  A highly  formal  work  uses  no  contractions,  never  addresses 
the  reader  directly  (by  asking  questions,  for  example),  avoids  personal  pronouns, 
and  tends  to  use  complex  sentence  structures  and  a big  vocabulary.  At  the  other 
extreme,  very  informal  pieces  use  slang,  colloquialisms,  contractions,  and  personal 
pronouns;  and  they  sound  much  the  way  people  speak  in  conversations— natural 
and  relaxed. 

See  page  86  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  for 
more  material  on  formal  and  informal  diction. 
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Tone 


sardonic 


derisively  mocking; 
bitterly  sarcastic 


j 


figurative 

language 


language  that  goes 
beyond  its  literal 
meaning,  using 
figures  of  speech 
such  as  metaphors 
and  similes  to 
achieve  special 
effects 


prosaic 


like  prose  (as 
opposed  to  poetry); 
plain,  ordinary 


Tone  in  writing  is  another  topic  touched  on  in  Module  1.  When  analysing  a writer’s 
style,  always  ask  yourself  what  that  writer’s  attitude  is  to  what’s  being  written.  In 
other  words,  ask  what  his  or  her  tone  is. 

Again,  this  will  be  indicated  by  such  things  as  diction,  sentence  structures,  and  the 
degree  of  formality,  along  with  emphasis.  (As  you  can  see,  these  things  are  all 
intertwined;  it’s  hard  to  speak  of  one  without  the  other.)  Is  the  tone  of  an  essay, 
a speech,  or  another  sort  of  non-fictional  text  playful?  Serious?  Ironic?  Bitter? 
Skeptical?  Sardonic?  Something  else? 


The  best  tone  is  the  tone  called  plain,  unaffected,  unadorned.  It  does  not 
talk  down  or  jazz  up;  it  assumes  the  equality  of  all  readers  likely  to  approach 
the  given  subject;  it  informs  or  argues  without  apologizing  for  its  task;  it 
does  not  try  to  dazzle  or  cajole  the  indifferent;  it  takes  no  posture  of  coziness 
or  sophistication.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  tones,  and  also  the  most 
adaptable.  When  you  can  write  plain  you  can  trust  yourself  in  special  effects. 

— Jacques  Barzun 


3.  In  your  own  words,  explain  the  point  that  Barzun  is  making  in  the  preceding 
quotation.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  158. 


Figurative  Language 

Figurative  language  is  a term  that’s  sure  to  be  familiar  to  you  from  past  courses. 
You  probably  associate  it  with  poetry  and,  in  fact,  you’ll  be  looking  at  figurative 
language  in  much  greater  depth  in  Module  4,  The  Poet’s  Craft. 

When  analysing  any  writer’s  style,  however,  even  writers  of  prose  non-fiction,  you 
should  keep  an  eye  out  for  figures  of  speech.  Some  people  write  in  a very  plain, 
prosaic  manner;  others  become  almost  poetic  in  their  use  of  figurative  language, 
evoking  responses  from  their  readers  with  their  highly  connotative  imagery. 

For  a good  example  of  this  kind  of  writing,  reread  Henry  Beston’s  description  of  the 
surf  back  in  Lesson  1 of  this  section.  It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  a master  stylist 
can  turn  prose  into  something  as  rich  and  evocative  as  poetry. 


Concrete  Details 


Earlier  you  read  about  the  importance 
of  using  specific,  concrete  diction  in 
your  writing  and  speaking.  Concreteness 
as  a stylistic  quality  goes  beyond  words 
alone,  however;  styles  of  writing  can 
vary  in  their  concreteness  at  a broader 
level.  Some  writers  adopt  a highly 
abstract  style  with  few  specific  - 

examples  while  others  fill  their  works 
with  concrete,  down-to-earth  examples 
and  instances. 


'crefe  details  can  bring  writing 


Normally,  the  more  abstract  a piece  of  writing,  the  less  impact  it  makes  on  readers, 
though  this  style  can  be  appropriate  for  highly  formal,  expository  essays.  Personal 
essays  normally  have  a good  many  concrete  references  that  bring  them  to  life  while 
making  them  more  readily  understandable.  This  is  another  element  you  should 
watch  for  in  analysing  a writer’s  style. 


I’ve  noticed  that  lots  of  magazine  writers  start  out  with 
an  abstract  topic — like,  say,  the  cost  of  living.  But  then 
they  focus  on  some  real  people  who  are  struggling 
financially.  I guess  that’s  using  concrete  details. 


That’s  an  excellent  example.  One  of  the  first  things 
every  journalism  student  learns  is  to  put  real-life 
examples  into  articles  like  that.  It  helps  readers 
relate  and  puts  a human  face  on  abstract  topics. 


According  to  Ursula  K.  Le  Guin,  “an  awareness  of  what  your  own  writing  sounds  like 
is  an  essential  skill  for  a writer.” 


These  words  are  absolutely  true.  Many  students  are  shocked  when  they  hear  their 
words  being  read  and  even  more  upset  when  they’re  asked  to  read  their  writing  out 
loud  to  the  class.  To  develop  effective  communication  skills,  you  really  do  need  to 
“hear”  what  you  sound  like.  That  way,  you  can  eliminate  awkwardness  and 
avoidable  sentence-construction  errors  before  your  audience  notices  them. 

4.  List  as  many  strategies  as  you  can  that  would  enable  you  to  hear  what  your 
writing  sounds  like.  Then,  make  a commitment  to  adopt  at  least  one  of  these 
strategies  to  help  you  develop  the  essential  skill  mentioned  by  Le  Guin  in  the 
preceding  quotation.  Which  will  it  be? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  159. 
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A Style-Analysis  Vocabulary 


I’ve  noticed  that  when  teachers 
discuss  style,  they  use  a bunch 
of  adjectives — like  lively, 
heavy,  ponderous,  natural . . . 


Yeah,  and  relaxed, 
conversational,  and, 
and,  oh  yeah,  convoluted. 


Is  there  a special  vocabulary 
we  should  have  if  we’re  going 
to  talk  about  writers’  styles? 


/ ^ 

Well,  I don’t  want  you  to  think  you  have  to 
memorize  a list  of  adjectives  and  apply 
them  mathematically;  but  if  you’re  going  to 
analyse  writers’  styles  and — more 
importantly — work  at  improving  your  own,  it 
does  help  to  have  an  adequate  vocabulary. 


To  help  you  out,  here  are  a few  adjectives  commonly  used  to  describe  style  in 
writing.  In  cases  where  the  meanings  may  not  be  immediately  apparent,  short 
explanations  are  given. 


• lively 

• natural 

• plain 

• colloquial 

• precise 

® plodding 

• elegant 

• satirical 

• direct 

• ironic 

• rambling 

• pompous 

• simple 


• restrained 

• artificial 

• straightforward 

• conversational 

• impassioned 

• funny/amusing 

• heavy/ponderous 

• rhetorical  (elevated,  pompous) 

• ornate  (fully  of  flowery,  decorative  language) 

• terse  (making  every  word  count;  to  the  point) 

• convoluted  (full  of  complicated,  involved  sentences) 

• sententious  (containing  witty  statements  to  prove  a point) 
® turgid  (pompous,  overdone) 


Of  course,  this  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive;  you  may  well  be  able  to  think  of  many 
other  appropriate  ways  of  describing  style.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  there’s  overlap  in 
the  list;  many  of  the  adjectives  have  almost  the  same  meanings,  with  only  slight 
shades  of  difference.  The  list  should,  though,  give  you  a good  working  vocabulary 
for  style  analysis. 
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The  writer’s  tone  is  lively  and 
conversational,  direct  yet 


natural  does  at  times  result  in 
a certain  rambling  quality. 


colloquial.  Nowhere  does  she 
adopt  an  artificial,  ornate,  or 
rhetorical  manner,  though  her 
insistence  on  sounding 


Don’t  overdo  those  handy 
adjectives  when  analysing 
a writer’s  style.  Always 
illustrate  the  points  you 
make  with  examples 
taken  from  the  work 
you’re  analysing. 


Now  that  you’ve  got  the  tools,  it’s  time  to  put  them  to  work.  In  what  follows,  you’ll 
be  rereading  two  essays  that  you’ve  already  read  and  analysing  the  writers’  styles. 
Of  course,  the  essays  in  this  module  were  all  carefully  selected,  so  you  won’t  find 
any  written  in  a convoluted,  plodding,  or  pompous  style;  but  you  should  still  be 
able  to  distinguish  stylistic  differences  among  them. 

5.  Turn  back  to  Ellen  Goodman’s  essay  “A  Celebration  of  the  Emotions”  (page  185 
in  the  Readings  section)  and  reread  it  (it’s  not  very  long),  noting  the  manner, 
or  style,  in  which  the  writer  chose  to  present  her  ideas.  Take  careful  note  of 
purposeful  choices  in  these  areas: 

• the  writer’s  diction 

• her  formality  or  informality  of  tone 

• the  type,  length,  and  complexity  of  her  sentences 

• the  use  (if  any)  of  figurative  language 

• the  use  of  concrete  details  and  examples 

Now,  in  a sentence  or  two,  try  to  describe  Goodman’s  manner,  or  style,  of  writing. 

6.  Go  back  to  Margaret  Laurence’s  essay  “A  Place  to  Stand  On”  (page  182  in  the 
Reading’s  section)  and  reread  at  least  the  first  five  or  six  paragraphs.  Describe 
Laurence’s  manner  of  writing  in  this  essay. 


i 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  159. 


r 


So  far  in  Module  3,  you’ve  considered  what  essays  are,  where  they  come  from  and 
what  purposes  they  serve.  You’ve  also  seen  that  non-fiction  works  like  essays  can  be 
classified  as  being  either  personal  or  informational.  You’ve  also  begun  to  develop  a 
vocabulary  for  style  analysis.  In  the  next  section,  you’ll  be  focusing  more  particularly 
on  the  practical  aspects  of  creating  a personal  essay  of  your  own.  You’ll  think,  as 
well,  about  the  importance  of  audience  and  context  in  determining  the  form  that 
non-fiction  works  will  take. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  complete 
the  assignment  questions  for  this  section. 
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ection  2:  Your  Personal  Essay 


I m 


Section  1 introduced  you  to  the  study  of 
non-fiction.  You  focused  your  attention  on 
personal  essays,  and  you  were  shown  how 
important  a natural,  appealing  manner  is  in 
j essay  writing,  especially  in  the  case  of  highly 
personal  essays. 


i In  Section  2,  you’re  going  to  get  the  chance  to 
I write  a personal  essay  of  your  own — a work  on 
a topic  that  truly  interests  you  and  that’s  penned 
! in  your  own  inimitable  style.  But  if  this  idea 
j worries  you  a bit,  don’t  panic;  you’ll  be  taken 
i through  the  process  step  by  step, 
i 

j Your  principal  task  in  completing  your  Section  2 
i Assignment  will  be  to  create  and  hand  in  your 
' personal  essay.  Writing  it  will  give  you  the 
chance  to  demonstrate  your  mastery  of  the  skills 
' you’ll  be  practising  as  you  work  your  way 
I through  the  section. 

I You’ll  also  get  the  chance  in  your  assignment  to 
;!'  demonstrate  your  inference-making  skills  while 
reading  prose  non-fiction  texts  like  essays. 


Section  2:  Your  Personal  Essay 


Essays,  especially  personal  essays,  can  make  for  very  enjoyable,  often 
thought-provoking,  reading.  Unfortunately  the  very  word  essay  has  acquired 
negative  associations  for  many  students;  they  tend  to  associate  it  with  deadlines, 
dry  writing  assignments,  and  gradings. 

As  you’ve  already  been  told,  one  goal  of  this  module  is  to  help  you  come  to  an 
appreciation  of  just  how  pleasurable  it  can  be  to  read  a good  essay.  Many  readers, 
in  fact,  prefer  essays  to  works  of  fiction;  that  element  of  reality  gives  them  the 
grounding  they  need— that  sense  that  they’re  reading  about  something  real.  Another 
goal— perhaps  a more  challenging  one— is  to  get  you  to  take  pleasure  in  putting 
down  your  own  thoughts  in  a well-crafted  personal  essay  on  some  topic  that 
genuinely  interests  you. 

To  that  end,  your  assignment  for  this  section  will  be  to  write  a personal  essay.  You’ve 
already  done  some  writing  of  this  sort  in  Modules  1 and  2,  so  you  should  be  ready  to 
tackle  something  rather  more  substantial. 
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The  essays  you’ve  read  as  you  worked  through  Section  1,  along  with  the  instruction 
and  practice  in  aspects  of  essay  writing,  should  have  gone  some  way  in  preparing 
you  for  writing  a personal  essay  of  your  own. 

Because  it’s  important  that  your  essay  express  your  ideas  on  a subject  that  interests 
you,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  limit  you  to  a predetermined  list  of  possible  topics. 
You  should  begin  now,  however,  to  think  of  a topic  you’d  enjoy  writing  about.  As 
you  begin  doing  this,  bear  these  points  in  mind: 

• Good  writers  always  know  who  their  intended  audience  is  and  write  appropriately. 
Be  sure  you  have  an  intended  audience  in  mind  before  starting  to  write.  Always 
bear  in  mind,  though,  that  an  important  member  of  your  intended  audience  will  be 
your  ELA  30-1  teacher;  make  sure  your  topic  will  be  appropriate. 

• An  essay  was  defined  as  a short  piece  of  non-fictional  writing. 

That  means  your  topic  must  be  one  that  can  be  adequately 
discussed  in  a short  piece  of  writing,  so  don’t  pick  too  broad 
a topic.  Rather  than  express  your  views,  for  example,  on 
love  in  general,  consider  presenting  your  observations  on 
a teen’s  first  romance,  people’s  love  for  their  pets,  or 
what  a parent’s  love  for  a child  can  accomplish. 

And  you  might  consider  limiting  the  topic 
considerably  more  than  these  examples— perhaps 
to  one  moment  that  demonstrates  something  that  you 
think  is  important  when  it  comes  to  matters  of  love. 

• Remember  that  you’re  writing  a personal  essay,  not  an  informational  essay, 

a report,  or  a research  paper.  You  may  very  well  end  up  having  to  look  up  the 
odd  fact  or  refer  back  to  something  you’ve  read,  but  what  the  assignment  is  all 
about  is  your  views  on  a topic  presented  in  an  interesting  and  readable 
manner— not  a lot  of  researched  facts  and  figures. 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  3E 

What  are  your  initial  feelings  and  thoughts  on  your  essay  assignment  as  it’s 
been  described?  As  a preliminary  activity,  suggest  a few  topics  you  might  write 
on.  If  you  wish,  do  a bit  of  freewriting,  brainstorming,  or  webbing  on  these 
topics  to  see  where  it  leads. 

If  you’re  having  trouble  coming  up  with  a topic,  these  two  ideas  might  help: 

• Think  back  over  the  last  two  weeks.  Did  you  argue  with  anyone?  Did  you 
see,  read  about,  or  hear  about  anything  that  intrigued  or  upset  you?  What 
was  it? 

• Think  about  what  interests  you.  What  do  you  know  more  about  than  most 
people  do?  What  do  you  like  to  talk  about? 


i 


The  experience  of  reading  and  analysing  essays  written  by  other  people  should  have 
given  you  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  subject  matters  and  styles  available  to  essay 
writers.  Now,  however,  it’s  time  to  get  into  some  of  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  writing 
your  own  personal  essay. 

As  you’ve  no  doubt  come  to  realize,  personal  essays  aren’t  rigidly  structured;  as 
long  as  a writer’s  style  and  content  meet  his  or  her  purpose  and  audience,  almost 
anything  goes.  However,  as  with  most  things  that  appear  simple  and  natural  on  the 
surface,  a lot  of  hard  work  goes  into  producing  a good  personal  essay. 

This  lesson  and  the  next  will  take  you  through  the  stages  of  producing  your  own 
personal  essay.  If  you  work  through  them  methodically,  you’ll  have  done  most  of 
the  work  for  that  part  of  your  Section  2 Assignment. 

The  Prewriting  Stage 


Stage  1:  The  Limited  Topic 


Did  the  preceding  Writing  Folder 
activity  help  you  to  find  a topic 
for  your  essay?  If  not,  now  is 
the  time  to  choose  one. 
Remember  to  pick 
something  that  interests 
you  and  on  which  you 
have  definite  ideas  to 
express.  Remember,  as 
well,  to  limit  your  topic 
to  something  that  can  be 
covered  in  a few 
paragraphs  (you  may,  of 
course,  find  yourself 
limiting  it  even  more  as 
you  develop  your  essay). 

Try  webbing,  brainstorming, 
or  other  prewriting 
techniques  to  come  up  with 
a limited  topic. 


For  more  information  on  how  to  limit  a topic,  see  page  98  of  the  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


1.  The  limited  topic  for  my  essay  is 
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stage  2:  The  Thesis 


'"  a thesis  that  is 

! never  explicitly 
stated  but  is  left 
up  to  the  reader 
to  infer 


Most  essays  (with  the  possible  exception  of  those  meant  purely  to  entertain)  have  a 
thesis.  As  you  should  know,  in  more  formal  informational  essays,  the  thesis  is 
usually  stated  explicitly  in  a thesis  statement  in  the  essay’s  introduction.  In  looser 
personal  essays,  the  thesis  may  or  may  not  be  stated  outright;  and  if  it  is,  it  may 
appear  later  in  the  essay,  probably  in  the  conclusion.  An  unstated,  or  implied  thesis 
is  very  common  in  an  informal  essay;  it’s  left  up  to  the  active  reader  to  infer  the 
writer’s  principal  idea.  But  even  if  you  never  actually  state  your  thesis  in  your  essay, 
you  should  have  a working  thesis  statement  to  keep  you  on  track  and  focused  while 
writing.  Of  course,  a working  thesis  statement  can  be  revised— or  scrapped  entirely  if 
it  proves  unworkable;  but  you  must  know  what  it  is  you  want  to  say  before  you  can 
say  it. 


2.  The  working  thesis  statement  for  my  essay  is 


Stage  3:  Generating  Ideas 


Once  you  have  a topic  and  know  what  your  central  idea  is,  it’s 
time  to  generate  the  supporting  ideas.  In  a more  formal  expository 
or  persuasive  essay,  this  generally  involves  developing  the 
arguments  you’ll  use  to  prove  your  point.  In  a personal  essay, 
it  means  thinking  of  concrete  examples,  illustrations 


and  explanations  to  clarify  what  it  is  you  have  to  say. 
The  prewriting  techniques  you  looked  at  in  Module  1, 
such  as  brainstorming,  webbing,  and  free-flow 
writing,  can  work  well  at  this  stage. 


3.  Take  the  time  now  to  develop  and  support  your  thesis  by  webbing  or  whatever 
technique  works  for  you.  At  this  stage  don’t  worry  about  organization;  concentrate 
on  generating  ideas.  If  at  this  point  it  appears  that  you  have  too  much  for  one  essay, 
go  back  and  revise  your  working  thesis  statement  to  reduce  it  to  a more  manageable 
size.  Never  forget  the  recursive  nature  of  the  writing  process. 


Stage  4:  Organizing  and  Authoring 


Traditionally,  students  have  been  taught  to  write  essays  according  to  the  standard 
vase-shaped  pattern.  According  to  this  pattern,  every  essay  has  an  introduction  that 
explicitly  presents  its  thesis,  a body  of  three  or  four  paragraphs,  each  making  a 
separate  argument  to  support  the  thesis,  and  a conclusion  that  restates  the  thesis  in 
a different  way  and  wraps  up  the  essay. 

This  highly  structured  approach  to  essay  writing  still  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
especially  in  formal  expository  essays.  It  forces  writers  to  be  organized  and  logical. 
However,  in  less-formal  personal  essays,  it  does  inhibit  creativity.  You’d  be  hard  pressed 
to  find  an  essay  following  this  pattern,  for  instance,  in  any  non-fiction  anthology. 
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Every  essay,  however,  should  have  these  three  parts: 

• a recognizable  introduction  that  draws  the  reader  in 

• a body  that  delivers  on  what  the  introduction  has  led  the  reader  to  expect 


• a conclusion  that  leaves  the  reader  with  a sense  of  finality— that  nothing  has 
been  left  hanging 


organizing 

principle 


in  literature,  the 
principle  governing 
how  ideas  are 
shaped  into  a 
structure 


Given  that  structure,  however,  you  should  feel  free  in  a personal  essay  to  develop  it 
in  any  way  that  you  feel  works.  It’s  most  important,  however,  that  you  do  have  an 
organization.  An  essay  that  rambles  and  digresses  will  soon  lose  its  hold  on  readers. 
That  means  you  should  have  some  overriding  organizing  principle  around  which 
you’ll  structure  your  writing.  Perhaps  your  essay  will  be  essentially  a narrative; 
perhaps  it  will  be  largely  descriptive,  or  expository,  or  persuasive. 


To  review  those  terms,  take  a look  at 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook 
for  Secondary  Students,  from  the  bottom 
of  page  105  to  the  bottom  of  page  108. 


4.  Go  back  and  look  again  at  Stephen  Tautens’  essay  “A  Thankless  Experience,” 
Marguerite  McGlinn’s  essay  “A  Braver  Thing:  On  Planning  My  Mother’s  Funeral, 
and  Margaret  Laurence’s  essay  “A  Place  to  Stand  On.”  Identify  the  primary 
organizing  principle  used  by  each  writer. 


f Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  159.  i 


Most  essayists,  after  deciding 
on  an  organizing  principle, 
write  an  outline  of  their  essay. 


r 


r ^ 

Outlines!  Oh  no!  I hate  outlines.  I 
never  know  how  I want  an  essay  to 
be  until  I write  it.  I just  let  it  develop 


Me  too.  And  if  I have  to  hand  in  an 
outline,  I write  it  afterwards.  And  I still 
get  pretty  good  marks  on  my  essays. 

k. y 
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The  approach  used  by  these  students  can,  in  fact,  work  for  some  writers  as  long  as 
they  have  some  organizing  principle  in  mind  and  are  prepared  to  do  extensive 
rewriting  at  the  revision  stage.  A very  informal,  personal  essay,  like  Stephen  Tautens’ 
“A  Thankless  Experience,”  is  probably  best  written  without  much  actual  outlining; 
but  remember  that  the  author  of  this  piece  is  a professional  writer  with  a great  deal 
of  experience.  As  he  wrote,  he  no  doubt  had  a very  clear  idea  of  what  he  wanted  to 
say  and  how  he’d  say  it. 

An  outline  can  save  a lot  of  time  at  the  writing  and  revision  stages;  the  trick  is  to 
regard  it  not  as  something  written  in  stone  but  as  a general  road  map  that  tells  you 
how  you  can  get  where  you  want  to  end  up.  Just  as  travellers  can  change  routes  if  a 
more  attractive  alternative  appears,  so  too  should  writers  feel  free  to  change  or 
even  abandon— their  outlines  if,  at  the  writing  stage,  they  come  up  with  better  ideas. 


Outlining  is  something  you  looked  at  briefly  in  Module  1 . There  are  probably  as 
many  ways  of  outlining  as  there  are  writers,  but  for  an  example  of  a standard  format 
you  can  try,  look  again  at  pages  99  to  103  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students.  Your  other  English  handbook  may  also  contain  good  information 
on  outlining. 

5.  Create  an  outline  for  your  personal  essay.  Use  a format  illustrated  in  the  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  or  any  outline  style  that  feels 
comfortable. 


Drafting 


At  the  drafting  stage,  as  you’ll  remember  from 
Module  1,  you  finally  get  down  to  some  real  writing. 
And  an  important  thing  to  consider  at  this  point  is 
the  tone  and  style  of  your  essay.  You’ve  done  a good 
deal  of  work  on  these  concepts  already,  so  you 
should  know  what  they  mean. 

It’s  important,  though,  to  know  precisely  what  tone 
you’re  adopting  and  how  to  implement  that  tone 
through  your  style.  And  to  do  this  you  need  to  know 
just  who  your  audience  is  and  what  your  purpose  is  in 
writing.  An  inappropriate  tone  or  an  inconsistent  style 
will  quickly  ruin  a well-planned  essay. 


6.  The  tone  of  my  essay  should  be 
to  adopt  could  be  described  as  _ 


. The  style  I intend 


Section  2:  Your  Personal  Essay 


Writing  an  Introduction 

Although  most  of  what  you  have  to  say  in  an  essay  appears  in  the  body,  it’s  important 
to  provide  a framework  for  the  body  with  a good  introduction  and  conclusion. 

An  essay’s  introduction  should  do  three  things.  It  should 

tell  your  readers  what  you’ll  be  discussing 

establish  the  essay’s  tone  [and,  in  a more  formal  essay,  the  method  of 
discussion  to  be  used) 


cliche 


an  expression 
that  was  once 
interesting  but 
now  has  lost  its 
power  through 
overuse 


• grab  readers’  attention 

Writing  a good  introduction  can  be  difficult.  Here  are  some  strategies  that  may  make 
it  easier; 

• Don  t be  too  formal,  especially  in  a personal  essay.  Saying  something  like  “In 
this  essay  the  topic  for  discussion  will  be  ...”  is  clear  but  dull.  Unless  you’re 
writing  a very  formal  paper  on  a highly  complex  subject,  try  for  a livelier  way 
of  beginning.  Never  begin  a personal  essay  this  way. 

• Keep  your  introduction  short.  Don’t  hide  what  you  have  to  say  with  flowery, 
repetitive  language.  And  always  avoid  cliches.  (If  you’re  unclear  about  cliches,  take 
a look  at  page  88  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.] 

• Don’t  be  too  abrupt— unless  you  deliberately  intend  to  jolt  the  reader  and  then 
immediately  make  the  situation  clear  with  an  explanation,  as  in  this  example. 


“Shark!  Shark!  ” Those  were  the  very 
last  words  I’d  hoped  to  hear  during 
my  first  scuba-diving  experience. 
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• Avoid  introductions  that  depend  on  the  title  for  their  meanings,  as  in  this  example. 

What’s  Wrong  with  Canada? 

This  is  a question  I’ve  been  asking  myself  a good  deal  recently. 


• Be  sure  to  establish  a tone  in  your  introduction  that  will  be  consistently 
maintained  throughout  the  essay. 

Sample  Introductory  Techniques 

If  you’re  unsure  how  to  begin  an  essay,  here  are  a few  standard  techniques  that  can 
work  well  if  used  properly,  along  with  an  example  of  each: 

• You  can  begin  with  a quotation,  being  sure  to  explain  the  situation  right  away. 


“If  you  want  to  succeed  in  life,  work,  work,  work.”  That  was  my 
Uncle  Stephan’s  motto,  and  it  pretty  well  summed  up  his  life. 


• You  can  begin  by  speaking  directly  to  the  reader. 


Perhaps  you’ve  never  thought  about  how  a fish  feels  on  the  end  of  a hook. 


• You  can  begin  with  an  exclamation. 


I hate  weekends!  This  may  not  be  a viewpoint 
shared  by  many  people,  but  . . . 


• You  can  begin  by  correcting  a common  misconception. 


It  is  sometimes  said  that  only  through  great 
suffering  can  great  art  be  produced.  Not  so. 


You  can  begin  by  asking  a question. 


Why  is  it  that  no  matter  what  line-up  you  join  at  the  supermarket, 
it  always  moves  more  slowly  than  any  of  the  others? 


• You  can  begin  by  dividing  a topic  into  the  divisions  that  you  intend  to  discuss, 
though  this  approach  normally  would  be  very  dry  in  a personal  essay. 


In  examining  the  popular  music  of  the  1960s, 
you  should  ask  yourself  these  questions: 


Of  course  there  are  many,  many  more  ways  in  which  an  imaginative  writer  can  begin 
an  essay.  It  would  be  a good  idea  at  this  point  to  reread  the  introductions  to  the 
essays  you  ve  read  so  far  in  this  module  to  see  how  a few  professional  writers  begin 
their  works.  ° 

7.  Now  it’s  time  to  write  the  introduction  to  your  personal  essay.  Try  to  draw  the 
reader  in  while  establishing  your  topic  and  tone. 

Drafting  the  Body 


With  your  outline  made  and  your  introduction  written,  you’re  all  set  to  write  the 
body  of  your  essay.  This  is  where  you’ll  exercise  your  real  writing  skills. 


Structuring  Paragraphs 

The  body  of  your  essay  will  be  composed  of  several 
paragraphs.  Learning  to  write  well-developed  paragraphs 
is  essential. 

A paragraph,  as  you  well  know,  is  a group  of  sentences  that 
develops  a single  idea  or  topic  and  presents  it  as  a unified 
whole.  The  sentences  in  a paragraph  must  relate  to  each 
other  in  the  same  way  as  links  in  a chain  are  connected.  A 
misplaced  or  irrelevant  idea,  like  an  inferior  link,  tends  to 
weaken  the  chain. 


Just  as  a sentence  is  a basic  unit  of  speech,  so  the  paragraph  is  a basic  unit  of 
writing.  For  this  reason  the  paragraph  becomes  most  important  in  learning  to  write 
well.  If  you  can  write  good  paragraphs,  then  you  should  be  able  to  write  effective 
essays,  for  these  consist  simply  of  a series  of  related  paragraphs. 
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ISSBHri 

a sentence  that 
explicitly  states 
the  main  idea  of 
a paragraph 


Since  a paragraph  develops  a single  topic,  normally,  but  not  always,  this  topic  is 
explicitly  presented  in  a single  sentence  called  the  topic  sentence— another  term 
that’s  probably  very  familiar  to  you.  Often,  the  topic  sentence  appears  right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  paragraph,  but  by  no  means  always.  A piece  of  writing  of  more 
than  just  a few  paragraphs,  each  of  which  begins  with  a topic  sentence,  would 
become  monotonous.  Sometimes  the  topic  sentence  will  appear  at  the  end,  with 
all  that  comes  before  building  up  to  it.  Sometimes  it  will  appear  in  the  middle  of 
the  paragraph;  and  at  times  there  will  be  no  topic  sentence  at  all,  though  one  will 
be  implied  by  the  content  of  the  paragraph. 


For  examples  of  paragraphs  discussing  roughly  the  same  subject  but  with  topic 
sentences  positioned  differently,  see  page  105  of  your  Euglish  Ldugudgc  Arts 
Hdndbook  for  Seconddry  Students.  Your  other  English  handbook  will  likely  also 
contain  material  on  this  topic;  look  up  “paragraphs”  in  the  index. 

8.  Using  the  three  paragraphs  in  the  English  Lnngudge  Arts  Hnndhook  for  Seconddry 
Students  as  a model,  write  a paragraph  on  this  same  topic  (a  wonderful  time  at 
the  lake)  with  an  implied  topic  sentence. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  159. 


A paragraph,  of  course,  is  more  than  a topic  sentence.  You  must  also  decide  on  a 
method  of  developing  that  topic  sentence. 


There’s  no  rule  to  determine  what  method  of  development  to  use,  but  with  the 
purpose  clear,  probably  one  method  will  seem  more  appropriate  than  another.  If 
you’re  describing  something,  for  example,  you’ll  use  details;  if  you  re  narrating, 
you’ll  usually  tell  what  happened  in  chronological  order;  if  you’re  explaining,  you  11 
use  step-by-step  detail;  but  don’t  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  these  forms  are  rigid. 
Many  of  them  may  be  used  in  combination.  In  fact  good  writers  do  use  a 
combination  and  seldom  stop  to  consider  which  method  they’re  using.  As  writers 
become  experienced,  they  automatically  use  a method  appropriate  to  their  purpose. 


r ^ 

I’ve  noticed  that  a lot  of 
writers  these  days  use  really 
short  paragraphs — maybe 
only  a sentence  or  two  each. 


You’re  right;  it’s  all  part  of  the  modern 
trend  toward  giving  hurried  readers 
bite-sized  pieces  of  information  that 
they  can  quickly  digest.  That  sort  of 
writing  seems  snappy;  it  moves  along 
at  a fast  pace.  But  it  doesn’t  work  too 
well  with  serious  topics.  A good  rule  of 
thumb  is  that  the  more  serious  an 
essay  is,  the  longer  and  more  complex 
its  paragraphing  will  likely  be. 
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Section  2:  Your  Personal  Essay 


Writing  Interesting  Sentences 

Sentence  Variety 


Good  writers  have  a sound  understanding  of  sentence  structure  and  can  vary  the  sorts 
of  sentences  they  use  to  achieve  the  effects  they  want.  A style  that  consists  of  sentences 
of  the  same  type  and  roughly  the  same  length  is  tedious,  just  like  a piece  of  music  that 
consists  of  only  one  or  two  notes.  Compare  these  two  short  paragraphs. 


My  Aunt  Ingrid  came  to  visit  last  week.  I had  never  seen  her  before  ■ 

though  she  is  over  80  years  old.  She  is  really  quite  a lively  old  girl.  | 

She  turned  out  to  be  the  life  of  the  party  on  the  weekend.  She  didn’t 
go  to  bed  until  4:00  a.m.  By  then  all  the  guests  had  gone. 

My  Aunt  Ingrid,  whom  I’d  never  seen  before,  came  to  visit  last  week 
Although  she’s  over  80  years  old,  she’s  really  quite  a lively  old  girl;  in 
fact,  she  was  the  life  of  the  party  on  Friday  night.  No  going  to  bed  for 
her  until  the  last  guest  had  gone— at  4:00  a.m.! 


The  first  paragraph,  though  it  talks  about  a lively  elderly  woman,  conveys  a 
distinctly  unlively  impression  by  its  monotonous  style.  The  style  of  the  second 
by  contrast,  conveys  in  itself  some  of  Aunt  Ingrid’s  liveliness. 


Thinking  back  to  Module  1,  I’d 
say  that  the  second  version  has 
more  voice.  I can  sense  it,  but  I 
can’t  quite  put  my  finger  on  why. 


You’re  quite  right.  Perhaps  the 
discussion  that  follows  will  help  you 
analyse  the  writing  better  so  you  can  see 
why  the  second  version  sounds  better. 
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As  you  doubtless  know,  sentences  come  in  four  basic  types,  based  on  their  function. 
Good  writers  use  all  four  types  judiciously  for  variety  and  effect. 

• declarative  sentences,  which  make  assertions 

• interrogative  sentences,  which  ask  questions 

• imperative  sentences,  which  give  commands 

• exclamatory  sentences,  which  make  exclamations 

If  you’d  like  to  review  these  sentence  types,  see  page  73  of  the  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  Your  other  English  handbook  will  be  sure  to  have 
more  material  on  sentence  types  categorized  by  function. 

But  even  these  four  basic  sentence  types  admit  of  a great  deal  of  variety.  As 
examples,  here  are  three  declarative  sentence— by  far  the  most  common  type  in  most 
writing.  Most  simple  declarative  sentences  follow  the  basic  pattern  of  subject  verb 
object,  with  modifiers  appearing  at  appropriate  places. 

S V o 

• The  dog  chased  the  cat. 

s modifier 

• Miss  Sawchuck,  falling  into  a rage, 

V o modifier 

threw  me  out  of  class. 

modifier  s v o 

• The  eighteenth  century  English  writer  Daniel  Defoe  wrote  Robinson  Crusoe, 

modifier 

a book  that  some  feel  was  the  first  real  novel. 


! 
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However,  good  writers  regularly  shift  this  usual  order  for  extra  emphasis  of  some 
important  idea  or  simply  to  avoid  monotony.  Different  parts  of  sentences  can  be 
shifted,  as  the  following  examples  show. 


Usual  Order 

1 have  never  seen  a more  enjoyable 
movie. 

Therese  loves  her  work  above 
everything  else. 

A blinding  light  then  appeared  out  of 
nowhere. 

Hans  came  down  right  on  his  sprained 
ankle. 

Louie’s  car  is  the  fastest  here,  even  if  it 
is  the  oldest. 


Shifted  Order 

Never  have  I seen  a more  enjoyable 
movie. 

Above  everything  else,  Therese  loves  her 
work. 

Then  out  of  nowhere  appeared  a 
blinding  light. 

Down  came  Hans,  right  on  his  sprained 
ankle. 

Louie’s  car,  even  if  it  is  the  oldest,  is 
the  fastest  one  here. 

or 

Even  if  it  is  the  oldest  one  here,  Louie’s 
car  is  the  fastest. 


Shifting  your  word  order  from  time  to  time  will 
add  interest  to  your  writing,  but  be  careful  not 
to  create  awkward  sentences  in  the  process 


periodic 

sentence 


a sentence  in  which 
the  main  idea  comes 
at  the  end 


loose  sentence 


a sentence  in  which 
the  main  idea  comes 
at  the  beginning 


A distinction  can  be  made  between  what  are  called  loose  and  periodic  sentences.  A 
sentence  in  which  the  central  idea  appears  at  the  end  is  called  a periodic  sentence. 
Such  a sentence  forces  readers  to  wait  for  the  main  thought  until  they’ve  read  all  the 
details  on  which  it’s  based.  The  effect,  therefore,  is  one  of  suspense. 

By  contrast,  a sentence  that  gives  the  main  idea  first  and  then  adds  to  it  is  called  a 
loose  sentence.  It  doesn’t  create  suspense. 
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Compare  these  sentences: 


• I passed  the  exam,  though  I had  a bad  cold,  was  extremely  nervous,  and  had 
slept  badly  the  night  before,  (loose) 

• Although  1 had  a bad  cold,  was  extremely  nervous,  and  had  slept  badly  the 
night  before,  1 passed  the  exam,  (periodic) 

• 1 simply  abhor  insects,  though  I can  tolerate  ladybugs 
and  butterflies,  (loose) 

• Although  1 can  tolerate  ladybugs  and  butterflies,  1 
simply  abhor  insects,  (periodic) 

Periodic  sentences,  like  any  sentences  with  shifted  constructions,  add  variety  and 
interest  to  your  writing  if  you  use  them  well.  They’re  far  less  commonly  used  than 
loose  sentences,  but  the  result  is  that  their  effect  is  that  much  greater. 

Sentence  Length 

Sentence  length  is  another  way  of  achieving  variety  in  writing.  A passage  that 
contains  sentences  all  roughly  the  same  length  is  monotonous.  If  they’re  all  long, 
the  passage  becomes  ponderous.  If  they’re  all  short,  it  becomes  choppy  and  infantile. 
If  they’re  all  of  medium  length,  it  may  simply  be  dull.  By  contrast,  a short,  abrupt 
sentence  inserted  after  several  longer  ones  will  instantly  catch  the  reader’s  attention. 
A couple  in  a row,  if  wisely  placed,  will  almost  certainly  pick  up  the  pace  of  a piece 
of  writing. 

Rhythm 

When  people  think  of  rhythm  in  writing,  they  usually  think  of  poetry,  which 
generally  has  a stronger  rhythm  than  does  prose.  But  good  creative  prose  writing, 
too,  has  rhythm;  it’s  what  makes  prose  flow  smoothly. 

Reread  the  two  paragraphs  about  Aunt  Ingrid  that  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the 
discussion  of  sentence  varieties.  Note  how  the  second  paragraph  has  a much 
stronger  and  more  pleasing  rhythm  than  the  first  one.  The  first  is  jerky  and  sounds 
as  though  it  were  written  by  an  elementary  student.  What  makes  the  second  flow  so 
much  more  smoothly?  Variety  is  the  chief  thing — variety  of  sentence  structure  and 
sentence  length.  It  also  has  transitional  devices  that  smooth  out  jumps  from  one 
thought  to  another  (more  on  that  later) . Finally,  it  simply  has  cadence— a pleasing 
sequence  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  that  creates  a rhythm  when  read. 

When  reading  prose  passages,  be  alert  for  their  rhythm.  In  writing  your  own,  strive 
for  a pleasing  rhythm.  Don’t  go  overboard  and  try  to  create  a singsong  effect.  Just 
use  variety  wisely  and  keep  your  ear  tuned  to  what  you’re  writing;  the  rhythm 
should  take  care  of  itself. 


cadence 


a sequence  of 
stressed  and 
unstressed  syllables 
that  creates  a 
rhythm 


a word  grouping 
that  has  a subject 
and  predicate 
(or  verb) 


Two  related  ways  of  achieving  a pleasing  rhythm  are  to  use  repetition  and  parallel 
structures  from  time  to  time.  The  latter  technique  involves  juxtaposing  sentences  or 
clauses  of  precisely  the  same  length  and  structure.  While  this  normally  makes  for  a 
dull  style,  good  writers  can  occasionally  achieve  an  interesting  effect,  and  emphasize 
a point,  by  doing  it  deliberately.  Probably  the  most  famous  example  of  parallel 
structures  in  English  literature  is  the  opening  passage  Charles  Dickens’  novel  A Tale 
of  Two  Cities,  a work  set  during  the  French  Revolution. 


It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times,  it  was  the  age 
of  wisdom,  it  was  the  age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of 
belief,  it  was  the  epoch  of  incredulity,  it  was  the  season  of 
Light,  it  was  the  season  of  Darkness,  it  was  the  spring  of  hope, 
it  was  the  winter  of  despair,  we  had  everything  before  us,  we 
had  nothing  before  us,  we  were  all  going  direct  to  Heaven,  we 
were  all  going  direct  the  other  way. 


parallelism 


the  juxtaposing  of 
sentences  or  parts 
of  sentences  of 
exactly  the  same 
length,  structure, 
and  weight  so  as 
to  achieve  a sense 
of  balance 


This  sort  of  structure  is  called  parallelism;  while  Dickens  chose  not  to  punctuate 
his  parallel  clauses  as  individual  sentences,  he  could  have.  The  use  of  parallelism 
of  sentences  or  clauses  within  sentences  can  lend  a great  deal  of  punch  to  a piece 
of  writing  if  not  overdone.  And  it’s  even  more  effective  in  speech  making,  where 

the  rhythmic  effect  of  repetition  and  parallelism  can  have  an  almost  hypnotic  effect 
on  an  audience. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Probably  the  most  famous  example  of  repetition  and  parallelism  in  modern 
speech  making  is  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.’s  famous  “1  Have  a Dream”-a  speech 
you  were  referred  to  in  a Going  Further  activity  in  Module  1,  Section  4.  As  noted 
there,  you’ve  probably  read  and/or  heard  this  speech  in  past  English  language 
arts  classes,  but  if  you’re  not  familiar  with  it,  use  the  title  as  a search  term  with 
an  Internet  search  engine.  You’ll  certainly  find  many  sites  with  the  complete 
written  text,  and  you  may  even  find  an  audio  version  so  you  can  hear  Dr.  King 
himself.  You’ll  be  impressed  with  the  dramatic  impact  created  in  this  speech  by 
repetition  and  parallelism. 


Consider  using  repetition  and  parallelism,  along  with  a variety  of  sentence  types 
and  lengths,  as  you  draft  the  body  of  your  essay.  Refer  to  your  handbooks  for  a 
much  fuller  discussion  of  how  to  improve  the  impact  of  your  sentence  structures 
In  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary^  Students,  refer  in  particular 
to  pages  89  to  92. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


For  more  review  of  some  of  the  techniques  touched  on  in  the  preceding 
discussion— like  parallelism,  repetition,  and  rhythm— take  a look  at  the  segment 
“Understanding  the  Effects  of  Stylistic  Techniques  and  Rhetorical  Devices”  on  the 
English  Language  Arts  30-1  Mnltimedia  Segments  CD-ROM.  Note  that  you  may 
have  viewed  this  clip  before  if  you  took  ELA  20-1  in  this  series  of  courses. 


Imagery  and  Figurative  Language 


r ! ^ 

Imagery  and  figurative  language!  Isn’t 
that  stuff  we  do  when  we  get  to  poetry? 


^ ^ 

It  certainly  will  be  dealt  with  at 

greater  length  in  the  poetry  module — 
Module  4 — but  it’s  important  to 
remember  that  good  prose  writers, 
too,  use  vivid  images  and  figures  of 
speech  like  metaphors,  similes,  and 
personification  to  make  their  writing 
concrete  and  colourful.  You  saw  this 
in  Lesson  1,  but  it  bears  repetition. 

C i 


O 


To  see  writing  of  this  sort  done  by  a master,  turn  again  to  Henry  Beston’s  description 
of  the  surf  on  page  13  in  Section  1:  Lesson  1. 

9.  In  Section  1 you  thought  about  writers’  styles  in  a rather  general  sense. 

Style  in  writing  depends  to  a great  degree  on  such  factors  as  sentence  types, 
paragraph  structures,  and  the  use  of  devices  like  parallelism,  imagery,  and 
figurative  language. 


Turn  back  to  the  essays  (including  the  Beston  passage)  you’ve  read  so  far  in  this 
course  and  find  examples  of  the  following; 


a.  vivid  imagery 

b.  a metaphor  or  simile 

c.  parallelism 

d.  a periodic  sentence 

e.  an  interrogative  sentence 

f.  a very  short  paragraph 

g.  a long  sentence  juxtaposed  next  to  a short  one 

h.  any  other  interesting  and  unusual  sentence  structure 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  paige  160^  A 
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10.  a.  Go  to  your  Writing  Folder  and  go  over  some  of  the  entries  it  contains,  looking  j 
for  ways  to  improve  your  use  of  sentences.  Select  one  entry  and  spend  some  j 
time  revising  it,  trying  to  make  it  more  lively  and  interesting  by  employing  somej 
of  the  methods  and  techniques  you’ve  looked  at  in  this  lesson.  j 

b.  Basing  your  response  on  what  you  discovered  while  responding  to  question 
a.,  make  a list  of  at  least  three  things  you  can  do  to  improve  your  use  of 
sentences  in  your  writing.  And  once  you’ve  made  your  list,  really  make  an 
effort  to  implement  your  ideas  when  you  write. 

c.  Trying  out  new  strategies  is  a great  idea,  but  it’s  not  of  much  use  if  they 

don’t  improve  things  or — even  worse— if  they  make  things  worse.  Suggest 
at  least  three  things  you  can  do  to  monitor  the  success  of  the  writing 
strategies  you  suggested  in  question  b.  ' 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  161. 


11.  Now  it’s  time  to  really  put  into  practice  some  of  the  techniques  you’ve  been 
studying — and  the  ideas  you  came  up  with  when  responding  to  question  10. 

At  this  point,  you  should  be  prepared  to  write  the  body  of  your  personal  essay. 
Take  the  time  you  need,  and  produce  your  first  draft  now.  You’ll  work  at 
revising  and  editing  it  in  the  next  lesson. 

Writing  an  Effective  Conclusion 

Like  an  introduction,  a conclusion  to  an  essay 
should  be  neither  too  abrupt  nor  too  long-winded. 

In  a short  essay  it  may  be  just  a sentence  or  two  in 
the  final  paragraph,  but  more  often  a conclusion 
should  be  allotted  a paragraph  of  its  own. 

A conclusion  should  do  two  things: 

• create  a sense  of  finality  and  completeness 

refer  somehow  to  the  central  idea  of  the  paper  (though  in  a personal  essay  even 
this  isn’t  necessary  if  your  conclusion  creates  a satisfying  sense  of  finality) 

Here  are  three  hints  that  may  help  you  write  a good  conclusion: 

• Try  to  have  the  conclusion  develop  naturally.  It  shouldn’t  appear  tacked  on  as  | 
an  afterthought. 

• Avoid  cliches  like  In  conclusion  or  To  sum  up  ..  . or  In  closing  let  me  state  .... 

• Don’t  ramble  on  or  become  wordy.  When  you’ve  said  what  you  have  to  say,  stop. 
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Sample  Concluding  Techniques 

There  are  many  ways  of  writing  the  conclusion  of  an  essay.  Here  are  a few 
techniques  that,  if  used  properly,  can  make  for  interesting  conclusions.  Note 
that  these  examples  haven’t  all  been  taken  from  personal  essays;  the  first,  for 
instance,  is  from  a report.  But  the  techniques  they  demonstrate  can  be  applied 
to  all  sorts  of  situations. 

• You  can  summarize  the  central  idea  of  the  composition.  Here’s  an  example. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  causes  of  the  Second  World  War  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  harsh  terms  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  1919.  Had 
Germany  not  been  treated  so  badly  then,  very  likely  the  conditions 
that  allowed  for  Hitler’s  rise  to  power  would  never  have  occurred. 


• You  can  refer  to  your  title. 


The  return  of  the  whooping  crane  is  one  of  the  few  success  stories  in 
the  struggle  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  endangered  species.  The 
process,  however,  has  been  a slow  one,  and  the  number  of  whoopers 
is  still  small.  It  will  he  a long  time  before  their  survival  is  assured. 


—“The  Return  of  the  Whooping  Crane” 


• You  can  ask  a question. 


Despite  the  evidence  we  have  examined,  the 
fact  is  that  no  hard,  indisputable  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  Sasquatch  has  yet  been 
produced.  No  doubt,  some  hardy  soul  will 
simply  have  to  go  out  and  bring  back  an  animal 
to  establish  its  reality.  Perhaps  the  person  to 
do  this  will  be  someone  who  has  read  this 
essay.  Might  you  be  the  one? 
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• You  can  bring  up  a final  major  point  if  your  essay  is  a short  one. 


I’ll  wrap  up  with  one  last  thought.  Although  genealogy  can  be  an 
absorbing  and  rewarding  hobby,  don’t  take  it  too  seriously.  It  may  be 
fun  to  know  who  our  ancestors  were  and  where  they  came  from,  but 
you  shouldn’t  let  this  lead  to  an  obsessive  fascination  with  yourself 
and  your  roots.  What  really  matters  is  that  you  are  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problems  that  face  our  society  today.  Enjoy  tracing 
your  family  tree  as  a hobby,  but  remember  it  is  just  that— a hobby. 

• You  can  end  with  a quotation,  direct  or  indirect. 


Running  your  own  small  business  is,  as  you  have  seen,  a challenge  few 
people  are  willing  to  meet,  but  one  with  potential  for  great  rewards.  Here  is 
how  one  successful  entrepreneur  put  it: 

I work  sixteen  hours  a day  and  haven’t  taken  a holiday  in  five  years.  I carry  a 
tremendous  debt  load,  and  I must  cope  with  constant  fluctuations  in  consumer 
demand  and  costs  of  operation.  I know  that  any  day  new  competitors  may 
appear  on  the  scene.  What’s  more,  I pay  myself  a salary  I can  barely  live  off. 
But  I m my  own  boss — and  I wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 


Of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  introductions,  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  an 
imaginative  writer  can  conclude  a paper.  These  examples  are  included  just  to  give 
you  a few  ideas. 

12.  Now  write  the  conclusion  of  your  essay.  Try  to  tie  up  loose  ends  and  leave  your 
readers  with  a feeling  of  satisfaction. 


GOING  FURTHER 


documentary 


a show  or  program 
in  which  factual 
information  is 
presented  in  an 
artistic  and 
entertaining 
manner 


Of  course,  it  isn’t  just  written  non-fiction  works 
that  require  effective  introductions  and 
conclusions.  Try  watching  a documentary  on 
television,  noting  in  particular  how  it  begins  and 
ends.  How  do  the  introduction  and  conclusion 
relate  to  the  content  of  the  show?  What 
techniques  are  used  to  grab  viewers’  attention 
and  wrap  things  up?  In  what  ways  do  beginnings 
and  endings  in  non-fiction  works — be  they  print 
materials,  speeches,  or  television  productions — 
seem  to  work  similarly? 


Lesson  1 has  been  quite  a lengthy  one,  but  the  good  news  is  that  if  you’ve  worked 
yoLii  way  through  it  systematically,  the  rough  draft  of  your  essay  should  now  be 
complete.  In  Lesson  2 you’ll  work  at  editing  and  revising  your  essay. 


By  the  end  of  Lesson  1,  you  should  have 
produced  the  first  draft  of  your  personal 
essay.  Now  it’s  time  to  revise  and  edit  it. 
That’s  what  you’ll  be  doing  as  you  work 
through  Lesson  2. 

If  you’re  studying  in  a situation  in  which 
you  can  work  with  a partner  or  in  a small 
group,  this  is  an  excellent  way  to 
approach  the  revision  stage  of  your  essay. 
You  can  critique  each  other’s  first  drafts, 
pointing  out  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  suggesting  ways  in  which  each  draft 
can  be  improved. 


Whether  you’re  working  with  a partner, 
in  a small  group,  or  on  your  own,  what 
follows  are  suggestions  for  some  of  the 
things  to  look  for  at  the  revision  stage. 
Refer,  as  well,  to  the  Revision  Checklist 
you  were  given  on  page  82  of  Section  4: 
Lesson  1 of  Module  1.  (Note  that  the 


suggestions  are  presented  as  though 

you’re  revising  your  own  essay;  they  speak  of  “my  writing”  or  “my  sentence 
structure.”  Everything  suggested  applies,  of  course,  to  anyone’s  first  draft  you 
may  be  critiquing.)  You  might  also  want  to  see  the  checklist  on  page  111  of  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Tone  and  Style 


One  thing  to  do  at  the  revision  stage  is  to  check  to  see  that  the  tone  you’ve  taken 
and  the  style  you’ve  adopted  are  appropriate  to  your  intended  audience.  Is  your 
level  of  language  suitable?  Is  it  consistent? 

Voice 


Something  else  to  look  for  is  voice.  Voice  is  especially  important  when  writing 
personal  essays.  If  your  personality  is  to  come  through,  you  must  be  sure  that 
you’ve  written  in  your  own,  authentic  voice. 
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Does  your  essay  speak  with  your  own  voice?  Does  it  sound  as 
if  you  really  care  about  your  topic?  Have  you  written  what  you 
really  think  and  feel?  Does  your  writing  style  reflect  your 
interest?  Is  it  lively  and  entertaining?  Does  it  sound  like  you? 


Unity 


in  writing,  a 
singleness  of 
purpose  or  focus 


A very  important  element  to  look  for  in  your  writing  at  the  revision  stage  is  unity. 
In  Module  2,  you  thought  about  artistic  unity  in  the  context  of  any  text — verbal  or 
visual.  Unity  in  writing  is  very  closely  related  to  this  concept;  it  simply  means  a 
singleness  of  purpose  or  focus.  An  essay — or  anything  you  write — should  have  a 
specific  focus,  and  you  shouldn’t  stray  from  it.  Likewise,  each  paragraph  within  the 
larger  piece  should  develop  a single  topic  and  present  it  as  a unified  whole — 
something  you  looked  at  on  page  46  of  Lesson  1 under  the  subheading  Structuring 
Paragraphs.  When  revising,  check  that  each  paragraph  stays  on  topic— usually 
dictated  by  the  topic  sentence.  Check  also  that  each  paragraph  contributes  as  it 
should  to  the  topic  of  the  essay  itself.  Extraneous  material  will  make  for  a vague, 
rambling  style  that  will  discourage  reader  interest. 


1.  Following  is  a passage  that  lacks  unity.  Rewrite  it  so  that  it  clearly  has  a single 
focus.  You  may  omit  extraneous  information,  change  sentence  subjects,  or 
anything  that  you  feel  necessary  to  bring  unity  into  the  passage. 


Last  winter,  we  finished  our  basement  so  I could  move  down  there.  We  began  by 
framing  the  walls;  that  was  a job  Dad  and  I did  together.  Then  Mom  did  the  wiring. 
Dad  stays  away  from  electricity  ever  since  his  accident;  you  should  see  how  nervous 
he  gets  around  any  wiring  job  now!  Of  course.  Dad  has  always  been  a nervous  kind 
of  guy — especially  when  he’s  driving.  Boy,  does  he  hate  icy  roads! 


When  the  wiring  was  done,  I put  in  the  fibreglass  insulation. 
That’s  an  easy  job,  but  an  itchy  one.  I much  preferred  installing 
styrofoam  insulation,  which  I did  in  Aunt  Olga’s  cottage  two 
summers  ago.  It’s  a great  cottage,  but  it  got  cool  in  the  winter. 
Next  came  putting  up  the  drywall  and  the  taping,  mudding, 
and  sanding  that  goes  along  with  that  job.  Mom  and  Dad  did 
most  of  it  together,  but  Dad  did  the  sanding  because  Mom  gets 
asthma  with  all  that  dust.  Her  asthma’s  been  getting  much 
worse  lately,  I think.  She’s  going  to  try  some  new  medication 
starting  next  week. 
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ij  in  writing,  the  clear 
I connection  of  ideas 
■ and  details 


Drywalling’s  a tricky  job,  but  it  turned  out  pretty  nicely.  I painted  the  walls  myself — 
a soft  off-white  colour,  sort  of  like  the  one  in  the  hall  upstairs— and  Dad  and  Mom 
put  down  the  linoleum.  We  were  going  to  have  carpets  for  warmth  but  Mom  thought 
lino  would  be  easier  to  keep  clean,  and  it’s  better  for  her  asthma,  at  least  according 
to  her  doctor,  who  I don’t  really  think  knows  much,  to  tell  the  truth. 

We  still  haven’t  installed  a suspended  ceiling,  so  I’m  living  with  all  the  joists  and 
wires  and  insulation  exposed;  but  we’ll  get  around  to  it  one  of  these  days.  It’s 
funny,  isn’t  it,  how  you  can  learn  to  live  with  things;  for  example,  I never  see  the 
mess  in  my  room  because  I’m  used  to  it.  I think  the  same  thing’s  happening  with 
my  ceiling. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  162. 


Coherence 

Unity  alone  isn’t  enough  to  ensure  a well-written  essay.  What  you  write  must  also 
have  coherence. 


I srence!  I don’t  get  it;  if 
essay’s  unified,  won’t  it 
matically  be  coherent? 


Not  automatically.  Coherence 
depends  on  two  other 
factors — the  order  in  which 
you  present  your  ideas  and 
the  way  you  connect  one  idea 
to  another.  Clearly  connecting 
the  points  you  make  not  only 
helps  your  readers  follow 
your  train  of  thought  but  also 
makes  for  a more  enjoyable 
reading  experience. 




I know  what  you  mean.  Jumpy, 
choppy  writing  isn’t  much  fun  to  read. 


There  are  four  basic  methods  of  achieving  coherence  over  and  above  simply 
arranging  your  work  in  a logical  order.  They  are  as  follows: 


• Repeat  key  nouns  and  verbs  frequently.  If  you  start  to  sound  too  repetitive  in 
doing  this,  substitute  synonyms.  For  example,  in  a research  paper  on  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  you  could  frequently  repeat  such  key  nouns  as  Macdonald,  Sir 
John,  and  the  Prime  Minister. 

• Use  pronouns  frequently  to  refer  back  to  key  nouns.  For  example,  in  the  paper 
on  Macdonald,  clearly  the  appropriate  personal  pronouns  to  repeat  would  be 
he,  him,  and  his. 


Your  Essay 


transitional 

expression 


a word  or  phrase 
used  to  link  ideas 


• Use  the  demonstrative  adjectives  this,  that,  these,  and  those  to  make  it  clear 
exactly  to  what  or  to  whom  you’re  referring.  For  example,  “that  decision”  or 
“these  reasons.” 


• Use  connecting  words  and  phrases— generally  called  transitional  expressions 
(or  transitional  devices]— io  make  connections  that  might  otherwise  be  unclear. 
Examples  of  transitional  expressions  are  the  words  however,  also,  nevertheless, 
and  but,  and  the  phrases  such  as,  for  example,  in  fact,  and  at  the  same  time.  If 
used  properly,  such  expressions  not  only  clarify  connections  and  relationships 
between  ideas  and  facts  but  also  make  for  smoother,  less  choppy,  and  more 
pleasing  writing.  Here’s  an  example. 


To  make  the  matter  clear,  however,  I also  must  point  out  that  I do  agree  with  you 
in  part.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  I think  you  are  wrong.  For  example,  you  seem 
unable  to  give  reasons  for  several  of  your  points.  In  fact,  you  seldom  defend  your 
ideas  at  all.  In  spite  of  this,  though,  this  report  is  better  than  your  last  one. 


For  more  information  about  coherence,  along  with  a list  of  commonly  used 
transitional  expressions,  see  pages  109  and  110  of  the  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  Refer,  as  well,  to  your  other  handbook  of 
English;  look  in  the  index  under  “Transitions,”  “Paragraphs,”  and  “Coherence.” 


2.  Following  is  a paragraph  that’s  choppy  and  lacks  coherence.  Using  any 
techniques  you  wish,  rewrite  the  paragraph  so  that  it  has  coherence,  reads 
smoothly,  and  makes  clear  sense. 


The  English  language  is  the  richest  language  in  the  world.  Other  languages  don’t  even 
have  such  a thing  as  a thesaums.  Other  languages  don’t  have  as  many  synonyms  as  the 
English  language.  The  English  language  has  many  synonyms.  It  has  borrowed  heavily 
from  other  languages.  This  is  because  of  the  language’s  history.  The  roots  of  the  English 
language  go  back  to  the  Germanic  Saxon  language.  The  Saxon  language  gave  us  most  of 
our  concise,  one-syllable  words  with  strong  consonant  sounds.  Examples  of  these  words 
are  man,  book,  and  cow.  In  the  seventh  century  the  Vikings  invaded  England.  The 
Vikings  brought  their  language  with  them.  Many  of  their  words  entered  the  English 
language.  Examples  of  Viking  words  are  words  with  the  “sk”  sound  like  skirt  and  sky.  In 
1066  the  French-speaking  Normans  conquered  England.  For  hundreds  of  years  all  the 
nobility  in  England  spoke  French.  The  French-speaking  nobles  adopted  the  English 
language,  and  the  French  language  died  out.  Many  French  words  had  entered  the  English 
language.  English  has  absorbed  many  Latin  and  Greek  terms.  Many  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  words  are  used  in  the  sciences.  English  is  a very  rich  language.  The  language’s 
richness  allows  English  speakers  to  express  many  shades  of  meaning.  Other  languages 
cannot  do  this  or  cannot  do  it  as  well. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix.  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  162. 


When  revising  your  rough  draft,  check  closely  for  the  quality  of  coherence.  Use  the 
methods  presented  above  to  increase  the  coherence  of  your  writing. 
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Yeah,  and  there’s  that 
old  trick  of  showing  a 
clock  on  a wall  and 
then  showing  it  again 
but  now  it’s  several 
hours  later.  It  tells  you 
right  away  exactly  how 
much  time  has  passed. 


The  focus  of  this  module  is  prose  non-fiction,  but  you 
should  also  be  aware  that  film,  television,  and  even  live 
theatre  productions  make  use  of  transitional  devices  to 
smooth  over  scene  changes  and  tie  events  together. 


I think  I know  what 
you  mean.  For 
example,  on  TV,  one 
scene  might  fade  out 
and  another  one 
fade  in.  It  sort  of  tells 
you  that  quite  a bit  of 
time  has  passed. 

J 


3.  a.  Think  of  the  films  and  television  shows  you’ve  seen.  With  a study  partner  if 
possible,  make  a list  of  as  many  transitional  devices  as  you  can  think  of  that 
are  used  in  these  media. 

b.  Now  think  of  any  live  theatrical  performances  you’ve  seen.  Suggest  a few 
transitional  devices  used  in  this  medium  to  alert  the  audience  to  changes 
in  time  or  place  while  smoothly  connecting  one  scene  to  another. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  16^3. 


Emphasis  and  Proportion 


I®'  emphasis 


in  writing,  the 
stressing  of  central 
ideas  or  words 
through  placement, 
frepetition,  or  other 
Ijmethods 

i 

I 

\ 

! 
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The  giving  of  prominence  to  ideas  that  are  important  in  your  writing  is  called 
emphasis,  another  essential  of  good  writing.  As  with  unity  and  coherence,  you 
should  strive  for  emphasis  at  all  levels  of  your  writing — in  sentences,  paragraphs, 
and  full  compositions. 


Read  these  three  sentences: 

• Karl  passed  to  Naomi  when  no  one  was  looking 
for  a shot  on  goal. 

• When  no  one  was  looking,  Karl  passed  to  Naomi 
for  a shot  on  goal. 

• The  puck  was  passed  to  Naomi  by  Karl  for  a 
shot  on  goal  when  no  one  was  looking. 


Of  the  three  sentences,  which  is  the  most  interesting?  Which  is  the  least  interesting? 
If  you  read  each  carefully,  no  doubt  you  feel  that  the  second  sentence  is  the  most 
exciting  and  that  the  third  sentence  is  the  dullest.  Why? 


a way  of  using  a 
verb  whereby  the 
subject  of  the 
sentence  is  doing 
an  action 


The  reason  is  simple:  the  second  sentence  is  written  so  as  to  give  prominence  to  the] 
important  idea.  It  brings  home  the  fact  that  no  one  saw  the  sneak  pass — the  aspect 
of  the  play  that  makes  it  interesting — by  putting  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 
In  the  first  sentence  this  fact  is  buried  in  the  middle,  sandwiched  between  two  other] 
ideas.  In  the  third  sentence  things  are  made  even  worse  by  changing  the  verb  from 
the  active  to  the  passive  voice  (active  voice;  “Karl  passed  the  puck”;  passive  voice: 
“The  puck  was  passed  by  Karl”}. 

For  more  information  on  the  difference  between  the  active  and  passive  voices,  see 
page  44  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  Check  your 
other  handbook  of  English  as  well. 


Proper  emphasis  of  ideas  is  important  not  only  in  individual  sentences  but  also  in 
paragraphs  and  larger  compositions.  The  principles,  though,  are  the  same.  Whenever 
you  write,  bear  in  mind  precisely  what  it  is  you  wish  to  emphasize,  and  structure 
your  work  accordingly.  The  use  of  periodic  sentences,  parallel  structures,  repetition 
and  the  active  voice  are  all  techniques  writers  use  to  achieve  emphasis.  Getting  rid 
of  unnecessary  wordiness  helps  too. 


a way  of  using  a 
verb  whereby  the 
subject  of  a 
sentence  is 
receiving  an  action 


4.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  to  make  them  more  emphatic.  Use  any 
techniques  you  wish. 


a.  Jean-Luc  screeched  to  a stop  when  the 
moose  stepped  onto  the  road. 

b.  The  purse  snatcher  was  tackled  by  elderly 
Mrs.  Swensen  right  on  the  sidewalk. 

c.  My  motto  is  that  to  live  is  to  work  and  also 
that  working  is  living. 

d.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  this  school  that  no 
one  can  park  in  the  bus  lane. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  164. 


proportion 


in  writing,  the 
development  of 
each  part  of  a 
composition 
according  to  its 
importance 


The  proportion  of  the  whole  composition  that  is  allotted  to  the  different  ideas  you 
wish  to  include  is  closely  related  to  emphasis.  The  principle  of  proportion  requires 
you  to  develop  each  section  of  a composition,  or  each  part  of  a paragraph  within  the 
composition,  according  to  its  relative  importance. 

Naturally,  your  most  important  points  should  be  given  proportionally  the  most 
detailed  treatment,  so  it’s  necessary  always  to  keep  your  purpose  in  mind.  This  will 
help  you  determine  what  to  expand,  what  to  contract,  and  what  to  omit  completely. 
An  outline  will  help  greatly  with  this  task. 
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Here  are  some  hints  to  help  you  determine  if  what  you’re  writing  is  properly 
proportioned. 

• Keep  reminding  yourself  what  your  purpose  is  and  who  your  readers  will  be. 

• Be  willing  to  omit  information  if  you  find  it  doesn’t  bear  directly  on  the  central 
topic  of  your  composition,  even  if  you  find  the  information  intrinsically 
interesting. 

• Be  willing  to  shorten  paragraphs  that  don’t  carry  their  weight. 

• Avoid  developing  ideas  likely  to  be  familiar  to  your  readers. 

• Make  sure  your  most  important  ideas  are  developed  most  fully. 

• If  an  assignment  calls  for  a certain  number  of  words,  make  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  words  you’ll  allot  to  each  topic  you  intend  to  cover. 


5. 


The  chart  that  follows  here  and  continues  on  the  next 
page  contains  a list  of  suggested  topics  for  a 3000-word 
research  paper  on  the  use  of  drugs  by  track-and-field 
athletes.  In  the  space  provided  after  each,  tell 
approximately  how  many  words  you’d  devote  to  that 
topic.  Ask  yourself  two  questions  for  each  one: 

• What  proportion  of  the  paper  should  this  topic 
comprise? 

• Should  it  be  omitted  entirely? 


When  the  words  are  totaled,  that  total  should  be  3000.  The  first  topic  has  been 
done  as  an  example. 


Drug  Use  Among  Track-and-field  Athletes 

Topics 

Approximate  Number  of  Words 

• a brief  history  of  track-and-field  events 

0 

• the  principal  track-and-field  events 

• the  factors  that  lead  to  drug  use  by 
track-and-field  athletes 

• training  techniques  of  modern  athletes 

• nutritional  needs  of  athletes 
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• the  principal  drugs  used  by  track-and-field 

athletes 

• tests  used  to  determine  drug  use 

• possible  side  effects  of  drugs 

• problems  of  enforcing  drug  rules 

• the  drug  problems  in  other  sports 

• suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  problem 

Total  number  of  words 

3000 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  164. 


When  revising  your  essay,  keep  a close  eye  on  its  emphasis  and  proportion. 

Diction 


In  Lesson  3 of  Section  1,  you  thought  about  diction  in  the  contexts  of  both  your  own 
writing  and  speaking  and  the  analysis  of  the  works  of  other  writers  and  speakers.  In 
particular,  the  focus  there  was  on  using  specific,  concrete  words  as  opposed  to 
general,  abstract  ones.  At  the  beginning  of  this  lesson,  you  were  advised  to  examine 
the  style  and  tone  of  your  rough  draft;  and  part  of  this  process  is  looking  at  your 
diction — especially  your  level  of  language.  What  follows  is  a list  of  a few  more  things 
to  think  about  when  it  comes  to  your  own  diction. 

Wordiness 


Many  people  become  wordy  when  they  write.  Too  often,  writers  express  ideas  in 
convoluted  ways  when  simple,  straightforward  English  would  be  much  more  effective. 


The  principal  and,  indeed, 
the  very  quintessential 
ingredient — the  sine  qua  non, 
if  you  will — of  successful 
authorship  is  the  eschewal 
and  avoidance  of  all 
wordiness,  verbosity,  and 
pomposity  in  the  employment 
of  the  Queen’s  English. 


Wordiness  is  the  presence  of 
useless  words  (deadwood)  that 
clutter  up  a sentence.  These  words 
add  nothing  to  the  sentence,  yet 
detract  from  the  message  by 
hiding  the  valuable  words  among 
so  many  unnecessary  ones.  To 
improve  your  writing,  try  to 
express  your  ideas  in  the  most 
direct  way  possible.  Be  on  guard, 
for  wordiness  can  easily  creep  into 
your  writing. 


Needless  Repetition  and  Redundancy 

In  Lesson  1,  while  thinking  about  the  rhythm  of  language,  you  saw  that  deliberate 
repetition  of  words  and  structures  can  be  a useful  device  for  writers  and,  above  all, 
speakers.  But  needless,  annoying  repetition  is  something  you  should  definitely  watch 
out  for.  Repetition  of  this  sort  is  a specific  type  of  wordiness;  it  occurs  when  a word 
or  phrase  is  repeated  unnecessarily.  Needless  repetition  in  your  writing  is  easily 
noticed  and  easily  remedied  and  is  something  to  look  out  for  at  the  revision  stage. 
Deliberate  repetition  for  emphasis  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Redundancy  is  the  pointless  repetition  of  an  idea  rather  than  of  a word.  You  may 
need  to  restate  an  idea  for  clarity  or  emphasis,  but  redundancies  are  awkward  and 
illogical.  Consider  the  following  examples: 

• bisect  in  half 

• modern  life  of  today 

• vital  essentials 

• a positiv-e  gain 

• He  hanged  himself,  thereby  ending  his  life. 

Formula  phrases  are  a specific  type  of  redundancy.  They  involve  the  use  of 
frequently  used  phrases  and  expressions  that  are,  in  fact,  totally  unnecessary. 

Look  for  ready-made  phrases  when  revising  your  essay;  here  are  a few  examples: 

• Sara  was  attractive  in  appearance. 

• Marianna  is  an  expert  in  the  field  of  biology. 

• That  is  the  reason  why  I did  not  come. 

• He  was  there  at  that  point  in  time. 

• The  reason  was  because  of  lack  of  rain. 

Cliches 

A closely  related  type  of 
wordiness  is  the  more 
general  cliche  or  trite 
expression — something 
else  touched  on  earlier. 

Inexperienced  writers  often  include  these  overused,  stale 
descriptions  because  they’re  so  familiar  and  come  to  mind 
so  easily.  Expressions  like  “clear  as  mud,”  “good  as  gold,” 
and  “last  but  not  least”  are  all  examples  of  cliches. 

No  doubt  you’re  familiar  with  many  cliches  like  these.  You  hear  them  frequently  in 
day-to-day  conversation;  and  if  your  essay  contains  conversation  between  characters, 
cliches  may  add  realism  to  your  writing  (remember  the  cliches  Mrs.  Hax  used  in 
“Dancing  Bear”  and  what  they  told  the  reader  about  her). 


Except  where  cliches  are  used  deliberately  in  dialogue,  however,  they  lose  their 
value.  Although  once  fresh,  unique  expressions,  they’re  now  so  common  that  they 
possess  little  meaning  or  effect.  While  cliches  can  speed  up  conversations  and  fill 
awkward  pauses,  they  shouldn’t  be  used  much  in  writing,  where  you  have  more 
time  to  think. 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  Internet  has  a number  of  sites  devoted  to  cliches  of  all  sorts.  Some  of  the 
sites  are  quite  interesting  and  even  amusing,  though,  as  always  with  the  Internet, 
you  have  to  be  careful  about  just  which  ones  you  access.  Just  use  cliches  as  a 
search  term,  and  see  what  you  can  find. 


6.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  to  eliminate  wordiness,  cliches,  redundancies, 
and  needless  repetitions. 


a.  Looking  ahead  into  the  future,  we  see  better  conditions  in  the  medical 
situations  of  developing  nations. 

b.  Rap  is  a kind  of  music  that  has  a very  powerful,  strong  beat. 

c.  To  be  frank  about  it,  today  an  inadequacy  can  lay  the  groundwork  for 
ruination  of  people  in  later  life  when  it  occurs  in  education. 

d.  The  really  rather  strange-looking  object  was  ten  metres  tall  in  height  and 
nearly  fourteen  metres  around  in  circumference. 


e.  From  dawn  till  dusk  they  were  busy  as  bees  repairing  the  devastating  damage 
of  the  blazing  inferno. 

f.  The  ripe  tomato  was  soft  feeling  and  bright  red  in  colour. 

g.  After  his  election  defeat,  Helmut  thought  it  was  time  to  throw  in  the  towel. 


j- 

k. 


It  was  while  she  was  practising  playing  her  saxophone 
unusual  noise. 

The  fact  that  we  are  products  of  our  environmental 
context  ensures  that  each  of  us  has  deeply  ingrained 
within  the  fibre  of  our  being  preconceived  ideas  that 
influence  all  our  actions  and  reactions. 

Needless  to  say.  Ling  was  conspicuous  by  her  absence. 

Elliot  totally  lacked  the  ability  to  keep  a secret. 


that  Jan  heard  an 
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l.  We  left  in  a hurry  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  started  to  rain. 

m.  Until  such  time  as  people  start  to  care  about  others,  big  cities  will  have 
depressed  socio-economic  areas. 

n.  Ashley  and  Katina  are  acquainted  with  each  other,  1 believe. 

o.  All  the  acreage  owners,  with  the  exception  of  the  Olsens,  haul  their  garbage 
to  the  sanitary  landfill  site. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  164. 


Your  handbooks  can  be  invaluable  resources  during  the  revision  process  of  a 
piece  of  writing.  Check  under  headings  such  as  diction,  tone,  sentences,  and 
paragraphs.  A good  handbook  can  supply  a great  deal  more  detailed  information 
than  can  be  given  here. 


GOING  FURTHER 


For  more  review  of  the  importance  of  word  choices  in  writing  and  speaking,  view 
the  segment  “Strengthening  Clarity  and  Imagery  Through  Appropriate  Word 
Choices”  on  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM.  Note 
that,  as  before,  you  may  have  already  seen  this  clip  if  you  took  ELA  20-1  in  this 
series  of  courses. 


7.  Having  completed  the  material  offered  in  this  lesson  on  revising  your  work, 
think  for  a few  minutes  about  your  own  written  work.  Consider  comments  your 
teachers  frequently  make  as  well  as  areas  you  personally  feel  less  sure  of  than 
others.  Then  think  about  your  own  revising  habits  whenever  you  write  essays, 
speeches,  or  other  sorts  of  compositions.  Suggest  one  or  two  important  changes 
you  can  make  in  your  own  revision  practices  that  would  likely  improve  the 
quality  of  your  writing. 


8.  Now  you  should  be  ready  to  revise  your  essay,  with  or  without  the  help  of  a 
partner  or  group.  Remember,  you  just  may  end  up  having  to  rewrite  your  first 
draft  almost  completely.  Take  all  the  time  you  need,  and  don’t  go  on  to  the  next 
stage  until  you’ve  got  a good,  revised  copy  of  your  essay.  You’ll  be  submitting 
your  finished  copy  as  part  of  your  Section  2 Assignment. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  165. 


In  Lesson  2,  you’ve  looked  into  many  of  the  issues  that  come  up — or  that  should 
come  up — whenever  you’re  revising  your  written  work.  After  the  revision  stage,  if 
you  recall  the  writing  process,  comes  editing  and  proofreading.  This  is  what  you’ll 
be  looking  at  in  Lesson  3. 


Your  Essay  67: 


I 


esson  3:  Editing  and  Proofnsading  Your 


Work 


i 


The  final  stage  of  preparing  your  essay  for  its  finished  copy  is  that  of  editing  and 
proofreading — the  stage  at  which  you  go  over  your  work  for  mechanical  glitches. 
Your  primary  resources  when  editing  should  be  your  handbooks.  And  don’t  forget 
that  the  Internet  can  be  useful  as  well  for  more  explanations  of  specific  problems — 
like  run-on  sentence,  for  instance. 


Ms.  Kim,  I have  a problem  with 
that.  A handbook  may  be  great 
for  correcting  grammatical 
errors,  for  example,  but  it’s  not 
much  use  if  you  don’t  know 
what  your  weaknesses  are  in 
grammar  in  the  first  place.  And 
the  same  goes  for  the  Internet. 


^ 

I agree.  Unless  someone  points  out  and 

says,  “I  think  that’s  a run-on  sentence,” 
how  do  I know  what  to  look  up? 


Those  are  fair  criticisms.  And  for  those  reasons  I always 
recommend  using  a partner  at  this  stage,  if  it’s  at  all  possible, 
to  point  out  mechanical  errors  in  your  work.  If  you’re  working 
alone,  try  to  get  a friend  or  family  member  to  proofread  your 
revised  copy.  But  be  sure  you  try  to  learn  from  their  critiques; 
otherwise,  you’ll  go  on  making  the  same  miistakes. 
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Pay  close  attention  to  that  last  word  of  advice  from  Ms.  Kim.  If  you  do  get  a partner 
to  help  at  the  editing  and  proofreading  stage,  don’t  just  rely  on  that  person  to  correct 
your  mistakes.  Be  sure  you  understand  why  you  went  wrong;  use  your  handbooks 
for  complete  explanations. 

As  a student  who  has  almost  finished  high  school  English  language  arts  courses, 
you’re  expected  by  now  to  have  a reasonable  mastery  of  the  basic  mechanical 
aspects  of  English  grammar.  And  if  there  are  areas  where  you  feel  uncertain,  you’re 
expected  to  be  able  to  use  the  resources  available  to  you  to  correct  the  problem.  And 
don’t  forget  that  this  includes  asking  your  teacher  for  help  if  other  approaches  fail. 
What  the  curriculum  expects  of  students  at  the  ELA  30-1  level  is  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  their  mastery  of  English  mechanics  in  their  writing  and  speaking. 


For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  space  limitations  of  a course  of  this  sort,  it’s 
impossible  to  run  through  all  the  possible  mechanical  problems  you  may  run  into; 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  you  shouldn’t  pay  close  attention  to  this  aspect  of  your  work. 
In  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students,  see  the  first  part  of 
Section  3 — under  the  subheading  Writing  Correctly.  Your  other  handbook  is  sure  to 
have  a good  deal  more  material  on  all  the  problem  spots  touched  on  in  this  section— 
and  possibly  others. 


With  this  in  mind,  however,  this  lesson  will  quickly  review  some  of  the  more 
consistently  problematic  areas  that  students  run  into  with  the  mechanical  aspects 
of  their  writing.  Your  mastery  of  the  issues  discussed  should  determine  how  long 
you  spend  working  through  this  lesson. 


Editing  Your  Sentence  Structures 

Previously  in  this  section,  you  looked  at  the  use  of  effective  sentence  structure  as  an 
element  of  good  writing  style.  You’ve  examined  how  varying  the  type  and  length  of 
sentences,  and  shifting  their  word  order,  can  create  a pleasing  rhythm  and  avoid 
monotony.  Here  you’ll  pick  up  the  subject  of  sentence  structure  again  and  look  at  a 
few  more  points;  this  time,  however,  the  focus  will  be  on  correct  grammar— an 
important  component  in  what  was  called  in  Module  1 matters  of  correctness. 


Anyone  wishing  to  develop  an  acceptable  writing  style  must  make  sure  to  write  in 
complete  sentences — unless  there’s  a good  reason  not  to — for  instance,  when  writing 
authentic-sounding  dialogue.  For  many  people,  writing  in  complete  sentences  is  as 
natural  as  breathing.  They’ve  attuned  their  ears  to  the  rhythms  of  English  and  are 
unpleasantly  jarred  when  they  read  or  hear  an  incomplete  sentence  or  two  sentences 
strung  together  as  one.  For  other  people,  knowing  what  is  and  what  isn’t  a sentence 
is  a real  problem.  If  you’ve  been  finding  that  your  teachers  constantly  point  out 
sentence  fragments  and  run-on  sentences  in  the  work  you  do,  pay  particularly  close 
attention  to  the  discussion  that  follows. 


Section  2:  Your  Personal  Essay 


What  IS  a complete  sentence?  The  traditional  definition  is  that  a sentence  contains  a 
subject  and  a verb,  as  in  this  example. 

s V 

The  dog  barked. 

Modifiers  may  be  added  to  this  basic  sentence 
without  changing  the  fundamental  structure,  as  in 
this  example. 

s 

The  vicious  dog  with  the  foaming  mouth  and  fiery 

V 

eyes  barked  ferociously  at  the  tormenting  boys, 
clearly  wanting  nothing  more  than  to  sink  his  fangs 
into  their  taunting  hands. 

The  problem  with  this  definition,  however,  is  that  there  are  exceptions.  For  example 
these  are  all  sentences: 


major  sentence 


a word  grouping 
containing  a 
subject  and  verb 
that  can  stand 
alone 


grammatically 


a word  grouping 
that  can  act  as  a 
sentence  even 
though  it  lacks  a 
subject  and/or  a 
predicate 


• Help!  • When?  • Do  or  die!  • Me? 

• Thank  you.  • What  a great  meal!  • Yes.  • Stop  that. 

Sentences  complete  with  subject  and  verb  are  often  called  major  sentences.  By 
contrast,  minor  sentences  are  complete  sentences  that  can  stand  on  their  own,  even 
though  they  lack  a subject  or  verb  or  both.  All  the  examples  in  the  preceding  list  are 
minor  sentences  except  the  last,  which  is  an  imperative  (with  an  implied  subject: 
“You  stop  that.”).  Major  sentences  can  normally  make  sense  on  their  own,  but 
minor  sentences  normally  require  a context.  “Thank  you,”  “Yes,”  and  “Me?”  don’t 
make  much  sense  unless  you  know  what’s  gone  on  just  before. 

Minor  sentences  are  usually  of  four  types: 

• exclamations  (Wow!) 

• commonly  known  expressions  (Do  or  die!) 

• questions  and  answers  (When?  Last  week.) 

• stylistic  devices  (Trapped!  That’s  how  1 felt  . . .) 


Because  of  these  exceptions,  a definition  of  the  word  sentence  that’s  broader 
than  the  traditional  one  is  required.  The  Canadian  Writer's  Handbook  defines 
a sentence  as  a “satisfyingly  complete  pattern  of  intonation  or  expression:  i.e., 
a complete  utterance.”  In  other  words,  if  an  experienced  reader,  tuned  into  the 
rhythms  of  the  language,  feels  that  a complete  utterance  has  been  made,  that 
Utterance  is  a sentence. 
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Why  isn’t  it  important 
to  use  complete 
sentences  when 
writing  dialogue? 


Because  in  everyday 
speech,  the  truth  is 
that  people  often 
don’t.  Dialogue 
should  always  sound 
authentic — that  is,  the 
way  people  really  talk. 


Does  that  mean  we  can  use  incorrect 
spelling  and  punctuation  if  we’re 
writing,  say,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a person  with  very  little  education? 


Absolutely!  There’s  a world  of  difference  between  making  mistakes 
because  you  haven’t  mastered  the  conventions  of  the  language  and 
deliberately  taking  liberties  with  those  conventions  to  achieve  a certain 
effect.  And  believe  me,  your  teacher  will  recognize  the  difference. 


an  incomplete 
sentence 
mistakenly 
presented  as  a 
sentence 


Sentence  Fragments 

If  a sentence  is  a satisfying,  complete  utterance,  a 
sentence  fragment  is  an  incomplete,  unsatisfying 
utterance.  It  leaves  the  reader  hanging,  expecting 
more.  Sensitivity  to  this  feeling  of  incompleteness 
is  necessary  to  ensure  that  you  don’t  write  sentence 
fragments: 

There  are  three  common  causes  of  sentence 
fragments: 

• setting  off  a phrase  as  a sentence 


a word  grouping, 
acting  as  a unit, 
that  lacks  a subject 
or  predicate 


A phrase  is  a group  of  words  that  doesn’t  contain  the  two  essential  elements 
of  a major  sentence— a subject  and  a predicate  (verb)— yet  functions  as  a 
grammatical  unit  within  a sentence.  There  is  a variety  of  types  of  phrases, 
such  as  prepositional,  participial,  and  infinitive  phrases. 

For  more  information,  look  up  phrases  in  your  handbook.  In  the  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students,  see  pages  59  to  63. 

Incorrect:  Dana  having  repaired  the  bike. 

Correct:  Dana,  having  repaired  the  bike,  completed  her  tour. 


a clause,  beginning 
with  a subordinating 
conjunction,  that 
cannot  stand  as  a 
sentence  on  its  own 


a clause  that  can 
stand  alone  as  a 
sentence 


setting  off  a dependent  clause 


as  a sentence 


A clause  is  a group  of  words  that  contains  a 
subject  and  predicate.  Some  clauses  can  serve  as 
complete  major  sentences,  as  in  this  example. 

s V 

- Mr.  Marchand  drove  the  bus. 

Such  a clause  is  called  an  independent  clause, 
because  it  can  stand  alone  as  a sentence. 


Other  clauses,  though  they  contain  a subject  and  a verb,  cannot  stand  as 
sentences.  They’re  called  dependent  clauses  (or  subordinate  clauses],  and 
like  phrases,  can  serve  only  as  parts  of  sentences.  Here  are  some  examples. 

s V 

- because  he  ran  the  race 

s V 

- when  I get  there 

s V 

- that  is  standing  by  the  door 


Incorrect:  When  suddenly  Simone  appeared  at  my  door. 

Correct:  1 thought  I was  all  alone  when  suddenly  Simone  appeared  at  mv 
door.  ^ 


People  who  have  trouble  with  sentence  fragments  often  present  dependent 
clauses  as  complete  sentences.  Such  clauses,  being  dependent  on  other  clauses 
tor  their  meanings,  cannot  normally  be  used  in  this  way  except,  in  some 
contexts,  as  minor  sentences. 

For  more  information  on  clauses,  look  them  up  in  your  handbook.  In  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students,  see  pages  64  to  70. 

• beginning  a statement  with  one  construction  and  then  stopping  or  shifting  to 
another  ^ 


Incorrect:  My  father,  an  athlete  when  young,  who,  because  he  let  himself 
go  as  he  became  older,  put  on  so  much  weight  and  then  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  in  an  easy  chair. 

Correct:  My  father,  an  athlete  when  young,  let  himself  go  as  he  became 
older  and  put  on  so  much  weight  that  he  had  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in 
an  easy  chair. 
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If  you  have  a problem  with  sentence 
fragments,  turn  to  the  discussion  of  them  in 
your  handbooks.  Look  in  your  index  under 
sentences]  then  do  the  work  that  follows  here 
In  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students,  see  pages  74  to  75. 

And  for  more  material,  you  can  always  do  an 
Internet  search  for  “sentence  fragments.” 


Hint:  One  good  way  of  catching  sentence  fragments  in  your  own  writing  at  the 
editing  and  proofreading  stage  is  to  read  each  sentence  by  itself,  starting  with  the 
last  one  and  moving  one  by  one  back  to  the  first. 


1.  Rewrite  each  of  the  following  to  correct  any  sentence  fragments.  If  one  is 
acceptable  as  it  stands,  write  correct. 


a.  Winter  having  come  late  that  year.  We  had  a barbecue  on  Christmas  Day. 

b.  Kaitlin  is  always  wrapped  up  in  herself.  Without  any  regard  for  others. 

c.  1 have  two  reasons  for  going.  To  meet  new  people  and  to  get  some  exercise. 

d.  The  horse  ran  faster  and  faster.  Her  mane  swept  back  and  her  nostrils  flaring. 

e.  Come  here  and  straighten  your  room. 

f.  Dylan  having  won  the  prize. 

g.  We  talked  to  the  scientist.  Who’s  convinced  there’s 
life  on  other  planets. 

h.  When  all  at  once  this  guy  jumps  me. 

i.  Wanda  Laing,  who’s  singing  with  the  Bud  Lee  Band, 
having  finished  her  set,  walked  off  the  stage,  tripped, 
and  broke  her  ankle. 

j.  Wow!  A three-day  pass! 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  1 65.^ 


Run-on  Sentences 


two  or  more 
independent 
clauses  run 
together  as  one 
sentence 


Another  error  to  watch  for  when  editing  is  that  of  the  run-on  (or  fused)  sentence.  A 
run-on  sentence  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  independent  clauses  written  as  one  sentence. 


Run-on  Sentence:  Micah  went  to  the  swim  meet 
he  won  first  prize  in  the  200-metre  butterfly. 

Corrected  Sentence:  Micah  went  to  the  swim 
meet.  He  won  first  prize  in  the  200-metre 
butterfly. 


or 

When  Micah  went  to  the  swim  meet,  he  won 
first  prize  in  the  200-metre  butterfly. 


This  is  a very  common  error  and  one  that  often  occurs  along  with  sentence 
fragments.  A sensitivity  to  the  completeness  of  an  utterance  is  again  what’s 
needed  to  avoid  writing  fused,  or  run-on,  sentences. 


two  or  more 
independent 
clauses  joined 
with  a comma 


Probably  the  most  common  type  of  run-on  sentence  is  the  comma  splice,  which  occurs 
when  two  or  more  independent  clauses  are  joined  together  with  only  a comma. 

Comma  Splice:  The  course  was  much  more  interesting  than  1 had  expected,  1 
found  1 never  even  wanted  to  skip  a class. 


Corrected  Sentence:  The  course  was  much  more  interesting  than  1 had  expected. 
1 found  I never  even  wanted  to  skip  a class. 


or 

The  course  was  much  more  interesting  than  I had  expected;  1 found  1 never  even 
wanted  to  skip  a class. 

One  common  sort  of  comma  splice  occurs  when  conjunctive  adverbs  are  used  in  a 
sentence.  These  adverbs— therefore,  however,  besides,  consequently,  furthermore, 
moreover,  likewise,  still,  nevertheless,  and  then— are  not  conjunctions  that  can 
legitimately  join  two  clauses  into  a sentence.  They  require  the  use  of  a semicolon, 
not  a comma,  when  they  join  two  independent  clauses,  as  this  example  shows. 


Incorrect  (Comma  Splice):  We  had  travelled  all  night,  therefore  we  were  exhausted. 
Correct:  We  had  travelled  all  night;  therefore  we  were  exhausted. 


Note  that  the  semicolon  goes  before  the  conjunctive  adverb,  not  after  it. 
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If  run-on  sentences  and  comma  splices  give  you  problems,  look  them  up  in  the  index 
of  your  handbook  for  further  explanation.  In  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook 
for  Secondary  Students,  see  pages  75  and  76.  And  don’t  forget  the  Internet. 

2.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  to  correct  any  run-ons  and  comma  splices. 


a. 

No  one  told  me  that  the  plane  was  early 

therefore  I wasn’t  at  the  airport  to  meet  him. 

b. 

I don’t  much  like  being  at  the  lake,  it’s 

getting  there  that  I enjoy. 

c. 

There  was  nothing  there,  everything  looked 

untouched. 

d. 

I enjoy  playing  soccer,  however  I find 

baseball  boring. 

„n„ 

e. 

We  set  sail  at  daybreak,  the  wind  had  died  down  and  the  clouds  had  dissipated. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  165. 


Matters  of  Correctness — ^Your  Responsibility 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  lesson,  there’s  no  room  in  this  course  to  cover  all 
the  matters  of  correctness  over  which  you’re  expected  by  now  to  have  achieved  some 
degree  of  mastery.  This  is  where  your  handbooks  come  in.  Be  sure  you  use  them — 
along  with  the  Internet  and  any  other  sources  available  to  you — whenever  you 
experience  uncertainty  in  the  mechanical  aspects  of  English.  Whether  it’s  spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalization,  verb  agreements,  sentence  structures,  or  whatever  you’re 
wondering  about,  your  handbooks  are  your  most  important  resources. 

3.  Here’s  a little  quiz  to  help  you  test  your  mastery  over  a rather  broad  range  of 
matters  of  correctness.  Edit  the  following  sentences  for  any  mechanical  errors 
you  can  spot. 

a.  Three  things  you  should  take  with  you  are:  a nylon  rope,  a water-proof 
container  for  matches,  and  a compass. 

b.  Is  she  the  person  who  yelled  out,  “Where’s  the  fire?”? 

c.  Hurrying  to  get  the  job  finished,  the  belt  broke  on  my  table  saw. 

d.  This  must  be  the  Johnston’s  house. 


Your  Essay 


e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 


His  dying  words  were,  “The  treasure  is  hidden 
in  the  old — 


I was  walking  through  the  door,  and  right 
their  this  big  guy  with  a real  nasty  look  on  his 
face  jumps  out  at  me. 


It’s  time  to  give  the  wall  its  last  coat  of  paint. 

What  he  said  was,  “I  saw  (Ms.  Kubrik)  moments 
before  the  accident  occurred.” 


i.  The  title  of  the  book  is  “This  is  my  Life.” 

j.  Once  you’ve  learned  to  paddle  a canoe,  you  just  can’t  stay  out  of  them. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  165. 


If  you  feel  uncertain  about  matters  of  correctness,  a 
good  idea  would  be  to  look  over  the  material  in  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students  between  pages  18  and  85.  This  is  a big 
section,  but  you  don’t  have  to  read  it  all;  just  skim  it 
over  and  pay  close  attention  only  to  the  material  that 
you  find  challenging.  If  you  need  more  help,  use 
your  other  handbook  for  supplementary  material. 


4.  In  Lesson  1,  you  were  asked  to  find  an  entry  in  your  Writing  Folder  that  you  felt 
you  could  improve  by  using  more  varied  and  effective  sentence  structures.  Now 
go  back  to  that  same  entry— or  a different  one  if  you’d  like— and  look  closely  at 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  editing  and  proofreading.  Look  for  problems  in 
correctness,  but  be  alert,  as  well,  for  anything  else  you  can  do  to  improve  the 
liveliness  and  “voice”  of  the  piece.  Never  forget  that  recursive  nature  of  the 
writing  process. 

5.  To  finish  up  Section  2,  go  back  to  the  revised  copy  of  your  personal  essay  and 
edit  it  for  mechanical  errors — that  is,  errors  in  matters  of  correctness.  If  you’re 
not  using  a computer,  don’t  hesitate  to  mark  up  your  revised  copy.  You’ll  be 
producing  your  finished,  polished  version  for  your  Section  2 Assignment. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  166. 
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onclusion 


In  Section  2 you’ve  worked  on  developing  your  own  personal  essay.  The  lessons  in 
the  section  took  you  step  by  step  through  the  essay-writing  process  but  left  the  ideas, 
the  style — in  fact,  all  the  creative  aspects  of  writing  a personal  essay — up  to  you. 
With  the  revised  and  edited  copy  of  your  essay  completed,  you’ve  gone  a long  way 
toward  completing  the  major  part  of  your  Section  2 Assignment. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  complete 
the  assignment  questions  for  this  section. 


I 


Section  2:  Your  Personal  Essay 


J 


ection  3:  Informational  Non-fiction 


Do  you  recall  the  title  of  this  module?  It’s 
“Thinking  Critically.”  In  Sections  1 and  2,  the 
focus  was  chiefly  on  personal  essays.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  general  purpose  of  personal  essays 
is  to  entertain  by  making  readers  feel  comfortable 
with  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  attitudes  of  the 
writer.  But  non-fiction  does  much  more  than  just 
entertain.  Often  it’s  written  for  far  more  serious 
purposes— to  inform,  explain,  and  even  to 
persuade,  to  name  a few.  And  when  you’re 
reading  and  writing  non-fiction  of  this  sort,  your 
critical  faculties  have  to  be  more  sharply  honed. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  think  about  essays  that 
explain,  persuade,  and  narrate.  You’ll  also  look  at 
photo  essays.  When  you’re  finished,  you  should 
be  able  to  critique  expository  and  persuasive 
essays.  In  your  assignment,  you’ll  be  asked  to 
critique  an  essay,  create  a photo  essay  of  your 
own,  and  take  some  preliminary  steps  toward 
producing  a critical  response  to  a literary  text. 
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The  sorts  of  essays  you’ll  be  looking  at  in  this  lesson  can  be  called  informational 
essays.  As  the  name  suggests,  works  of  informational  non-fiction  are  written 
specifically  to  convey  information  in  a variety  of  ways  and  for  a variety  of  purposes. 
Some  of  these  purposes  are  to 


• provide  facts  or  explanations 

• summarize  accumulated  knowledge 

• present  a position  or  argument 

• clarify  a position  or  argument 

• teach  or  instruct 

• convince 

• persuade 


To  accomplish  these  purposes,  non-fiction  writers  can  adopt  a variety  of  strategies 
ranging  from  presenting  objective  and  measurable  facts  to  making  subjective  and 
personal  observations.  In  any  case,  an  important  consideration  in  determining  the 
value  and  validity  of  the  information  presented  is  the  extent  to  which  writers  reveal 
their  personalities,  beliefs,  and  value  systems.  The  extent  to  which  an  author’s 
personality  comes  through  in  the  writing  helps  to  determine  the  kind  of 
informational  essay  you’re  dealing  with. 


In  the  material  that  follows,  you’ll  be  looking  at  two  types  of  non-fiction  essays  in 
particular:  expository  essays  and  essays  of  argument. 


Expository  Non-fiction 


expository 


intended  to  inform, 
explain,  or  instruct 

series  of  expository  essays?  In  fact,  you’ll  find  expository  non-fiction  almost 
everywhere  you  look  (or  listen)  in  the  mass  media. 


Works  of  expository  non-fiction  are  written  or  produced  primarily  to  provide 
information,  to  explain,  or  to  instruct.  You’ve  probably  read  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  such  essays.  Did  you  know  that  many  of  your  textbooks  contain 


\ 

( 


In  this  module,  the  term  expository  non-fiction 
will  refer  to  a variety  of  print  and  media  texts. 
However,  many  of  the  illustrative  examples 
provided  in  this  module  will,  out  of 
convenience,  be  from  print  essays. 


To  present  information,  writers  of  expository  non-fiction  offer  things  like  facts  and 
figures,  diagrams,  film  clips,  explanations,  and  descriptions.  Unlike  the  case  with 
personal  essays,  however,  the  focus  of  expository  non-fiction  is  on  the  information 
being  offered  and  not  on  the  author.  In  fact,  many  of  the  types  of  expository 
non-fiction  listed  in  the  preceding  sentence  don’t  even  feature  the  author’s  name! 

Here  are  excerpts  from  two  different  expository  essays  on  the  same  topic.  Notice  the 
ways  in  which  the  information  is  presented  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
authors’  personalities  in  what  they’ve  written. 


Example  A 

Here’s  something  I’ve  never  admitted  to  anyone:  I love  to  read  the  dictionary  in  bed.  I know 
many  people  would  consider  this  strange  behaviour — I can  already  hear  the  comments 
about  never  having  to  worry  about  a sleeping  pill.  But  the  fact  is  that  a dictionary  can 
provide  endless  entertainment — in  short  readings  or  long.  For  instance,  I learned  last  night 
that  the  word  buckaroo — a word  you’ll  know  well  if  you  were  brought  up  on  old  westerns 
as  I was — comes  from  the  Spanish  word  vaqaero,  meaning  cowboy  (Spaniards,  it  seems, 
pronounce  their  y’s  something  like  our  fa’s).  And  vaquero  derives  from  the  Latin  word 
vacca,  meaning  cow.  It’s  where  the  French  vache  comes  from. 

And  sticking  with  people  who  ride  horses,  did  you  know  that  chivalr)’  comes  from  the 
French  word  cheval—or  horse?  Again  it’s  from  a Latin  word— cafaa//us.  Of  course,  in  the  age 
of  chivalry,  knights  all  rode  horses.  Cavalry  comes  from  caballus  too,  but  this  time  it  reached 
us  through  Italian.  If  you’re  like  me,  you  find  this  pretty  entertaining  stuff. 

— from  “Dictionaries  for  Fun  and  Entertainment”  by  Guy  Nostram 


Example  B 

Many  persons  consult  a dictionary  to  find  the  spelling  or  meaning  or  pronunciation  of 
a word,  or  all  three  of  these  bits  of  information.  However,  using  it  for  no  more  than  this 
ignores  many  other  kinds  of  valuable  and  useful  material  that  it  provides. 

Dictionaries  differ  somewhat  in  their  presentation  of  material.  If  you  have  never  done 
so  before,  examine  your  dictionary  carefully  and  critically.  Read  its  table  of  contents. 
Examine  the  material  given  on  the  inside  of  front  and  back  covers.  Read,  or  at  least 
skim,  some  of  the  prefatory  pages  as  well  as  supplementary  material  at  the  back  . . . 

—from  “Learn  How  to  Use  and  Interpret  a Dictionary,” 
McGraw-Hill  Handbook  of  English 


1.  Do  you  agree  that  both  excerpts  can  be  classified  as  expository?  Explain. 

2.  How  do  the  two  excerpts  compare  in  terms  of  tone? 

3.  Obviously,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  much  about  the  personality  of  the 
author  of  Example  B.  The  same  isn’t  the  case  for  the  author  of  Example  A.  What 
personality  traits  can  you  infer  about  the  author  of  Example  A? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3;  Lesson  1 on  page  166. 


As  already  noted,  you’ve  likely  read  thousands  of  expository  essays.  To  help  you 
appreciate  this  fact,  try  the  following  question. 


' Harry  Shaw,  Handbook  of  English,  4th  Canadian  ed.  (Whitby:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1986),  483.  Reproduced 
by  permission. 


Non-fiction 


4.  With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  consider  all  the  possible  places  you  might 
encounter  expository  non-fiction.  Your  task  is  to  come  up  with  examples  of  this 
sort  of  non-fiction  that  you  might  find  in  your  immediate  world.  In  your 
notebooks,  copy  out  and  complete  the  following  chart.  It’s  been  started  for  you. 


Examples  of 
Expository 
Non-fiction 

Purpose 

General  Tone  or 
Extent  to  Which  i 
Author  Reveals 
Personality 

^ i 

te^dlMsK^A  ckapieAA- 

[■'  

to-  mAinuct 

[ * - 

jpAAnai  ton£-;  UtUe-, 

cuuf,  o^-  cudkoM- 
p£AMnatdleA-  'he(oecde<i 

• to  mjpAm 

• to  d4/u^yima/w^ 
axx>umulcded  kmudedc^ 

jjOAmcd  tone-;  oenif-  tdtle, 
amj-,  a^dUoAA- 
p^/iAjonoidiei-  n^v^cded 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  167. 


Non-fiction  That  Presents  an  Argument 


argument 


an  organized 
presentation  of  facts 
that  offers  a position 
or  an  interpretation 
or  a discussion  of 
the  significance  of 
the  facts 


Non-fiction  writers  help  people  to 
understand  complex  issues  by  developing 
arguments  and  presenting  positions  that 
deal  with  the  significance  or  possible 
implications  of  information. 


Obviously,  many  works  of  non-fiction  go 
beyond  exposition.  Because  we  live  in  a 
very  complicated  world,  we  often  need 
more  than  just  information. 


When  writers  or  speakers  provide 
readers  or  listeners  with  interpretation 
or  commentary,  exposition  ends  and 
argumentation  begins. 
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1 newspaper  or 
nagazine  writer 
A?ho,  at -regular 
ntervals,  produces 
articles  in  which 
Bopinions  and 
viewpoints  are 
presented  and 
defended 


For  example,  you  may  read  in  a newspaper  or  magazine  an  expository  essay  dealing 
with  recent  decisions  made  by  the  government  regarding  the  environment.  The 
article  may  be  quite  informational,  but  you  may  not  feel  qualified  to  express  an 
informed  opinion  about  the  decision.  That’s  where  the  newspaper  or  magazine 
columnist  comes  in.  He  or  she  will  prepare  and  write  a piece  that  presents  a point 
of  view  or  position  on  the  matter. 

Because  the  columnist  is  a specialist  in  this  area,  readers  are  willing  to  consider  the 
position  or  interpretation  presented.  One  thing  to  note  about  a true  essay  or  media 
presentation  of  argument,  however,  is  that  as  far  as  the  author  is  concerned,  readers 
can  accept  or  reject  the  position  offered.  Frequently,  columnists  do  go  further  and 
work  very  hard  at  persuading  readers  to  accept  their  views.  This  is  a subtle 
distinction;  you’ll  be  looking  at  more  blatantly  persuasive  writing  in  Section  4. 


Now  I’m  really  confused.  I thought  an  argument  was 
like  a fight  or  major  difference  of  opinion.  But  what 
you’re  saying  makes  an  argument  seem  more  like  a 
friendly  discussion  or  presentation  of  a point  of  view. 


You’re  absolutely  correct.  Used  in  this  sense,  a written  or 
media-presented  argument  is  nothing  more  than  an 
organized  consideration  or  presentation  of  a position. 
Presenting  a logical  argument  is  quite  different  from  what 
people  do  when  they  verbally  disagree  with  each  other. 


k 


5.  In  question  4.,  you  came  up  with  examples  of  expository  non-fiction  that  you 
might  find  in  your  immediate  world.  Your  task  now  is  to  do  the  same  with 
non-fictional  works  of  argument.  If  you  can,  find  a partner  or  group  of  students 
to  complete  this  activity.  In  your  notebooks,  copy  out  and  complete  the  following 
chart.  Come  up  with  as  many  examples  as  you  can.  The  chart  has  been  started 
for  you. 


Examples  of  Non-fiction 
Argumentation 

Purpose 

te^dJsmk  cUa^pie/ii 

fiAeAsMi  Utecmei 

cohumiA- 

to-  coid  mte^i/pAet  muiA-  edomti- 

cuid  topylcal  liiMeA- 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  168. 
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Section  3:  Informational  Non-fiction 


Did  you  realize  that  you  engage  in  some  form  of 
argumentation  everyday?  Whenever  you  attempt  to 
logically  present  your  point  of  view  to  a parent, 
teacher,  or  friend,  you’re  in  effect  engaged  in 
argumentation.  The  key  word,  however,  is  logically. 
When  you  resort  to  emotional  appeals  and  false  logic, 
you’re  engaged  in  another  form  of  discourse— one 
you’ll  be  looking  at  in  greater  depth  later  on. 


To  more  fully  understand  how  non-fictional  argument  works,  ask  yourself  what  it  is 
that  you  want  to  accomplish  when  you  present  a position  or  point  of  view. 

Obviously,  you  want  to  clarify  your  position.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  complicated 
issues  and  ideas  become  clearer  after  you’ve  discussed  the  matter  with  others?  By 
engaging  in  an  argument,  you’re  forced  to  fill  out  and  justify  thoughts  that  may  not 
yet  be  fully  worked  out. 

The  critical  thinking  that  occurs  as  you  prepare  a written  argument  or  work  out  a 
position  creates  focus  and  clarity.  As  you  write  your  own  essay  of  argument,  imagine 
that  you’re  involved  in  a discussion  where  your  ideas  are  being  reviewed  and 
questioned  closely.  Do  the  details— and  does  your  reasoning— serve  to  address  your 
audience’s  questions,  concerns,  and  requests  for  clarification? 

Argument  Versus  Persuasion 

An  effective  essay  of  argument  presents  a well-reasoned  position  that  can  be  very 
convincing  to  the  reader,  listener,  or  viewer.  By  the  end  of  the  piece,  a reader  may 
very  well  be  convinced  or  persuaded  that  the  author’s  position  is  valid.  But  be 
careful.  The  purpose  of  non-fiction  argumentation  is  not  so  much  to  persuade  as  to 
offer  a position  or  interpretation  that  you  can  accept  or  reject. 

By  the  end  of  the  piece,  you  may  be  totally  convinced  by  the  argument.  You  may  be 
impressed  by  the  appropriate  and  well-chosen  supportive  detail  and  the  way  in  which 
the  argument  is  organized  to  lead  to  a conclusion  that  you  find  very  convincing. 

At  this  point,  you  need  to  be  cautious  about  the  words  that  you  use  to  describe 
non-fiction  argumentation.  Remember  that  the  purpose  of  such  communication  is  to 
present  a well-reasoned  and  supported  argument  or  position.  Basically,  the  author  is 
saying,  “This  is  what  1 think  about  this  particular  topic  and  these  are  my  reasons. 

You  can  accept  my  position  or  reject  it.  1 don’t  mind.  After  all,  it’s  only  my  personal 
take  on  the  matter.” 

This  is  rather  different  from  saying  that  the  purpose  of  essays  of  argument  is  to  persuade, 
though  the  difference  can  be  subtle.  There’s  a particular  type  of  non-fiction  that  you’ll 
soon  look  at,  the  specific  purpose  of  which  is  to  persuade;  and  it  sometimes  does  so  in 
ways  quite  different  from  the  process  used  in  true  essays  of  argument. 


ii  ^ ■ 

You’ll  find  a lot  of  people  blurring  the  distinction 
between  argument  and  persuasion  in  everyday 
speech.  This  is  understandable  because  what’s 
really  involved  is,  once  again,  a scale.  It’s  easy  to 
‘ see  the  difference  in  essays  at  the  two  extremes, 

i but  it’s  a lot  harder  in  essays  that  lie  near  the  centre. 

I V 


Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  read  Nora  Rock’s  newspaper  column  “Caught  in  a Web 
of  Want”  on  page  187  of  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix.  Then  respond  to  the 
questions  that  follow. 

6.  How  would  you  classify  “Caught  in  a Web  of  Want”?  Is  this  a personal  essay,  an 
expository  essay,  or  an  essay  of  argument?  Explain  your  response. 

7.  a.  What  is  the  thesis  or  main  idea  developed  in  Nora  Rock’s  column? 

b.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Nora  Rock’s  thesis?  Be  sure  to 
give  your  reasons.  (To  answer  this  question,  you  should  draw  from  your  own 
experiences  or  observations.) 

8.  Who  is  the  intended  audience  for  this  essay?  Give  reasons  for  your  response. 

9.  Bearing  in  mind  your  response  to  the  preceding  question,  do  you  find  that  the 
writer’s  decision  to  present  a serious  argument  by  way  of  an  essay  that  adopts 
such  a familiar,  personal  style  is  appropriate?  Is  it  successful?  Give  your  reasons. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  168.  c 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  3F 

Nora  Rock  chose  to  present  her  thesis  in  the  format  of  an  essay.  But  what  if 
she’d  been  primarily  a writer  of  fiction  or,  perhaps,  a cartoonist? 

Imagine  that  you  wanted  to  express  Nora  Rock’s  ideas  in  either  of  these  formats. 
In  your  Writing  Folder,  either  draw  a cartoon  (with  or  without  a caption)  or 
outline  an  idea  for  a simple  story  that  might  illustrate  the  same  thesis  as  the  one 
on  which  “Caught  in  a Web  of  Want”  is  based.  Or  perhaps  you  might  like  to  try 
your  hand  at  another  short  short  story  like  the  ones  you  worked  with  in  Module  2 


Purpose  and  Audience  in  Non-fiction  Texts 


As  you  know,  in  working  with  any  text  it’s 
important  to  think  about  the  text-creator’s  purpose] 
and  the  audience  he  or  she  had  in  mind.  So  far  in  I 
this  lesson,  you’ve  been  thinking  primarily  of  the  I 
purposes  for  which  non-fictional  essays  of  different 
types  are  intended.  But  to  understand  why  writers 
choose  to  write  the  way  they  do,  it’s  equally  ! 
important  to  identify  the  intended  audience  for 
their  work.  The  intended  audience  will  determine 
the  diction,  style,  and  manner  of  presentation.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  you’d  explain  things  to  an 
older,  professional  audience  rather  differently  than 
you  would  to  teenagers  or  young  children. 


Another  reason  why  it’s  important  to  identify  the  intended  audience  of  a text  is  that  i 
it’s  necessary  to  be  able  to  explain  why  there  can  be  such  a variety  of  opinions  about 
the  same  work. 

Turn  now  to  your  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD  and  listen  to  the  track 
entitled  “The  Importance  of  Audience,”  where  you’ll  hear  the  class  discuss  the 
importance  of  identifying  the  intended  audience  in  the  analysis  of  non-fiction. 

When  you’ve  finished,  try  the  Writing  Folder  suggestion  that  follows.  I 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  3G 

The  audio  selection  you’ve  just  listened  to  emphasizes  that  readers  can  and  do 
respond  quite  differently  to  literature  depending  on  whether  or  not  they’re  part 
of  the  audience  that  the  work  is  intended  for. 

Reflect  on  a time  when  you  responded  to  a piece  of  literature  (poem,  short  story, 
non-fiction,  film)  differently  from  your  friends  or  classmates.  Describe  the  work, 
your  reaction  to  the  work,  the  reaction  of  the  other  people  to  the  work,  and 
finally,  your  identification  of  the  intended  audience  for  that  work. 

Your  response  should  be  written  in  such  a way  as  to  explain  how  being  part  of  the  j 
intended  audience  helps  to  determine  one’s  response  to  that  piece  of  literature. 


10.  Consider  the  various  types  of  audiences  that  authors  attempt  to  reach.  How  can 
they  be  distinguished  from  each  other?  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  similar 
to  the  one  that  follows.  To  complete  this  activity,  identify  at  least  five  different 
criteria  in  addition  to  the  two  examples  provided  to  get  you  started. 


y y*  Audience  Identification 


Criteria 

Possible  Range  j 

acje 

ciuMnen,  teenA-,  adulti, 

(fended. 

maleA,  jjemaleA,  kdk 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  169. 


It’s  actually  quite  easy  to  determine  the  intended  audience  of  a work.  One  thing 
you  can  do  is  look  closely  at  the  author’s  diction.  Ask  yourself,  who  would  best 
understand  or  appreciate  this  particular  word  choice?  Young  people  or  older 
persons?  The  general  population  or  people  who  work  in  a particular  profession? 
Diction  may  even  indicate  to  some  degree  whether  the  intended  audience  was 
primarily  male  or  female. 

Then  look  at  the  style  of  presentation.  Ask  yourself  if  it’s  written  in  a formal  or 
informal  manner.  Perhaps  the  style  is  conversational  or  clinical.  This,  too,  will  tell 
you  something  about  the  intended  audience. 


By  the  way,  when  a particular  style  of  writing,  language  usage,  or  pronunciation  is 
common  to  a specific  group  or  serves  a particular  purpose,  this  can  be  called  a 
register.  Here  are  a few  examples: 


• formal  register 

• informal  register 

• analytical  register 

• slang  register 

• professional  register 
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Aren’t  we  in  danger  of  stereotyping  here? 
To  suggest,  for  instance,  that  you’d  use  a 
certain  style  or  vocabulary  to  talk  to  women 
or  older  people  sort  of  stereotypes  them, 
doesn’t  it?  Your  vocabulary  might  include 
words  like  pistons,  overhead  cams,  and 
RPMs,  but  that  shouldn’t  mean  you’re  just 
writing  for  men.  Some  women  would  find 


that  interesting  too. 


That’s  true.  And  lots  of  teens 
have  good  vocabularies  and  we 
don’t  need  to  be  talked  down  to 
with  a casual,  slangy  style. 


Those  are  excellent  points.  You’re  quite  right  to  say  that  you  should  always  be 
on  guard  against  stereotyping  when  it  comes  to  the  language  you  use,  just  as 
you  should  be  on  guard  against  hurting  or  excluding  others  with  your  language. 
But  when  analysing  a text  for  intended  audience — or  when  thinking  about  the 
audience  you’re  writing  for — you  can  still  make  some  generalizations. 


I agree.  Like,  you  wouldn’t  address  an  audience  of  adults  the 
same  as  you  would  preschoolers,  and  you  wouldn’t  talk 
about  the  dangers  of  smoking  to  a room  full  of  doctors  the 
same  way  you  would  to  a room  of  teens.  It  just  makes  sense. 


11.  Look  again  at  the  following  essays,  and  identify  the  audience  each  writer 
probably  had  in  mind. 


a.  “A  Celebration  of  the  Emotions” 

b.  “A  Place  to  Stand  On” 

c.  “A  Thankless  Experience” 

d.  “A  Braver  Thing:  On  Planning  My  Mother’s  Funeral” 

12.  Writers  of  essays  aren’t  the  only  ones  who  have  a specific  audience  in  mind. 
Think  of  one  TV  show  you’re  familiar  with. 


a.  Name  the  show  and  identify  the  intended  audience. 

b.  Explain  the  factors  that  led  you  to  pick  the  audience  you  selected  in 
question  a. 

c.  What  questions  would  you  have  to  ask  in  determining  whether  or  not  the 
show  is  successful  in  appealing  to  its  intended  audience?  Suggest  at  least 
four  or  five. 

d.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  show  successful  at  appealing  to  this  particular 
audience?  Why  or  why  not? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  169. 
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In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  informational  non-fiction,  focusing  on  essays 
that  present  exposition  and  argument.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  be  dealing  with  a 
particular  form  of  informational  non-fiction — the  critical  essay. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  38,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1 . 


esson  2;  The  Critical  Essay-A  First  Look 


One  type  of  informational  non-fiction 
composition  that  you’ll  be  working 
on  throughout  this  course  is  the 
critical  essay— or,  as  it’s  sometimes 
called,  the  analytical  essay.  A critical 
essay  is  a special  variety  of  the  essay 
of  argument;  as  you’ll  recall,  this  sort 
of  writing  offers  an  analysis  of  one  or 
more  aspects  of  a text— most  often  a 
literary  text — and  an  evaluation  of 
the  work’s  impact. 

As  an  essay  of  argument,  a critical 
essay  falls  more  toward  the  formal, 
expository  end  of  the  scale  than  did 
the  more  personal  essays  that  you 
focused  on  in  Section  1.  You’ll  be 
asked  to  write  a critical  response  to 
a literary  text  in  at  least  one  of  the 
tests  you’ll  be  taking  at  the  end  of 
this  course,  so  it’s  something  you’ll 
be  practising  in  future  modules.  All 
you’re  going  to  get  now  is  a brief 
introduction  and  your  first  bit  of 
practice. 


So  if  I’m  asked  to  respond  critically  to  a text,  I guess 
that’s  entirely  different  from  responding  personally. 


That’s  right.  When  responding  personally,  you  discuss 
what  the  text  or  texts  suggest  to  you  about  something 
and  present  support  taken  from  those  texts.  When 
responding  critically,  by  contrast,  you  should  discuss 
how  specific  ideas  have  been  developed  and  reflected 
in  one  or  more  literary  texts  you’re  familiar  with.  The 
point  here  is  to  construct  a thesis  and,  through  careful 
analysis  of  the  text  or  texts,  to  defend  it. 


Of  course,  you  won’t  always  be  asked  specifically  to  respond  “personally”  or 
“critically”;  you’ll  have  to  be  able  to  interpret  what  the  instructions  are  asking  you 
to  do.  Here,  by  way  of  example,  is  a question  asking  for  a critical  response,  along 
with  some  hints  for  planning  and  writing. 


Write  a composition  based  on  literature  that  you  have  studied  in  which  the  author 
examines  the  effect  of  adversity  on  the  human  spirit.  What  idea(s)  does  the  author 
develop  regarding  the  effect  of  adversity  on  the  human  spirit?  Develop  your  composition 
by  providing  specific  supporting  details  from  the  literature  that  you  have  chosen. 

Reminders  for  planning  and  writing 

• When  considering  the  works  you  will  discuss,  choose  texts  that  you  know  well, 
that  are  meaningful  to  you,  and  that  are  relevant  to  this  assignment  from  those 
you  have  studied  in  your  high  school  English  language  arts  classes. 

• Carefully  consider  your  controlling  idea  or  how  you  will  create  a strong  unifying 
effect  in  your  composition. 

• You  may  choose  to  discuss  more  than  one  text. 

• As  you  develop  your  ideas,  support  them  by  referring  to  appropriate,  relevant, 
and  meaningful  literary  texts. 


1.  Rewrite  these  instructions  in  your  own  words.  Try  not  to  leave  out  any 
important  component. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  170. 


Note  that  nowhere  does  this  question  use  the  words  critical  response  or  critical  essay. 
However,  you’ll  note  that  it  focuses  entirely  on  an  idea— the  effect  of  adversity  on  the 
human  spirit— and  how  this  idea  is  developed  in  one  or  more  literary  texts.  Nowhere  are 
you  asked  for  what  the  texts  say  to  you  or  how  you  personally  respond  to  them. 
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What  feelings  do  you  experience  when  confronted  with  a formal  composition 
question?  What  do  you  consider  your  strengths  and  weaknesses  to  be  when 
responding  to  this  sort  of  question? 


Note  that  the  question  you’ve  been  given  asks  you  to  do  three  things.  You  must 

• select  literature  that’s  appropriate  to  the  topic 

• develop  a thesis  (or  controlling  idea)  in  which  you  present  your  views  on  what 
this  literature  has  to  say  about  the  topic 

• provide  specific  details  from  the  literature  you’ve  chosen  to  support  your  thesis 

When  approaching  a critical-response  (or  critical-essay)  question  of  this  sort,  here 
are  a few  points  to  remember: 

• Sometimes  you’ll  be  directed  to  discuss  something  about  a specific  text,  but  if 
given  a choice  of  texts  to  select,  choose  two  at  the  very  most.  One  is  even 
better.  It’s  much  better  to  go  into  depth  with  one  work  than  to  treat  three  or 
four  superficially. 

• Try  not  to  lose  your  own,  natural  voice,  but  don’t  become  too  informal  either. 
When  it  comes  to  this  sort  of  assignment,  if  you’re  going  to  err,  err  on  the  side 
of  formality.  Avoid  contractions  and  the  pronouns  I and  me.  These  days, 
teachers  and  markers  tend  not  to  place  as  much  weight  on  issues  like  these  as 
they  used  to,  but  why  take  the  chance? 

• You  aren’t  restricted  to  the 
traditional  vase-shaped  essay 
(a  three-or-four  paragraph  body 
sandwiched  between  a 
one-paragraph  introduction 
and  a one-paragraph  conclusion), 
but  this  format  still  works  if 
you’re  comfortable  with  it. 

This  traditional  arrangement 
allows  you  to  present  and  explain 
one  main  point  per  paragraph, 
each  one  directly  related  to  your 
controlling  idea. 
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• Make  sure  you  come  up  with  a controlling  idea,  or  thesis,  and  present  it  in  your 
introduction.  The  body  of  the  composition  is  where  you’ll  defend  your  thesis. 

• Do  have  a conclusion  of  some  sort  that  rounds  things  off.  The  ideas  presented 
earlier  in  this  module  for  effective  introductions  and  conclusions  apply  to  the 
most  part  to  this  sort  of  writing,  but,  as  always,  don’t  become  too  personal  and 
never  flippant. 

• Stay  focused  on  the  text  or  texts  you’re  discussing— not  your  personal  reaction 
to  them.  Use  details  from  the  texts  to  defend  or  illustrate  any  points  you  make. 

2.  a.  Look  again  at  the  example  critical-response  question  presented  earlier  in 
this  lesson.  Of  the  literary  texts  you’ve  studied  so  far  in  this  course,  select 
two  or  three  that  you  think  lend  themselves  to  the  topic  with  which 
you’ve  been  presented. 

b.  If  you  were  going  to  respond  to  this  question,  which  literature  from  this 
course  would  you  discuss?  Give  your  reasons. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  171. 


Once  you’ve  decided  on  one  or  two  works  of  literature  to  discuss  (assuming,  of 
course,  that  your  assignment  doesn’t  stipulate  the  texts),  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
come  up  with  a thesis  or  controlling  idea.  Your  thesis,  you’ll  remember,  is  the  central 
point  you  want  to  make  in  your  essay.  A thesis  shouldn’t  just  make  an  obvious 
point;  it’s  something  you  want  to  argue. 

To  say,  for  instance,  that  in  “The  Dead  Child”  Gabrielle  Roy  shows  that  adversity  can 
be  a hard  thing  to  bear,  you  haven’t  come  up  with  a very  interesting  or  workable 
thesis.  By  contrast,  to  say  that  in  this  story  Gabrielle  Roy  shows  that  being  a witness 
to  the  grief  of  total  strangers  can  sear  itself  into  a person’s  memory,  thereby 
changing  that  person  for  life,  you’ve  made  an  interesting  observation — and  one  that 
needs  some  backing  up  with  reference  to  the  story  itself. 

3.  You’ll  be  doing  more  work  in  the  next  module  on  developing  insightful  and 
defensible  theses,  but  now  is  the  time  to  have  your  first  go  at  it.  Using  the 
literary  text  you  selected  in  question  2.b.,  try  to  formulate  a thesis  statement  that 
you  could  argue  in  a critical  essay. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  171. 


Like  any  piece  of  writing,  a critical  essay  should  have 
an  effective  introduction.  The  introduction  to  a work 
of  this  sort  should  identify  the  text(s)  and  authors  (s) 
that  you’ll  be  discussing  as  well  as  your  thesis 
statement— the  central  point  you’ll  be  making.  As  you 
know,  an  introduction  should  also  draw  readers  in  and 
make  them  want  to  read  on.  This  means  that  while  a 
critical  essay  leans  toward  the  formal  side  of  the  scale, 
the  introduction  should  still  sound  lively. 

It’s  never  a good  idea  to  memorize  a template  for  an  introduction  and  then  plug  in 
the  relevant  information,  but  sometimes  a model  helps  get  an  idea  across.  What 
follows  is  one  person’s  introduction  to  a critical  essay— actually,  to  a critical-response 
question  on  an  exam.  The  topic  was  the  ideas  an  author  developed  about  the  human 
imagination.  Note  how  it  leads  up  to  the  thesis  rather  than  just  presenting  it  out  of 
nowhere. 

This  writer  selected  a text  you’re  likely  not  familiar  with,  but  that  shouldn’t  affect 
your  appreciation  of  the  introduction  itself. 


During  childhood,  a healthy  imagination  can  be  a wonderful  thing,  offering  a positive, 
hopeful,  and  exciting  vision  of  the  world  and  its  possibilities.  This  is  especially  true  for 
someone  growing  up  in  circumstances  that  might  realistically  be  called  hostile  and 
repressive.  As  a person  ages,  hov/ever,  it  becomes  increasingly  important  to  see  through 
the  fantasies  of  childhood  and  accept  the  reality  of  life  for  what  it  is.  At  some  point  in 
everyone’s  life,  a time  comes  to  exchange  childish  dreams  for  the  honest  insight  of 
sensible  adulthood. 

Canadian  writer  Margaret  Laurence,  in  her  short  story  “Horses  of  the  Night,”  shows 
her  readers  that  while  a vivid  imagination  can  be  a powerful  force  for  good  in  a person’s 
early  years,  there  comes  a time  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tone  down  one’s 
dreams  and  make  sure  that  they’re  in  keeping  with  reality.  This  must  be  done  if  a 
person  is  ever  going  to  confront  that  reality  and — hopefully — develop  into  a capable, 
effective  adult.  In  her  story,  Laurence  uses  character  development  and  conflict  to  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this  observation. 


s 

That’s  a two-paragraph 
intro.  Is  that  allowed? 


One  paragraph  is  more 
traditional,  but  there’s  nothing 
wrong  with  two.  It’s  not  a 
question  of  what’s  allowed  or 
what  isn’t;  it’s  what  works.  This 
is  a longish  introduction,  but  it 
does  the  job  nicely.  It  works. 
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4.  Identify  the  thesis  statement  in  this  introduction. 


Y Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  1 71 . i 


5.  Take  the  time  now  to  create  a possible  introduction  to  the  essay  for  which  you 
created  a thesis  statement  in  question  3.  If  it  would  help,  review  Section  4: 

Lesson  3 of  Module  1 and  see  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students,  pages  126  and  127. 


For  helpful  Ideas,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page171. 


Did  you  notice  that  the  last  sentence  of  this  introduction  leads  into  the  principal 
evidence  the  writer  will  use  to  defend  his  (or  her)  thesis.  This  writer  will  look  at 
character  development  and  conflict  in  the  text  being  discussed.  This  neat  transitional 
device  leads  nicely  into  the  body  of  the  critical  essay. 

The  body  of  a critical  essay  should  defend  the  thesis  by  referring  to  specifics  from 
the  text(s)  at  issue.  If  you  were  discussing  a short  story  or  novel,  for  instance,  you 
might  look  at  elements  like 

• character  development 

• conflict 

• the  order  of  the  plot  (for  example,  chronological  order  and  flashbacks) 

• narrative  point  of  view 

• theme 

• the  writer’s  diction  and  style 

• the  mood  of  the  work  and  the  writer’s  tone 

By  contrast,  if  you  were  critiquing  a poem,  you’d  probably  talk  about  such  things  as 

• the  type  of  poem 

• figurative  language 

• rhythm  and  sound  devices 

• sentence  and  line  structure 

• the  mood  of  the  poem  and  the  writer’s  tone 

• the  speaker  and  point  of  view 

• theme 
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6.  Now  for  the  big  job.  Take  some  time  and  develop  an  outline  for  the  body  of  a critical 
essay  of  three  or  four  paragraphs.  Work  with  the  essay  you’ve  been  thinking  about  in 
the  preceding  questions.  If  you’re  hazy  on  outlining,  review  pages  99  to  103  in  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  Your  outline  should  be  a 
sentence  outline— like  the  one  shown  on  page  103  of  the  handbook.  Note  that  each 
paragraph  has  a topic  sentence,  followed  by  elaboration  and  evidence.  Your  evidence 
should  come  from  the  story  you’re  discussing. 


For  helpful  ideas,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  1 72. 


The  last  thing  to  do  in  constructing  a critical  essay— as  with  any 
composition— is  to  create  a conclusion  that  rounds  things  off 
neatly  and  leaves  readers  with  that  sense  of  finality. 

It’s  a good  idea  to  refer  to  your  thesis  again— though  try 
not  to  do  this  too  mechanically.  Stay  away  from  dry,  formulaic 
expressions  like  “In  this  essay,  it  has  been  shown  that  . . . .” 

Here’s  the  conclusion  to  that  essay  on  “Horses  of  the  Night.” 


What  Margaret  Laurence  shows  so  clearly  is  that  the  transition  from  an  innocent,  carefree 
childhood  to  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of  adult  reality  can  be  a painful  one— but 
one  that  must  be  successfully  completed.  In  “Horses  of  the  Night,”  she  reveals  to  her 
readers  that  while  a healthy  imagination  is  a wonderful  gift,  it  must  never  be  allowed  to 
come  between  a person  and  the  real  world  in  which  that  person  lives.  There  comes  a 
time  when  childhood  dreams  must  take  second  place  to  adult  truths. 


7.  Now,  once  again,  it’s  your  turn.  Create  a conclusion  for  the  critical  essay  you’ve 
been  planning.  If  you’re  feeling  uncertain  about  structuring  conclusions,  review 
Module  1 and  take  a look  at  pages  128  and  129  in  the  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


For  helpful  Ideas,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  172. 


Because  the  ability  to  write  a critical  response  to  a literary  text  is  such  an  important 
one,  you’re  going  to  be  working  on  your  skills  in  this  area  as  you  work  through  the 
remaining  modules  of  ELA  30-1.  As  you  do  this,  you’ll  be  given  more  instruction  as 
well  as  more  practice. 

You  won’t  be  asked  to  write  an  actual  critical  essay  for  this  module;  that  will  come  in 
Module  4.  You  will,  however,  be  handing  in  some  of  the  work  you’ve  done  in  this 
lesson  as  part  of  your  Section  3 Assignment. 


When  you  write  your  ELA  30-1  Diploma  Exam,  you’ll  be  asked  to  respond  critically  to 
one  or  more  literary  texts  from  this  course.  What  follows  is  a marking  guide  much  like 
the  one  on  which  your  response  will  be  graded.  Though  you  won’t  be  using  it  in  this 
module,  it’s  presented  here  so  you  can  get  an  idea  of  what  the  markers  will  be  looking 
for.  You’ll  be  using  this  guide  in  several  future  modules,  beginning  with  Module  4;  it 
would  be  a good  idea  to  start  becoming  familiar  with  it  now. 


Thought  and 
Understanding 

Supporting 

Evidence 

Form  and 
Structure 

Matters 
of  Choice 

Matters  of 
Correctness 

Excellent 
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Ideas  are  insightful, 
demonstrating  a 
comprehension  of  subtle 
distinctions  in  the  literary 
text(s)  and  the  topic. 
Literary  interpretations 
are  perceptive  and 
illuminating. 

Support  is  explicit, 
precise,  and  chosen  to 
reinforce  the  student’s 
ideas  in  a deliberate  and 
judicious  way.  A strong 
connection  to  the 
student’s  ideas  is 
maintained. 

An  effective  arrangement 
of  ideas  and/or  details 
contributes  to  a fluent, 
controlled,  and  shaped 
discussion  that 
concludes  skilfully.  The 
unifying  effect  and/or 
controlling  idea  is 
integrated,  successfully 
sustained,  and 
coherently  presented. 

Diction  is  precise  and 
effective.  Syntactical 
structures  are  effective 
and  sometimes  polished. 
Stylistic  choices 
contribute  to  a confident 
composition  with  a 
convincing  voice. 

This  writing  demonstrates 
confidence  in  control  of 
correct  sentence 
construction,  usage, 
grammar,  and  mechanics. 
The  relative  absence  of 
error  is  impressive 
considering  the 
complexity  of  the 
response  and  the 
circumstances. 

Proficient 

4 

Ideas  are  thoughtful, 
demonstrating  a 
well-considered 
comprehension  of  the 
literary  text(s)  and  the 
topic.  Literary 
interpretations  are 
revealing  and  convincing. 

Support  is  relevant, 
accurate,  and 
occasionally  deliberately 
chosen  to  reinforce  the 
student’s  ideas  in  a 
logical  and  dear  way. 

A clear  connection  to  the 
student’s  ideas  is 
maintained. 

A considered 
arrangement  of  ideas 
and/or  details  contributes 
to  a competent, 
controlled  discussion  that 
concludes  appropriately. 
The  unifying  effect  and/or 
controlling  idea  is 
sustained  and  coherently 
presented. 

Diction  is  specific. 
Syntactical  structures 
are  generally  effective. 
Stylistic  choices 
contribute  to  a 
competent  composition 
with  a capable  voice. 

This  writing 
demonstrates 
competence  in  control 
of  correct  sentence 
construction,  usage, 
grammar,  and 
mechanics.  Minor  errors 
in  complex  language 
structures  are 
understandable 
considering  the 
circumstances. 

Satisfactory 

3 

Ideas  are  relevant  and 
straightforward, 
demonstrating  a 
generalized 
comprehension  of  the 
literary  text(s)  and  topic. 
Literary  interpretations 
are  general  but  plausible. 

Support  is  adequate  and 
general  but  occasionally 
lacking  in  consistency 
and  persuasiveness. 

A straightfonward 
connection  to  the 
student’s  ideas  is 
maintained. 

A straightforward 
arrangement  of  ideas 
and/or  details  provides 
direction  for  a discussion 
that  concludes 
functionally.  The  unifying 
effect  and/or  controlling 
idea  is  presented  and 
maintained  generally; 
however,  coherence  may 
falter. 

Diction  is  adequate  but 
may  be  lacking  in 
specificity.  Syntactical 
structures  are  generally 
clear  but  attempts  at 
complex  structures  may 
be  awkward.  Stylistic 
choices  contribute  to  a 
clear  composition  with  a 
matter-of-fact  voice. 

This  writing 
demonstrates  control 
of  the  basics  of  correct 
sentence  construction, 
usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics.  There  may 
be  occasional  lapses  in 
control  and  minor  errors. 
However,  the 
communication  remains 
clear. 

Limited 

2 

Ideas  are  superficial 
and  oversimplified, 
demonstrating  a weak 
comprehension  of  the 
literary  text(s)  and  the 
topic.  Literary 
interpretations  are 
incomplete  and/or  literal. 

Support  is  often 
inappropriate  or  is  a 
restatement  of  what  was 
taught  or  read,  and/or  it 
may  be  repetitive, 
contradictory,  and/or 
lacking.  The  connection 
to  the  student’s  ideas  is 
vague  and/or  redundant. 

A discernible  but 
ineffectual  arrangement 
of  ideas  and/or  details 
provides  some  direction 
for  a discussion  that  does 
not  conclude  deliberately. 
A unifying  effect  and/or 
controlling  idea  is  not 
maintained. 

Diction  is  imprecise 
and/or  inappropriate. 
Syntax  is  frequently 
awkward  and/or  immature. 
The  writing  may  be  vague, 
redundant,  and/or  unclear. 
Inadequate  language 
choices  contribute  to  a 
composition  with  an 
undiscerning  or 
uncritical  voice. 

This  writing 
demonstrates  faltering 
control  of  correct 
sentence  construction, 
usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics.  The  range 
of  errors  blurs  the  clarity 
of  communication. 

Poor 

1 

Ideas  are  largely  absent, 
are  irrelevant,  and/or  do 
not  develop  the  topic. 

Little  comprehension  of 
the  literary  text(s)  and/or 
the  topic  is 
demonstrated. 

Support  is  irrelevant, 
overgeneralized, 
and/or  lacking.  The 
support,  if  present,  is 
largely  unrelated  to  the 
student’s  attempted 
discussion. 

A haphazard 
arrangement  of  ideas 
and/or  details  provides 
little  or  no  direction  for 
the  discussion,  and  a 
conclusion  is  absent  or 
obscure.  A unifying  effect 
and/or  controlling  idea  is 
absent. 

Diction  is  overgeneralized 
and/or  inaccurate.  Syntax 
is  confused  and 
uncontrolled.  The  writing 
is  unclear.  Lack  of 
language  choices 
contributes  to  a confusing 
composition  with  an 
ineffective  voice. 

This  writing 
demonstrates  lack  of 
control  of  correct 
sentence  construction, 
usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics.  Jarring 
errors  impair 
communication. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  informational  non-fiction  in  the  form  of  critical 
essays.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  deal  with  a very  popular  form  of  non-fiction— the 
narrative  essay. 


Now  open  Assignment  Bobklet  SB,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 


^ cs&on  3:  Narrative  Non-fiction 


Writers  of  narrative 
non-fiction  tap  into  two  of 
people’s  greatest  needs  and 
desires  when  it  comes  to 
literature.  These  writers 
know  that  people  love  to 
hear  stories — especially  true 
stories;  and  they  also  know 
that  readers  want  to  learn 
something  about  people  and 
life  as  they  read. 

What  better  vehicle  to 
appeal  to  these  needs  than 
narrative  non-fiction- 
true  stories  with  a point! 


Purposes  of  Narrative  Non-fiction 

Fiction  writers,  it  goes  without  saying,  know  what  it  takes  to  entertain  their 
audiences.  A well-told  story  enables  people  to  forget  their  everyday  reality  and 
escape  for  a time  to  another  place,  to  be  with  different  and  often  memorable  people, 
and  to  gain  insight  about  how  people  deal  with  problems  and  conflicts. 


Narrative  non-fiction  can  do  all  of  this  and  more.  To  see  an  illustration  of  this,  read 
Suzanne  Plant’s  “Centuries  Away”  on  page  189  of  the  Readings  section  in  the 
Appendix.  If  you  studied  Macbeth  in  ELA  20-1,  the  essay  should  have  special  appeal 
for  you.  When  you’ve  finished  this  short  work  of  prose  non-fiction,  respond  to  the 
questions  that  follow. 


1.  A good  narrative  is  one  that  serves  to  entertain  and  inform.  To  what  extent  were 
you  entertained  and  informed  by  this  essay? 

2.  Conflict  is  a key  component  in  narratives.  Identify  the  conflicts  in  this  essay. 

3.  To  be  an  essay,  a narrative  must  have  something  to  say.  It  needs  to  make  a point. 
What  point  does  this  essay  make?  What  does  it  have  to  say  about  people  or 
about  life? 

4.  Why  did  Plaut  write  this  essay?  Was  her  purpose  personal  or  informational? 

Was  it  to  present  an  argument  or  to  tell  a story  that  makes  a point? 

5.  a.  What  audience  did  Plaut  likely  have  in  mind  when  she  wrote  her  essay? 

b.  How  successful  do  you  think  she  was  in  reaching  her  intended  audience? 

Be  sure  to  give  your  reasons. 

6.  Hopefully,  you  enjoyed  this  essay.  The  characters  and  situation  should  be 
familiar  to  you.  What  elements  of  the  narrative  appealed  to  you  most? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  1 72. 


Was  that  ever  a sad  story!  I really  liked  it,  but  it 
bothered  me  to  read  about  the  student  who  lost  his 
father.  It  reminded  me  of  a friend  whose  father  died 
last  year.  He  missed  at  least  a week  of  school  and 
no  one,  including  me,  knew  why  until  much  later. 


So  the  story  did  work  for  you.  You  responded  strongly  to  it. 
That’s  the  way  non-fiction  narratives  work.  They  appeal  to 
common  human  interests.  When  people  read  about  other 
people  undergoing  conflict,  suffering,  or  turmoil,  they’re  naturally 
curious  about  how  those  people  will  deal  with  it.  They  wonder 
how  they’d  react  themselves  under  the  same  circumstances. 


I guess  that’s  why  I prefer  non-fiction  to  fiction.  It  seems 
much  more  relevant  to  my  life.  I know  made-up  stories 
can  be  really  entertaining  and  they  can  tell  us  a lot 
about  life;  but  I still  find  the  real  thing  more  interesting. 
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On  the  whole,  which  do  you  prefer  reading,  fiction  or  narrative  non-fiction? 
Remember  to  explain  what  it  is  you  prefer  about  the  one  over  the  other.  Why 
does  one  usually  affect  you  more?  How  do  you  respond  differently? 
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Characteristics  of  Narrative  Non-fiction 


According  to  pop  star  Amanda  Marshall,  “Everybody’s  Got  A Story.”  Stories  are  all 
around  us,  and  they  deal  with  a multitude  of  subjects.  Later  in  this  lesson,  you’ll  be 
asked  to  tell  a story  in  the  form  of  a short  narrative  essay;  but,  before  you  do,  it 
would  help  to  look  closely  at  what  makes  for  a successful  narrative. 

People  tell  stories  because  they  need  to  tell  stories.  They  want  to  say  something,  to 
share  insights  or  observations.  And  perhaps  they  even  need  to  recount  events  in  an 
attempt  to  make  sense  of  them. 

To  attract  and  maintain  the  audience’s  attention,  narrative  non-fiction  writers  need 
to  ensure  that  their  stories  are  entertaining  but  believable.  The  stories  also  need  to 
be  informative— they  need  to  say  something  about  life  or  about  people. 

All  narratives,  therefore,  need  to  relate  a significant  event  or  series  of  events  that 
reveal  some  aspect  of  human  nature  or  of  the  human  condition.  And  they  must  do 
so  in  an  engaging  manner.  To  be  engaging,  non-fiction,  like  fiction,  must  contain 
some  form  of  conflict,  tension,  or  turmoil.  These  narratives  must  deal  with  aspects 
of  life  that  are  familiar  and  relevant  to  their  audience. 

Don’t  mistake  narrative  essays  for  mere  recitations  of  events.  The  non-fiction  writer’s 
job  is  to  make  the  story  and  characters  come  alive — not  just  to  relate  a laundry-list 
series  of  events. 

Read  the  following  passage,  and  ask  yourself  if  it  makes  an  effective  story. 


Last  week,  1 broke  up  with  my  girlfriend.  We  had  been  going  out  for  two  years.  We  split 
up  because  I wanted  to  travel  but  she  wanted  to  get  married  right  away,  settle  down, 
and  have  kids.  I think  it  hurt  her  a lot  when  1 told  her  that  it  was  over. 


What  do  you  think  of  this  story?  Is  it  lively  and  engaging? 

Are  you  kidding?  All  it  does  is  relate 
events.  I know  a bit  about  the  characters 
but  they  don’t  come  to  life  at  all.  There’s 
no  description,  no  details.  Don’t  stories 
have  to  have  dialogue  and  setting? 
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Tyson  is  quite  correct.  Effective  writers  don’t  just  tell  readers  what  happened;  they 
show  them  through  dialogue,  description,  and  details. 

Stories  should  have  dialogue.  Through  the  dialogue,  readers  can  learn  more  about 
the  characters  because  they  can  hear  them  speak  their  own  words.  Through 
description,  readers  [or  listeners)  get  to  see  the  setting  and  the  action.  Through 
significant  details,  they  learn  more  about  the  characters  and  the  conflicts.  And, 
finally,  effective  narrative  non-fiction  writers  say  something  about  life  or  about 
people;  they  share  observations  and  insight. 

Now  read  the  following  selection  and  ask  yourself  why  it  works  better  than  the  first  one. 

Life  often  plays  funny  tricks  on  us.  Just  when  you  think  you  know  what  you  want,  a 
travel  brochure  opens  your  eyes  to  broader  horizons  in  distant  lands  of  mystery  and 
culture. 

Two  long  years!  Twenty-four  months  of  being  together!  So  many  dreams  and  so  many 
promises.  1 was  convinced  for  so  long  that  all  I ever  wanted  was  to  be  with  Alyssa,  but 
all  that  changed  last  week.  I realized  that  I needed  to  travel,  to  see  more  than  the  little 
town  that  I had  spent  my  whole  life  in.  But  how  would  I tell  Alyssa  that  it  was  over? 

As  we  sat  on  the  porch,  I could  hear  the  sparrows  twitter  and  the  wind  blow  through 
the  poplars.  It  was  so  peaceful  and  calm.  Unlike  my  heart. 

“When  we  get  married  and  move  into  our  house.  I’d  like  ceramic  tiles  in  our  kitchen,” 
Alyssa  suddenly  announced  joyfully. 


“Alyssa,”  I heard  myself  saying  hollowly,  “I’m  sorry. 
I don’t  know  how  to  say  this  without  hurting  you, 
but  I’m  leaving  town  after  the  final  exams.  I just 
have  to.  I’m  going  to  Toronto  for  a month  and  then 
I’m  off  to  England  to  visit  my  mother’s  family  for 
a while.  I really  don’t  know  when  I’ll  be  back.  I 
know  you’re  going  to  hate  me  for  this,  and  I don’t 
blame  you;  but  I’m  just  not  ready  for  marriage.” 

Alyssa’s  eyes  drifted  slowly  to  her  feet.  Shaking 
slightly,  she  gently  removed  the  ring  that  had  meant 
so  much  to  her  for  the  past  six  months  and  placed 
it  on  the  bench  between  us. 


“Good  luck,  Dan,  and  goodbye.  I hope  you  find  what  you’re  looking  for,”  she  mumbled, 
her  lips  quivering. 

It  was  then  that  I realized  that  I didn’t  know  what  I was  looking  for,  but  I knew  that  I 
had  to  leave  to  begin  that  search. 
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Now  that’s  more  like  it.  It’s  still  not  exactly  great 
prose,  but  at  least  I could  actually  see  the  characters, 
the  setting,  and  the  action.  I could  really  get  into  the 
different  feelings  of  both  characters. 


And  what’s  more,  the  narrative  did  d( 
with  an  important  aspect  of  life — goa 
decision  making.  It  had  something  to 


Writing  a Narrative  Essay 

Of  course,  now  that  you’ve  done  some  thinking  about  what  goes  into  a narrative 
essay,  you’re  almost  certainly  desperate  for  the  chance  to  write  one  of  your  own. 
And  that’s  just  the  chance  you’re  being  given  now!  Unfortunately,  because  you’re 
already  being  asked  to  do  so  much  essay  writing  for  this  module,  a narrative 
essay  won’t  actually  be  assigned.  The  good  news  is,  however,  that  this  Going 
Further  activity  will  take  you  through  the  basic  planning  stages  so  that,  if  you 
wish,  you  can  write  a short  narrative  essay  of  your  own. 

Getting  Started 

Are  you  feeling  as  if  you  have  nothing  to  say  because  nothing  of  significance  has 
happened  in  your  life?  If  so,  think  again.  You  have  an  entire  lifetime  as  potential 
material  for  your  essay.  Here’s  your  opportunity  to  choose  one  event  and  explore 
how  it  served  to  develop  you  into  who  and  what  you  are.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  the 
most  earth-shattering  event.  Waking  up  at  dawn  and  watching  the  sunrise  can 
make  a dramatic  contribution  to  your  values,  beliefs,  or  attitudes. 

Here  are  the  kinds  of  questions  you  can  ask  yourself  to  generate  more  ideas  for 
your  essay: 

• Can  you  think  of  someone  in  your  life  who  has  left  a lasting  impression  on 
you?  A parent,  relative,  friend,  teacher,  hero? 

• Have  you  ever  had  a first  impression  of  someone  dramatically  change  once 
you  got  to  know  that  person? 

• Has  something  serious  ever  happened  to  you  that  caused  a change  in 
attitude  toward  some  aspect  of  your  life? 

• Has  something  relatively  minor  and  insignificant  happened  to  you  that 
caused  a change  in  attitude  or  a better  appreciation  of  some  aspect  of  life? 
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Have  you  ever  made  a stupid  mistake  that  resulted  in  the  gaining  of  wisdom 
or  experience? 


• Have  you  ever  worked  hard  to  accomplish  something  and  succeeded?  Failed? 
What  effect  did  this  have  on  you? 

Your  Purpose 

As  you  write  your  narrative  essay,  you  may  choose  as  a purpose  simply  to 
entertain  your  reader  through  the  retelling  of  an  interesting  event.  But  if  you  do 
so,  you’re  missing  a wonderful  opportunity.  Why  not  use  the  narrative  to  explore 
and  share  an  insight  or  observation?  At  the  end  of  your  narrative,  the  last  thing 
that  you  want  your  reader  to  ask  is,  “So  what?  What’s  the  point?” 

Make  sure  that  your  narrative  has  a point — that  it  says  something  about  how  you 
view  life  or  people.  Don’t  feel  that  you  have  to  deal  with  an  aspect  of  life  that’s 
all-important.  There  are  many  simple  truths  about  the  human  experience  that 
continue  to  fascinate  readers. 

Your  Audience 

If  you  assume  that  the  only  audience  for  your  writing  is  the  teacher,  it’s  likely  that 
your  narrative  essay  may  not  turn  out  to  be  as  effective  as  you’d  want.  Remember 
that  the  choice  of  incident  to  relate,  the  voice  and  style  that  you  use,  and  the 
point  that  you’re  trying  to  make  are  all  determined  by  the  audience  that  you 
choose  to  write  for. 

For  example,  if  the  intended  audience  is  only  the  teacher,  your  writing  may  be  overly 
formal  in  your  attempt  to  impress  your  reader.  You  may  even  choose  an  incident  to 
relate  that  you  believe  your  teacher  will  be  interested  in  reading  about. 

How  would  your  style  and  subject  matter  differ  if  you  chose  another  audience? 


Carmen:  If  I wrote  for  my  friends,  my  style  would  probably  be  more  informal 
and  I’d  write  about  something  that  I think  they’d  find  interesting. 


Levi:  If  I wrote  a narrative  essay  to  be  published  in  a literary  magazine,  my 
style  would  probably  be  more  formal  and  the  subject  matter  would  likely 
be  pretty  serious. 
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Fiona:  I like  writing  to  figure  things  out  for  myself.  Would  it  be  OK  to  write  for 


yourself  as  an  intended  audience? 

Ms.  Kim:  To  write  for  yourself  would  absolutely  be  an  appropriate  choice  if  the 
result  is  a lively  and  effective  essay.  The  advantage  of  choosing  yourself  as  an 
audience  is  that  because  you’re  attempting  to  please  no  one  but  yourself, 
you’d  more  likely  write  with  a natural  and  honest  voice. 

Now  you  should  be  all  set  to  try  your  hand  at  your  own  narrative  essay.  Be  sure 
to  celebrate  your  essay  by  publishing  it  in  some  way;  in  other  words,  make  sure 
you  share  it  with  at  least  one  other  person.  Better  yet,  share  it  with  many! 


In  this  lesson,  you  focused  on  narrative  non-fiction,  and  you  saw  that  such  works 
not  only  tell  a story  but  also  have  something  to  say  about  life  and  the  human 
experience.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  look  at  the  ways  in  which  pictures  are  worth 
thousands  of  words. 


.esson  4:  Photo  Essays 
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In  recent  years,  media  literacy  and  viewing  skills  have  become  far  more  important  in 
English  language  arts  classes  than  they  used  to  be.  Today,  the  kinds  of  texts  studied 
in  ELA  have  been  expanded  from  literature  alone  to  include  non-print  media  such  as 
film,  photographs,  and  the  Internet.  This  is  because  to  survive  in  today’s  rapidly 
changing  world,  you  need  to  develop  visual  literacy  as  well  as  verbal  and 
mathematical  literacy. 
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In  your  Writing  Folder,  reflect  on  the  importance  of  visual  literacy.  Ask  | 

yourself  questions  like  these:  ' 

• Why  is  it  important?  I 

• What  does  it  mean  to  be  “visually  literate”?  | 


• Do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  visually  literate? 


visuals 


any  works  that 
appeal  principally 
to  the  eye— for 
example,  drawings, 
sketches,  artwork, 
photographs,  film, 
posters,  TV 


• What  can  visuals  do  better  that  written  text  can? 


• How  attracted  are  you  to  visuals?  When  you  open  a book,  magazine,  or 
newspaper,  are  you  drawn  more  to  the  visuals  or  to  the  printed  text?  Why? 


To  be  literate,  you  need  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  just  mechanically  interpret 
symbols  on  a page  or  screen.  You  also  need  to  be  able  to  make  sense  of  what  you’re 
reading.  People  who  are  literate  can  also  appreciate  clever  use  of  the  written  word 
and  can  express  opinions  on  the  significance  or  insightfulness  of  the  ideas  presented 
in  the  written  text.  Furthermore,  literate  people  can  create  written  texts  for  others  to 
read  and  appreciate. 


1.  Based  on  this  description  of  literate  people,  what  would  a visually  literate  person 
be  able  to  do? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  173. 


When  you  read  a book,  magazine,  or  newspaper  that 
contains  pictures  and  graphics,  you’re  quite  likely 
drawn  not  only  to  the  visuals  but  also  to  the  text  that 
accompanies  them.  As  you  should  recall,  texts  that 
combine  more  than  one  means  of  communication- 
like  books  with  pictures  or  cartoons  with  captions — 
are  called  multimedia  (or  sometimes  mixed-media) 
texts.  Did  you  know  that  research  has  shown  that 
people  are  more  likely  to  read  news  or  magazine 
articles  that  are  accompanied  by  pictures  than  those 
not  so  accompanied? 
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Already  several  times  in  this  course,  you’ve  been  asked  to  think  about  and  analyse 
visual  and  multimedia  texts.  You’ve  been  referred  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  as  a resource  for  reviewing  important  concepts  in 
this  area  that  you’ve  almost  certainly  studied  in  past  English  language  arts  courses. 
You  should  be  quite  familiar  with  all  the  material  under  the  subheading  Viewing  and 
Representing  in  this  resource  (pages  157  to  174).  In  the  discussion  that  follows,  it 
will  be  assumed  that  you  know  this  material  (though  for  the  time  being  you  can  skip 
the  discussion  of  advertising,  pages  167  to  171.) 


In  Section  3:  Lesson  3 of  Module  2,  the  expressions  art  essay  and  photo  essay  were 
briefly  introduced.  This  lesson  will  continue  the  discussion  started  there,  with  the 
emphasis  being  on  an  increasingly  popular  multimedia  genre— the  photo  essay. 

Writing  About  Visuals 

“A  picture  is  worth  a thousand  words.”  So  goes  the  old  adage.  And  while  it’s 
something  of  a cliche  today,  this  observation  remains  as  legitimate  as  ever— perhaps 
even  more  so.  And  you’ll  now  be  given  the  opportunity  to  prove  the  old  saying. 


Think  about  that  familiar  old  adage  for  a moment. 
Just  what  is  the  truth  this  saying  is  getting  at?  Why 
do  we  say  that  a picture  is  worth  a thousand  words? 


Well,  pictures  certainly  express  a lot.  They  really 
grab  your  attention  fast.  I mean,  you  can  talk  all  day 
about  children  starving  in  some  drought-stricken 
country,  but  just  show  me  one  photo  of  a kid  dying 
from  hunger  and  you’ve  sure  got  my  attention. 


And  pictures  can  do  so  much.  They  can  tell  a story, 
present  characters,  express  an  idea,  express  and 
create  emotion.  I absolutely  agree  that  often  it  would 
take  thousands  of  words  to  capture  everything  that 
a good  picture  can  convey  almost  instantly. 


Levi  and  Fiona  are  quite  right.  Pictures,  or  visuals,  are  extremely  effective  in 
expressing  a multitude  of  things.  Look  closely  at  the  two  photographs  that  follow. 
Then  answer  the  question  that  comes  after  them. 
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2.  The  emotions  expressed  in  the  two  pictures  are  obvious.  What  details  in  the 
photographs  serve  to  express  the  emotions?  Don’t  limit  yourself  to  considering 
facial  expressions  alone. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  173. 


What  your  mind  often  does  automatically  when  you  view  a photograph  involving  people 
is  create  a story  complete  with  characters,  plot,  antecedent  action,  conflict,  setting,  and 
even  theme.  This  takes  only  a second;  that’s  how  marvelous  your  mind  is! 

In  creating  your  stories,  you  develop  a context  for  the  picture.  You  imagine,  for 
example,  what  has  happened  just  before  the  picture  was  taken  and  you  predict  what 
will  happen  afterwards.  You  imagine  relationships  and  perhaps  even  create  dialogue. 
You  automatically  know  what  emotion  is  being  expressed  and  you  often  mirror  that 
emotion  within  yourself. 
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Writing  Folder  Suggestion  3K 


Choose  either  of  the  photographs  you’ve  just  looked  at  and  write  the  “thousand” 
words  that  the  picture  is  worth.  Deal  with  the  story  that  the  photograph  tells. 
Describe  the  character  and  the  context.  Imagine  what  happened  before  and  after  the 
picture  was  taken.  What  ideas  does  the  photograph  express?  What  mood  is  evoked 
through  the  picture?  You  don’t  really  need  to  continue  writing  till  you  reach  1000 
words,  but  do  write  until  you’ve  exhausted  every  possibility.  Be  creative. 


If  you  chose  to  respond  to  the  preceding  Writing  Folder  suggestion,  did  you  have 
difficulty  dealing  with  the  mood?  Remember  that  the  term  mood  refers  to  the  feeling 
created  in  the  audience,  the  viewer— you.  How  did  you  feel  when  you  closely 
considered  the  photograph?  What  various  emotions  were  elicited  from  you?  Aside 
from  the  subject  matter  itself,  mood  in  a photograph  is  created  through  three  factors 
in  particular: 

• colour  • contrast  • composition 

The  photographs  you’re  working  with  are  black  and  white,  so  colour  isn’t  a factor  in 
creating  mood.  However,  in  colour  photos,  it  can  be  a very  important  factor  indeed. 
Predominant  basic  colours  convey  a variety  of  emotions.  Bright  colours  generally 
convey  happiness  and  lightheartedness,  and  darker  colours  are  associated  with 
emotions  like  sadness,  quietness,  and  mystery.  Pastels  tend  to  create  a whimsical 
mood  while  bolder  colours  announce  that  they  mean  business. 

Contrast  can  also  emphasize  emotion.  An  example  of  this  would  occur  if  you  have  a 
sad  person  surrounded  by  bright  colours.  Contrast  is  especially  important  in 
black-and-white  photographs. 

3.  Some  photographers  deliberately  take  pictures  with  black-and-white  film.  Suggest 
a reason  for  this. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  173, 


Section  3:  Informational  Non-fiction 


n a visual 
representation,  the 
most  commonly 
used  line— for 
example,  straight 
or  curved,  vertical, 
horizontal,  or 
diagonal 


Composition  in  a visual  work,  you’ll  recall,  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  subject  matter.  Is  the  central  focus  of 
the  visual  centred?  Off  to  one  side?  High  up  or  low  down? 
If  the  visual  is  a photograph,  where  was  the  camera 
placed?  Is  there  a dominant  line?  If  so,  is  it  horizontal, 
vertical,  or  diagonal?  Is  it  straight  or  wavy?  Does  it 
suggest  stability  and  strength?  Grace  and  fluidity? 
Movement  and  action? 


If  these  questions  and  the  terminology  they  use  is  unfamiliar  to  you,  be  sure  to 
review  pages  160  to  166  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students.  In  particular,  study  the  photographs  shown  there;  they  illustrate  the 
concepts  discussed  here  very  well. 


The  Importance  of  Captions 

If  a picture  is  worth  a thousand  words,  a few  words  placed  closely  to  the  picture  can 
add  volumes  to  what  is  being  expressed. 


caption 


block  of  text  that 
accompanies  a 
visual 


These  words  are  called  captions.  A caption  is  a brief  block  of  text  that  accompanies 
a visual.  It  can  serve  to  provide  background  information,  description,  explanation,  or 
even  comments  designed  to  suggest  deeper  meanings  and  significance.  A visual  text 
accompanied  by  a caption  becomes  a multimedia,  or  mixed-media,  text. 


You’ll  soon  be  focusing  on  the  photo  essay.  A photo  essay  is  much  like  a 
conventional  essay  in  that  it  can  communicate  ideas,  emotions,  and  experiences. 
Photo  essays  generally  contain  a series  of  photos  frequently  accompanied  by 
captions.  Captions  used  in  photo  essays  should,  of  course,  be  specially  crafted  to 
add  to  the  depth  of  meaning  possible  in  the  photographs.  What  does  this  obligate 
the  caption  writer  to  do? 


Yeah,  the  caption  would  have  to  say  something  significant 
about  the  idea  expressed  or  the  purpose  of  the  picture. 

I like  captions  that  ask  questions  or  are  humorous.  I’ve 
noticed  that  a lot  of  captions  are  clever  in  that  they  play 
with  words.  You  can  have  fun  with  captions  if  you  try. 


Well,  I’d  think  that  the  caption  would  have  to  do  more 
than  just  describe  what’s  happening  in  the  picture. 
After  all,  we  can  see  for  ourselves  what’s  going  on. 


That’s  right,  but  not  all  photo  essays  lend  themselves  to 
fun  of  this  sort.  For  example,  if  an  essay  is  depicting  the 

impact  of  poverty  on  children,  humorous  captions  would 

be  very  much  out  of  place. 
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Here  are  three  more  photographs  to  take  a look  at.  Suggest  a caption  for  each 
one.  Try  to  be  creative. 


A. 


The  Photo  Essay 


Photo  essays  were  discussed  briefly  in  Module  2.  A photo  essay,  you’ll  recall,  is  an 
organized  collection  of  photographs,  frequently  accompanied  by  captions,  that  serves 
to  accomplish  many  of  the  purposes  of  the  more  conventional  written  forms  of 
essays.  In  other  words,  a photo  essay  can 

• share  unique  and  personal  reactions  to  a variety  of  aspects  of  life 

• provide  information 

• present  an  argument  or  point  of  view 

• tell  a story 

• persuade 

If  you’re  wondering  how  many  photographs  it  takes  to  create  a photo  essay,  the 
answer  is  that  it  depends  entirely  on  your  purpose.  Many  photo  essays  consist  of 
three  to  five  pictures,  but  you  can  also  have  book-length  works  containing  many 
hundreds  of  photos. 

What  photo  essays  all  have  in  common,  however,  is  that  they  use  pictures— and 
frequently  words— to  convey  messages,  stories,  and  themes  that  deal  with  real  life 
and  everyday  concerns.  They  don’t  only  entertain  and  inform;  they  can  also  evoke 
powerful  emotions  in  the  viewer. 


5.  Look  closely  at  the  following  short  photo  essay;  then  complete  an  analysis  by 
responding  to  the  questions  that  come  after  it. 


The  day  begins  with  a leisurely  stroll  to  the  office. 


A Day  At  The  Office 
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A drive  in  the  country  is  a good  way 
to  unwind  from  office  pressures. 


D. 

I 


Lunch  hour  is  always  relaxing. 


E. 


The  career  path  is  short  and  fast. 


a.  In  no  more  than  four  or  five  words,  what  is  the  general  subject  or  topic  dealt 
with  in  the  essay? 

b.  Identify  the  intended  audience.  Who  would  most  appreciate  or  understand 
the  essay? 

c.  What  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  photo  essay?  Is  it  to  express  a personal  point 
of  view,  to  inform,  to  present  a position,  or  to  persuade?  How  do  you  know? 

d.  In  one  or  two  sentences,  state  the  unifying  idea  or  impression  that  ties  the 
photos  together.  In  other  words,  what  idea  or  intended  effect  do  all  the 
pictures  have  in  common? 

e.  What  role  do  the  captions  play  in  expressing  the  central  idea  or  purpose  of 
the  essay?  In  your  response,  consider  these  questions: 

(1)  Are  the  captions  mostly  descriptive,  explanatory,  or  evocative? 

(2)  Do  the  captions  explicitly  state  the  theme,  or  do  you  have  to  infer  the 
central  purpose? 

f.  Discuss  briefly  how  camera  angles,  use  of  contrast,  shade,  composition, 
centre  of  focus,  or  any  other  special  techniques  contribute  to  accomplishing 
the  purpose. 

g.  Do  you  think  the  photo  essay  is  effective?  What  did  you  like  or  dislike  about 
it?  Explain  your  response. 

h.  Suggest  a way  in  which  the  same  ideas  conveyed  in  this  photo  essay  might  be 
communicated  in  another  genre. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  173. 


GOING  FURTHER 


In  Module  2,  you  were  referred  to  the  Internet  for  further  examples  of  photo 
essays.  Here  are  a few  sites  you  might  like  to  check  out.  As  you  examine  the 
essays  you  access,  ask  yourself  the  same  questions  you  dealt  with  in  the 
preceding  analysis.  Note  that  many  of  the  collections  you’ll  find  here  lack 
captions;  some  people  might  argue  as  a result  that  they  aren’t  true  “photo 
essays,”  but  if  they  convey  a message,  that’s  what  they  are. 

• Maclean’s  magazine  (Canadian) 


http://www.macleans.ca 


maammasm 


• Life  magazine 

http : // w w w.  lif  emag . com/Lif  e/ 

• Time  magazine 

http://www.time.com/time/photoessays 

• Newsweek  magazine 

http://www.msnhc.com/news/NW-front_Front.asp 


Creating  a Photo  Essay 

Have  you  ever  been  asked  by  acquaintances  or  relatives  to  look  at  a series  of  photos 
taken  on  their  vacation?  Or  perhaps  you’ve  been  presented  with  a wedding  or  baby 
photo  album  to  flip  through.  If  you  have,  then  it’s  likely  that  you  politely  commented 
on  the  quality  of  the  photos,  the  beauty  of  the  vacation  spots,  the  cuteness  of  the 
baby,  or  the  wonderful  time  that  everybody  appears  to  be  having.  But  how  did  you 
really  feel  about  looking  at  the  photos? 


To  tell  the  truth,  I always  feel  pretty  bored  when 
handed  someone’s  photographs  to  admire.  I mean, 
how  can  you  just  look  at  pages  and  pages  of 
pictures  of  someone  else’s  life  and  not  be  bored? 


I agree.  I don’t  know  why  people  expect  you 
to  get  something  out  of  looking  at  a bunch  of 
snapshots.  Most  of  them  are  usually  dreadful 
anyway.  People  should  at  least  go  through 
their  photos  and  save  only  the  best.  And 
they  shouldn’t  inflict  them  on  their  friends! 


I hope  you  two  haven’t  expressed  this  opinion 
directly  to  the  people  sharing  their  pictures  with  you! 


Are  you  kidding?  Just  last  week  I had 
to  wade  my  way  through  three  albums  ^ 
of  baby  pictures.  I was  very  polite  the 
whole  time,  but  man,  it  was  boring! 


It’s  likely  that  you’ve  had  similar  experiences.  Obviously,  a photo  essay  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  a stack  or  album  of  pictures.  In  preparing  your  own  photo  essay, 
you  should  be  clear  on  the  key  differences. 

The  pictures  in  photo  essays  are  carefully  chosen  to  create  a particular  effect  or 
accomplish  a specific  purpose.  Photo  essays  are  often  accompanied  by  carefully 
crafted  words.  The  interest  factor  in  photo  albums,  by  the  way,  can  be  increased 
tremendously  just  by  the  inclusion  of  clever  or  intriguing  words  or  captions.  The 
interplay  of  words  and  pictures  can  be  tremendously  effective. 


Photo  essays  say  something;  they  don’t  just  provide  “snapshots”  in  time.  They 
express  a position,  evoke  an  emotion,  tell  a story,  or  present  a personal  take  on  a 
subject.  They’re  never  just  a series  of  semi-related  pictures. 

As  part  of  your  Section  3 Assignment,  you’ll  be  asked  to  submit  a photo  essay  of 
your  own.  The  following  comments  are  designed  to  help  you  prepare  for  this. 


a list  of  reference 
materials  used  by 
a writer  or  the 
creator  of  other 
sorts  of  texts 


In  this  assignment,  you’ll  be  asked  to  create  a photo  essay  consisting  of  pictures  and 
words  that  say  something  and  accomplish  a purpose  similar  to  what  conventional 
written  essays  attempt. 

I 


Choice  of  Pictures 


You  may  begin  with  photos  that  you’ve  already  taken,  assuming 
that  you  have  a collection.  But  don’t  just  randomly  put  a bunch  of 
them  together.  First,  have  a clear  idea  of  the  purpose  of  your  essay; 
then  carefully  choose  those  pictures  that  best  express  the  theme  or 
create  the  effect  you’re  after.  Remember  that  photographs  can  do 
more  than  capture  an  instant  in  time.  If  intentionally  composed, 
they  can  and  do  present  meaning  and  messages. 


If  you  don’t  have  a collection  of  photos  to  choose  from,  you  can  take  your  own 
photographs;  borrow  them;  or  choose  photos  from  magazines,  newspapers,  or  the 
Internet.  If  you  choose  the  latter  route,  be  sure  to  include  a bibliography  that  credits 
the  sources  of  the  pictures  you’ve  found. 

Purpose 

You  should  have  a clear  purpose  in  mind  for  your  photo  essay.  You  may  wish  to 
begin  with  your  pictures  and  then  find  a common  thread  or  theme  that  you  can  use 
as  your  purpose.  Or  you  can  begin  with  your  theme  or  purpose  and  then  find  or  take 
photos  that  bring  it  to  life.  Remember  that  your  purpose  can  be  to 


inform 
tell  a story 
persuade 


argue  a position  or  point  of  view  on  a subject 
present  a personal  take  on  a subject 


Audience 


Choose  an  appropriate  audience.  Who  do  you  hope  will  see  and  appreciate  your 
photo  essay?  Don’t  assume  that  your  teacher  is  the  only  audience.  Choose  a specific 
audience  such  as  friends  or  family  or  a more  general  audience  such  as  teenagers  or 
environmentally  conscious  individuals,  for  example — assuming,  of  course,  that  your 
purpose  deals  with  such  issues. 


Organization 

In  the  same  way  that  a conventional  essay  contains  an  introduction,  body,  and 
conclusion,  so  too  should  there  be  a noticeable  development  or  presentation  of  thought 
in  your  photo  essay.  Naturally,  in  an  essay  of  a few  photographs  you  can’t  be  as  precise 
or  thorough  as  you  can  in  a written  essay,  but  do  pay  attention  to  organization. 


Begin  by  creating  a title.  An  effective  title  will  not  only  capture  the  viewer’s  attention 
but  will  also  help  to  identify  the  theme  or  purpose.  Avoid  one-word  titles.  Provide 
more  information  or  clues  as  to  what  your  photo  essay’s  purpose  is. 


Captions 

For  each  photograph  in  your  essay,  you’ll  need  to  write 
an  effective  caption  that  complements  the  picture  in 
accomplishing  your  purpose.  Use  a variety  of  caption 
styles.  Some  captions  can  inform,  others  can  ask 
provocative  questions,  and  still  others  can  express 
personal  opinion  or  emotions.  The  interplay  of  pictures 
and  words  is  critical  in  creating  an  effective  photo  essay. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  3B  and  complete 
the  remaining  question  for  this  section. 


When  you’ve  completed  your  photo  essay  for  this  assignment,  remember  that  the 
last  stage  of  the  writing  process  is  publishing,  and  this  holds  true  for  texts  of  other 
sorts.  Be  sure  to  share  your  essay  with  your  friends  or  classmates. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  3L 

What  roles  do  photo  essays  play  as  an  informational  or  entertainment  medium 
in  our  society  today? 

What  can  photo  essays  do  better  than  conventional  forms  of  essays  in  telling 
stories,  in  presenting  personal  positions  on  issues,  or  in  making  a point? 


onclusion 


In  Section  3,  you’ve  focused  on  several  types  of  essays:  informational  essays, 
critical  essays,  narrative  non-fiction  essays,  and  photo  essays.  You’ve  seen  that  good 
non-fiction  writers  appeal  to  a wide  variety  of  audiences  by  dealing  with  important, 
provocative,  or  interesting  topics.  They  organize  their  ideas  logically  and  coherently 
and  bring  their  ideas  to  life  through  colourful  and  lively  language.  Sometimes  they 
use  photographs  or  other  sorts  of  visual  representations  to  convey  their  ideas  and 
attitudes. 

In  working  through  this  section,  you’ve  studied  several  works  of  non-fiction, 
and  you’ve  written  and  created  a variety  of  essays.  You’ve  seen  that  producing 
non-fiction  texts  is  a very  effective  way  of  communicating  experiences,  ideas, 
feelings,  and  attitudes. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  focus  your  attention  on  a special  sort  of  non-fiction  texts — 
persuasive  writing. 
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ection  4:  The  M of  Persuasion 


How  often  do  you  encounter  situations  in  which 
someone  is  trying  to  persuade  you  to  behave  in  a 
certain  fashion,  think  a specific  way,  or  buy  a 
particular  product?  Unless  you  live  in  a world 
that’s  almost  completely  cut  off  from  mainstream 
society,  your  answer  to  this  question  would  likely 
3e  far  too  often.  In  our  world,  the  art  of 
Dersuading  others  has  been  taken  to  heights 
lever  dreamed  of  in  the  past;  and  if  you  haven’t 
ieveloped  skills  in  this  area,  you’ll  be  at  quite  a 
lisadvantage  throughout  your  life. 

This  section  begins  with  a look  at  one  aspect  of 
)ersuasion — persuasive  writing.  Lesson  1 
nvolves  a study  of  persuasive  essays  of  the  sort 
mu’ll  find  in  some  newspapers  and  magazines 
ind,  delivered  orally,  on  television  and  radio  as 
editorial  comments  or  opinion  pieces.  Then,  in 
.esson  2,  you’ll  get  some  practice  in  a very 
mportant  type  of  persuasive  writing— the  job 
Ipplication. 


When  you’ve  finished  this  section,  you  should 
^ave  improved  your  skills  at  creating  persuasive 
bxts  of  your  own  and  at  assessing  the  arguments, 
igic,  and  rhetorical  techniques  of  others  who 
nsh  you  to  think  or  act  in  a certain  way. 


, Section  4:  The  Art  of  Persuasion 


1 


e<sson  1 Persuasive  Writing 


Columns  and  Editorials 


a newspaper  or 
magazine  article 
that  presents  the 
views  of  the  editor 
or  publisher 


an  article,  usually 
expressing  the 
writer’s  views  or 
opinion,  that  forms 
part  of  a regular 
series  in  a 


If  you’re  a teenager,  you’ve  probably  developed  your  oral  persuasive  techniques 
pretty  highly.  Whenever  you  convince  your  parents  to  hand  over  the  car  keys  or 
you  argue  effectively  that  you  should  be  allowed  to  work  part  time  while  in  school, 
you’re  demonstrating  your  skills  in  the  fine  art  of  persuasion. 

Some  types  of  non-fiction  writing  are  also  intended  principally  to  persuade  others  to 
accept  a particular  point  of  view— and  often  to  take  some  action  based  on  that  point 
of  view.  Editorials,  columns,  and  letters  to  the  editor  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  frequently  examples  of  this  sort  of  writing. 


newspaper  or 
magazine 


I’m  confused.  Earlier,  we  were  told  that  newspaper  and  magazine 
columnists  write  essays  of  argument,  not  persuasive  essays. 


You’re  right;  this  point  needs  clarification.  Remember,  what’s 
involved  is  a scale.  At  one  end  are  columns  that  consist  of 
thoughtful  views  presented  as  arguments  for  readers  to 
consider.  At  the  other  end  are  columns  intended  chiefly  to 
persuade  readers  to  think  or  act  in  a certain  way.  As  a 
generalization,  you  can  say  that  the  best  publications  contain 
chiefly  essays  of  argument  while  the  worst  go  for  outright 
persuasion.  But  even  that  rule  doesn’t  always  hold  true. 


Essays,  then,  can  be  written  chiefly  to  persuade  readers  to  accept  the  writer’s  ideas. 
Essays  can  be  called  works  of  persuasive  writing  when  the  chief  purpose  for  writing 
them  is  to  convince  readers  of  the  writer’s  views  on  some  issue.  When,  near  the  end 
of  his  essay  “It’s  Time  for  All  of  Us  to  View  the  Large  Picture,”  the  famous  Canadian 
environmentalist  David  Suzuki  writes,  “We  have  to  acquire  a deeper  understanding 
of  the  total  costs  of  modern  life  in  the  context  of  a finite  planet,”  he  wants  readers  to 
consider  this  idea  thoughtfully;  but  ideally  he  hope  to  persuade  them  to  accept  it  and 
change  their  behaviour  accordingly. 


Although  you’ve  read  many  personal  essays  in  school  that  try  to  get  you  to  accept  a 
particular  idea  or  point  of  view,  you’ve  probably  read  many  more  pieces  of 
persuasive  writing  in  the  form  of  articles  such  as  newspaper  columns  and  editorials. 
Unlike  basic  news  stories,  which  report  on  what’s  going  on  in  the  world,  columns 
and  editorials  present  the  writers’  views  about  the  events  that  are  reported  on  in  the 
news  stories.  And  sometimes  their  principal  aim  is  to  persuade  readers  to  accept 
those  views. 

Before  going  any  further  with  this  discussion,  it’s  important  that  you’re  clear  on  the 
difference  between  columns  and  editorials,  for  they  aren’t  precisely  the  same  thing. 
Newspaper,  magazine,  and  electronic  columns  express  the  personal  views  of  writers 
who  regularly  contribute  to  the  publications  in  question.  Unlike  news  stories, 
columns  present  points  of  view  on  topical  issues;  they  don’t  just  report  facts.  These 
points  of  view,  however,  may  not  be  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  publication.  A column  reflects  the  position  of  only  one 
person— the  columnist.  Frequently,  the  articles  of  highly  respected  columnists  are 
syndicated  over  a number  of  different  publications. 

An  editorial,  by  contrast,  is  written  by  one  of  the  publication 
editors  and,  as  such,  it  reflects  the  official  position  of  the 
newspaper  itself  on  whatever  issue  is  under  discussion. 

However,  like  a column,  an  editorial  is  expected  to  produce 
a thoughtful,  clearly  argued  position.  The  challenge  for  both 
editorialists  and  columnists  is  to  stay  on  the  side  of 
argument  and  reason.  Too  often,  however,  especially  in 
publications  aiming  for  mass  distribution,  they  become 
shrill,  highly  biased  expressions  of  personal  prejudices 
intended  to  arouse  strong  reactions  in  readers.  This  sort  of 
writing,  of  course,  often  increases  sales. 


On  page  191  of  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix,  you’ll  find  a column  titled 
“What  Is  Canada  to  Do  with  Skilled  People  Who  Can’t  Find  Work?”  Written  by 
Satya  Das,  a regular  columnist  and  foreign  correspondent  for  the  Edmonton  Journal 
and  Southam  Newspapers,  this  commentary  was  produced  at  a time  when  Canada 
was  facing  an  unemployment  crisis.  Today  this  crisis  has  abated,  and  some  of  the 
assertions  made  in  the  column  are  no  longer  as  accurate  as  they  once  were. 
However,  the  column  remains  an  excellent  example  of  good  persuasive  writing. 
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Read  the  column  carefully,  noting  the  writer’s  thesis  or  argument,  his  defence  or 
explanation  of  this  thesis,  and  any  persuasive  techniques  he  uses.  See,  as  well, 
whether  or  not  you’re  persuaded  to  share  his  point  of  view.  Then  respond  to  the 
questions  that  follow. 

1.  What  thesis  does  the  writer  want  to  persuade  his  readers  to  accept  in  this 
column? 

2.  Some  essays  and  articles  express  their  theses  explicitly.  That  is,  they’re  stated 
directly  somewhere  in  the  piece  of  writing.  Other  works  have  implicit  theses 
that  must  be  inferred.  Does  this  column  have  an  implicit  or  explicit  thesis?  If 
the  thesis  is  explicit,  quote  the  passage  in  which  it’s  presented. 

3.  Reread  the  article,  eliminating  in  your  mind  non-essential,  illustrative  material. 
Now  try  to  summarize  the  article’s  argument  in  a concise  paragraph. 

4.  Articles  were  defined  as  “informational”  essays  that  are  “often  formal  in  tone 
and  style.”  To  what  degree  does  this  column  fit  this  definition?  Give  examples  to 
explain  your  answer. 

5.  Earlier  in  this  module  (Section  1:  Lesson  3),  you  looked  at  stylistic  techniques 
that  essayists  use  to  make  their  writing  accessible  and  convincing— techniques 
like  diction,  level  of  language,  and  sentence  variety.  Take  a few  minutes  now 
and  quickly  review  this  material.  Then  comment  on  some  of  the  techniques 
used  by  Satya  Das. 

6.  Where  on  this  scale  would  you  place  this  article?  Be  sure  to  give  your  reasons. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  174. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  3M 


Were  you  convinced  by  the  arguments  you’ve  just  read?  Or  do  you  question 
the  column’s  thesis  or  any  of  the  points  raised  in  it? 

Imagine  that  you’re  writing  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Edmonton  Journal 
expressing  your  thoughts  about  any  of  the  issues  raised  in  this  column.  Try  to 
present  your  ideas  clearly  and  logically,  but  there’s  no  need  to  be  dry.  Like 
Satya  Das,  try  for  a lively,  readable  style. 

If  writing  a letter  to  the  editor  is  something  new  to  you,  see  page  148  in  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 
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I 


■ 


k piece  of 
information  that 
las  been  verified 


IS  true  by  objective 
criteria 


i person’s  belief 
pr  judgment 


tn  assertion  that 
an  be  proven  true 
!)r  false 


statement 
of  opinion 


In  assertion  that 
fannot  be  proven 
■rue  or  false 


Presenting  Sound  Arguments 

Taking  a Balanced  Approach 

Writing  to  persuade  others  of  your  ideas  isn’t  an 
easy  task.  It  requires  a lively,  readable  style 
combined  with  clarity  and  sound  argumentation. 

Writers  of  persuasive  articles  must  be  able  to 
balance  logic  with  emotions  to  just  the  right  degree. 

Too  much  emphasis  on  logic  and  the  piece  becomes 
dull  and  boring;  too  much  emphasis  on  emotion  and 
it  sounds  wild  and  shrill.  You  should  strive  to 
present  solid  arguments  while  making  it  clear  that 
you’re  truly  concerned  about  the  issues. 

Fact  and  Opinion 

Persuasive  writers  must  be  able  to  combine  fact  with  opinion;  and  readers  of  their 
works  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  All  too  often,  readers  are  misled 
by  writers  who  deliberately  or  through  flawed  reasoning  mix  up  facts  with  their  own 
opinions  about  these  facts. 

You  probably  think  you  can  distinguish  facts  from  opinions  easily;  but  writers  can 
mix  them  up  in  ways  that  make  it  very  hard  to  unravel  them.  One  of  the  skills  you’ll 
need  to  develop  is  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  statements  of  fact  and 
statements  of  opinion.  A statement  of  fact  doesn’t  necessarily  have  to  be  true,  but  it 
must  be  verifiable  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  of  people.  A statement  of 
opinion,  by  contrast,  is  a statement  that  can’t  be  verified. 

This  simplifies  things  because  you  no  longer  need  to  worry  if  a factual  statement  is 
or  isn’t  true;  you  need  only  distinguish  factual  assertions  from  non-factual.  Thus  the 
statement  “Canada  became  a country  in  1875”  is  a statement  of  fact — although  in 
this  case  a mistaken  one.  The  statement  “Canada  is  a great  place  to  live”  is  a 
statement  of  opinion — and  not  one  shared  by  everyone. 

7.  The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  Satya  Das  column  you’ve  read. 
Indicate  which  are  statements  of  fact  and  which  are  statements  of  opinion. 

a.  Even  in  cash-strapped  times,  governments  have  to  take  the  lead  in  reducing 
unemployment. 

b.  And  they  needn’t  spend  more  time  studying  the  issue,  because  we  already 
know  what  some  of  the  big  problems  are. 

c.  We  don’t  have  a comprehensive  apprenticeship  program. 

d.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  to  look  for  someone  who  is  generally  skilled  and 
capable,  and  train  them. 


e.  One  province  can  do  that.  The  whole  country  can’t. 

f.  He’s  a bright  guy  with  lots  of  clever  business  ideas — ideas  that  seem  certain 
to  succeed. 

g.  Right  now,  she  has  one  part-time  job  teaching  a recreation  class,  another 
filling  in  for  people  who  go  on  holidays. 

h.  All  of  us  have  to  agree:  we  can’t  afford  to  have  a million  and  a half  of  our 
citizens  sit  idle,  and  another  million  or  more  who  would  like  to  find  full-time 
work. 


an  implied, 
suggested,  or 
associated  meaning 
of  a word  or 
expression 


J 


denotation 


the  literal  meaning 
of  a word  or 
expression 


i.  We  have  to  find  a way  to  keep  opening  doors  for  able  people  until  they  find 
secure  jobs  that  make  use  of  their  skills.  This  should  be  the  major  aim— if  not 
the  only  aim— of  every  government  in  our  country.  i 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  1 75.  j 


Both  facts  and  opinions  have  an  important  place  in  persuasive  writing.  The 
important  thing  is  not  to  confuse  one  with  the  other. 

Using  Connotative  Language 

The  use  of  a word  with  a certain  connotation  expresses  attitudes  and  feelings  about 
the  thing  being  described.  The  use  of  such  words  establishes  the  tone  of  the  writing, 
and  it  plays  a role  in  how  the  reader  responds  emotionally  to  what  is  written. 

When  you  read  the  newspaper  column  “What  Is  Canada 
to  Do  with  Skilled  People  Who  Can’t  Find  Work?”  by 
Satya  Das,  did  you  notice  the  writer’s  use  of 
expressions  like  crows  (“.  . . Alberta  . . . crows 
about  the  reduction  in  welfare  rolls”)  and  scads 
(“At  one  time,  government  handed  out  scads 
of  money  . . .”)?  Words  like  these  are  highly 
connotative;  that  is,  they  suggest  more  than 
they  actually  say.  A word’s  denotation  is  its 
literal  meaning;  its  connotations  are  any 
suggested  meanings  over  and  above  its  literal 
meaning.  For  example,  the  verbs  biodegrade, 
decompose,  rot,  and  putrefy  all  denote  the  same 
process,  but  they  have  very  different  connotations. 
Some  are  positive,  while  others  are  negative. 

8.  Find  other  highly  connotative  words  or  phrases  in  the  column  you’ve  been 
discussing.  Describe  their  connotations. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  176. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Many  words  have  connotative  meanings  over 
and  above  their  simple  denotations.  For 
example,  in  Western  society,  the  word  snake 
frequently  has  connotations  like  evil, 
treacherous,  nasty,  and  slimy.  Because  of  the 
biblical  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Christians 
sometimes  see  snakes  as  symbolizing  the  fall 
of  human  beings  from  a state  of  grace. 


Of  course,  different  cultural  traditions  frequently  have  different  connotations  and 
associations  for  the  same  words.  Just  compare  the  Chinese  and  the  Western 
connotations  associated  with  the  word  dragon,  for  instance.  If  your  own  cultural, 
religious,  or  ethnic  heritage  is  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  North 
Americans,  it  would  be  interesting  to  take  careful  note  of  how  words’ 
connotations  and  associations  differ  between  the  two  traditions. 


Faulty  Arguments 

If  you’re  writing  to  persuade  others  of  something — in  a newspaper  column,  perhaps, 
or  a letter  to  the  editor  or  an  advertisement — your  purpose  is  to  convince  your 
readers  to  think  or  act  in  a certain  way.  Given  this  goal,  the  temptation  is  to  use 
whatever  means  are  at  your  disposal,  honest  or  not,  to  convince  your  audience.  And 
even  if  you  think  you’re  being  entirely  honest,  there’s  also  the  chance  that  you’re 
inadvertently  using  faulty  reasoning  or  logic. 

Whether  you’re  acting  in  the  capacity  of  reader  or  writer,  it’s  very  important  to  be 
alert  to  some  of  the  faulty-argument  techniques  that  persuasive  texts  can  make  use 
of.  What  follows  is  a brief  discussion  of  some  of  these. 

Note  that  many — perhaps  even  all — of  the  faulty  arguments  that  you’ll  be  reviewing 
over  the  next  few  pages  will  be  familiar  to  you  from  past  courses.  In  a course  like 
this  one,  remember,  it  can’t  be  assumed  that  every  student  will  have  had  the  same 
instructional  background.  If  all  this  is  “old  hat,”  treat  it  as  a quick  review  and  move 
on;  but  do  be  sure  that  you  really  have  mastered  the  terms  and  concepts. 


Hasty  Generalizations 


hasty 

generalization 


a general 
conclusion  drawn 
after  a quick 
examination  or  an 
examination  of 
only  a few 
instances  or 
examples 


Imagine  that  you’re  visiting  in  a new  town  and  you’ve  stopped  someone  to  ask  for 
directions.  Rather  than  giving  you  a friendly  smile  and  the  information  you  need, 
the  person  glowers  at  you  and  turns  away  muttering  about  “nosey  strangers  poking 
around  where  they  don’t  belong.”  Naturally,  you’d  assume  that  this  person  was 
extremely  unfriendly;  but  would  you  also  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  unknown 
town  was  a particularly  unfriendly  community?  If  so,  you’d  be  guilty  of  making  a 
hasty  generalization. 

Everyone  generalizes  to  some  degree;  much  of  what  we  think  we  knovNf  about  the 
world  comes  from  generalizing — from  observing  a number  of  specific  events  or 
situations  and  coming  to  a conclusion  based  on  them.  A child  who  sees  that  when 
dark  clouds  gather  rain  frequently  follows  is  learning  to  generalize.  And  if  you  base 
a generalization  on  many  particular  instances,  it  can  provide  good  grounds  for 
coming  to  conclusions— though  those  conclusions  can  never  be  universalized.  By 
contrast,  a conclusion  based  on  only  one  or  two  instances  is  a hasty  generalization— 
and  something  to  avoid. 


I don’t  quite  follow  that  part  about  never  universalizing 
a generalization.  What  does  that  mean? 


When  basing  conclusions  on  generalizations,  you 
can  never  be  sure  that  they’ll  apply  universally 
—in  other  words,  that  they’ll  always  apply.  All  you 
know  is  that  every  instance  you’ve  encountered  so 
far  supports  your  conclusion.  A child  learns  that 
whenever  she  flips  a light  switch,  the  light  comes  on. 
It’s  not  until  that  time  when  the  bulb  is  burned  out  or 
the  power  is  shut  off  that  she  discovers  that  there 
are  no  guarantees  with  generalizations. 


k 


Stereotyping 


stereotyping 


attributing 
characteristics  to 
individuals  simply 
because  they  are 
members  of 
particular  groups 


Closely  related  to  faulty  generalizing  is  stereotyping — assigning  certain 
characteristics  to  everyone  who  belongs  to  a certain  group.  If  someone  says, 
“Redheads  all  have  bad  tempers,”  that  person  is  perpetuating  a stereotype.  Racial, 
religious,  ethnic,  and  gender  prejudice  is  often  the  result  of  this  kind  of  faulty 
argument. 

No  doubt,  you’ve  heard  so  much  about  stereotyping  over  your  school  life  that  you 
really  don’t  need  to  hear  any  more;  but  it’s  so  important  to  be  alert  to  this  type  of 
faulty  logic  that  a bit  of  reminding  is  never  entirely  out  of  place.  Since  the  bombing 
of  the  World  Trade  Center  in  September  2001,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  ominous 
upswing  in  stereotyping  on  ethnic  and  religious  grounds. 
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B 


! 

i 


Whenever  you  speak  or  write,  be  aware  of  the  effect 
your  language — and  your  thinking — can  have  on 
others.  Language  is  the  best  tool  for  communication 
we  have,  but  it  can  separate  people  as  well  as  bring 
them  closer.  And  no  one  wins  when  individuals  are 
isolated  and  alienated  by  hurtful  language. 


^ ^ ^ 

Stereotyping  is  something  people  often  do  unconsciously, 

and  it  can  creep  into  your  language  almost  without  your 
noticing  it.  When  individuals  are  stereotyped  by  things 
others  say  about  them,  the  pain  it  causes  can  be  enormous. 
! ' 


You’re  telling  me!  I’ve  been  victimized  by  that 
kind  of  talk,  and  it  really  hurts.  Even  when  people 
think  it’s  all  in  fun,  it  can  be  pretty  hard  to  take. 


Post  Hoc,  Ergo  Propter  Hoc 


lie  logical  mistake 
]f  assuming  that 
'ecause  one  thing 
l)llows  another  the 
rst  event  must 
ave  caused  the 
?cond 


Translated  into  English,  the  Latin  phrase  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  means  “after 
this,  therefore  because  of  this.”  It  involves  seeing  a sequential  relationship  (A  comes 
before  B)  and  assuming  a causal  relationship  (A  caused  B).  Here’s  an  example. 


I wore  these  socks  today  and  we  won  our  first  game  of  the 
year.  Lm  going  to  wear  these  socks  to  every  game  from  now 
on — and  I won’t  wash  them  until  the  season  is  over! 


As  you  can  see,  superstitions  are  one  result  of  the  post  hoc  fallacy.  Another 
manifestation  of  this  sort  of  thinking  occurs  when  people  notice  a connection 
between  two  things  and  assume  that  the  connection  is  one  of  causation. 

For  example,  it  may  be  noted  that  women  often  cry  more  easily  than  men  (or  is 
that  a hasty  generalization?)  and  that  they  frequently  talk  with  friends  about  their 
emotions  more  than  men  do.  It’s  also  true  that  as  a rule  women  outlive  men.  Some 
people  may  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  way  women  handle  their  emotions  must, 
therefore,  contribute  to  their  longer  lives;  men,  they  may  say,  bottle  up  emotions  and 
thereby  damage  their  health.  But  there’s  absolutely  no  proof  of  this— no  more  than 
there  is  in  the  case  of  the  socks  and  the  winning  game. 

Ad  Hominem 

The  honourable  member  states  that  my  department  has  mismanaged  taxpayers’  money. 

Just  how  am  I supposed  to  take  this  criticism  seriously  coming  from  someone  who, 
a mere  fifteen  years  ago,  applied  for  bankruptcy  protection  for  her  own  business? 


the  logical  trick  of 
attacking  a person 
rather  than  what 
that  person  has 
said 


Have  you  ever  heard  politicians— or  anyone  else— argue  against  their  opponents  by 
launching  personal  attacks  instead  of  addressing  the  criticisms  leveled  at  them?  It’s 
an  old  standby;  if  you  can’t  combat  the  criticism,  take  people’s  minds  off  the  issue 
by  launching  a personal  attack.  This  sort  of  argument  is  called  an  id  hominem 
attack;  in  Latin  this  means  simply  “to  the  man.”  It’s  an  attack  on  the  speaker  rather 
than  on  what  he  or  she  is  saying.  Whether  it’s  an  older  brother  telling  his  friends, 
“Don’t  pay  attention  to  my  sister;  she’s  just  a kid,”  or  a world  leader  commenting 
that  an  opponent  once  had  a gambling  problem,  people  often  fall  back  on 
ad  hominem  arguments  when  all  else  fails. 


I think  I do  that  sometimes.  I mean,  when  I know 
I’ve  lost  an  argument,  and  I’m  really  mad  about  it, 
might  say  something  like  “Jerk!”  I guess  it  means 
given  up  the  fight,  but  I can  still  insult  the  guy. 


Ad  Misericordiam 


ad  misericordiam 
fallacy 


the  logical  trick  of 
appealing  to  an 
audience’s  sense  of 
pity  or  compassion 


Ad  misericordiam,  a Latin  term  meaning  “to  mercy  or  compassion,”  is  an  appeal  to 
emotion  that’s  used  to  dodge  an  issue  by  appealing  to  the  pity  of  your  audience.  If 
you  stayed  out  well  past  your  curfew  and  defended  yourself  by  saying  that  all  your 
friends  were  allowed  to  be  out  that  late  and  you  would  have  looked  like  a little  kid  if 
you’d  gone  home  early,  you’re  appealing  to  your  parents’  sense  of  mercy  with  an 
ad  misericordiam  argument. 


Begging  the  Question 


begging  the 
question 


the  logical  mistake 
of  arguing  in  circles 
by  assuming  what 
you’re  trying  to 
prove  is  true 


If  you  somehow  assume  to  be  true  something  that  in  fact  you’re  trying  to  prove, 
you’re  guilty  of  begging  the  question.  In  other  words,  you’re  arguing  in  a circle. 
Here’s  an  example. 

Mr.  X:  I use  the  principles  expressed  in  this  book  to  govern  all  my  actions. 

Ms.  Y:  That’s  pretty  extreme.  How  can  you  trust  what  the  writer  says  so  totally? 
Mr.  X:  Because  I happen  to  know  that  every  word  in  the  book  is  true. 


Ms.  Y:  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  X:  Because  it  says  so  right  here  in  the  first  chapter! 


Sometimes  arguments  that  beg  the  question  are  easy  to  spot — as  in  the  preceding 
example.  At  other  times,  however,  they  can  be  remarkably  subtle.  Once  you  become 
sensitive  to  circular  reasoning,  you’ll  be  surprised  at  how  often  people  make  use  of 
it — knowingly  or  not. 
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Non  Sequitur 


the  logical  trick  of 
seeming  to  relate 
two  unconnected 
things 


Tm  going  to  run  for  student  council.  After  all,  I’m  the  most  popular  and  athletic 
student  in  Grade  12. 

I can’t  wait  till  I can  visit  France;  I just  love  French  fries. 

Do  these  arguments  make  sense  to  you?  Do  you  ever  come  up  with  any  like  them 
yourself?  These  are  examples  of  faulty  arguments  in  which  the  conclusion  simply 
fails  to  follow  from  the  facts.  What  does  popularity  and  athleticism  have  to  do  with 
the  leadership  and  organizational  skills  needed  on  student  council?  What  do  French 
fries  have  to  do  with  France? 

This  type  of  faulty  reasoning  is  called  non  sequitur— el  Latin  term  meaning  that  one 
thing  simply  doesn’t  follow  another.  As  with  begging  the  question,  the  faultiness  in 
this  sort  of  reasoning  looks  easy  to  spot  in  examples  like  the  ones  given  here,  but  it 
can  easily  slip  by  unnoticed  in  conversation  or  during  a speech.  You’d  be  surprised 
how  often  people  fall  for  it. 

Either/Or  Fallacy 


How  often  do  you  hear  this  sort  of  ultimatum?  The  either/or  fallacy  involves  creating 
a situation  in  which  only  two  alternatives  exist  when  in  fact  there  may  be  others. 


the  logical  trick  of 
seeming  to  relate 
two  unconnected 
things 


Unscrupulous  Persuasive  Techniques 

Along  with  faulty  arguments — that  is,  arguments  that  involve  faulty  logic — 
persuasive  communicators  sometime  use  a number  of  rather  unscrupulous  methods 
of  convincing  their  audiences.  You’ve  almost  certainly  studied  many  of  them  in 
previous  grades.  Here’s  a very  brief  review  of  three  favourite  tricks  used  especially 
by  advertisers. 

Bandwagon 


Everyone  else  is  going  skiing! 

I’ll  be  the  only  one  in  the  class  without  one! 
Absolutely  no  other  family  I know  has  that  rule! 


Sound  familiar?  You’ve  probably  used  this  method  of  persuasion  many  times  in 
your  life.  Of  course,  it  doesn’t  prove  anything;  everyone  else  may  be  wrong,  or 
perhaps  your  situation  is  different.  Even  more  likely,  it’s  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  “everyone”  else  is  behaving  differently.  Still,  making  the  point  that  many 
other  people  think  or  act  in  a certain  way  can  be  a powerful  persuasive  device. 


glittering 

generalities 


words  like  great, 
unique,  wonderful, 
modem,  elegant, 
and  tremendous — 
that  sound 
impressive  but 
mean  very  little 


Glittering  Generalities 

It’s  absolutely  the  most  wonderful  place! 

We’re  having  a stupendous,  colossal,  fantastic,  blowout  sale! 

Are  we  going  to  let  a few  troublemakers  threaten  the  democratic 
rights  our  ancestors  fought  for  in  this  great  land  of  ours? 


How  often  do  you  hear  statements  like  these— often  delivered  by  a salesperson  on 
radio  or  TV? 


loaded  words 


words  with  strong 
connotations — 
negative  or 
positive— used  to 
sway  an  audience 
in  argument 


Closely  related  to  glittering  generalities  are  overused,  highly  connotative  words  and 
phrases  like  freedom,  justice,  and  democracy.  People  react  emotionally  to  words  like 
these,  and  speakers  who  want  to  persuade  others  often  use  them  liberally  to  get  the 
responses  they  want.  Just  listen  to  political  figures;  you’ll  be  surprised  at  how 
frequently  words  of  this  sort  creep  into  some  speeches— especially  when  a politician 
happens  to  be  short  on  the  facts. 

Of  course,  not  every  word  used  this  way  can  be  called  “glittering.”  Frequently  words 
are  used  because  they’re  deemed  to  have  negative  connotations.  In  some  circles,  for 
example,  expressions  like  communist,  socialist,  bleeding-heart,  and  even  liberal  are 
used  in  argument  for  this  reason.  So  perhaps  loaded  words  would  be  a more 
accurate  expression  than  “glittering  generalities.” 


Weasel  Words 


weasel  words 


' words  that  subtly 
weaken  an 
advertising  claim 
; thereby  allowing  an 
advertiser  to  evade 
j|  responsibility 


Weasel  words  work  much  like  glittering 
generalities,  except  that  they  don’t  glitter 
quite  so  much.  Vague  claims,  often  used  in 
advertising,  that  use  expressions  like  helps, 
fights,  can  improve,  and  new  and  improved 
say  little,  but  they  can  persuade  the  unwary. 


The  next  time  you  watch  television  or  read  a magazine,  look  for  advertisements 
that  use  weasel  words.  Advertisers  like  them  because  these  words  help  them  evade 
responsibility.  If  that  new  toothpaste  doesn’t  really  whiten  your  teeth,  they  can 
simply  point  out  that  the  claim  was  that  the  toothpaste  would  only  help  in  this 
process. 


Many  cleaning  and  personal-hygiene  products  are  advertised  using  weasel  words. 
What  other  products  are  advertised  using  weasel  words? 

For  more  review  of  unscrupulous  persuasive  techniques  of  the  type  used  by 
advertisers,  see  pages  167  to  171  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students.  The  discussion  in  this  lesson  has  focused  on  verbal  appeals,  but 
as  you  read  these  pages,  note  the  discussion  of  visual  and  auditory  appeal  as  well. 


GOING  FURTHER 


You  might  also  want  to  take  a look  at  the  segment  titled  “Persuasive  Techniques” 
on  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM— remembering 
that  you  may  have  watched  this  same  clip  in  ELA  20-1. 


Persuasive  Writing:  A Summary 

These  days,  many  people  are  more  likely  to  encounter  questionable  persuasive 
tactics  on  the  radio,  television,  or  Internet  than  in  print  materials.  Television 
commercials  are,  perhaps,  the  most  obvious  example  of  this,  but  advertisers  aren’t 
the  only  ones  out  to  persuade  you  of  something. 

More  and  more,  short  opinion  pieces  on  topical  issues  are  becoming  part  of 
television  news  broadcasts.  Speakers  are  given  short  slots— perhaps  one  to  three 
minutes— in  which  they  present  an  opinion,  sometimes  employing  blatantly 
dishonest  persuasive  techniques  in  the  process. 
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9.  To  test  your  ability  to  recognize  faulty 
arguments  and  dishonest  persuasive 
methods,  listen  to  the  short  speech  titled 
“Immigration  Quotas”  on  your  English 
Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD.  Imagine  that 
you’re  hearing  it  delivered  by  a guest 
speaker  on  the  evening  news.  As  you  listen, 
jot  down  and  label  at  least  four  of  the  faulty 
arguments  and  unscrupulous  persuasive 
techniques  that  are  used. 

Play  the  speech  twice.  Listen  to  the  whole 
thing  the  first  time;  then,  the  second  time 
around,  stop  and  restart  it  as  necessary. 

Note:  Remember,  you’re  analysing  this  speech  for  its  persuasive  techniques,  not 
for  the  merits  of  the  position  being  argued.  You  may  or  may  not  agree  with  the 
speaker  on  some  points,  but  try  to  put  this  out  of  your  mind;  think  only  of  how 
the  case  is  presented. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  177. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  3N 

In  your  Writing  Folder,  write  a response  to  the  speech  you’ve  just  heard  on  your 
English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD.  Present  your  views  logically,  fairly,  and 
persuasively,  and  defend  them  with  specific  examples  and  details  as  much  as 
possible.  Try,  as  well,  to  state  your  case  in  a lively,  readable  style  with  a strong 
voice;  but  don’t  become  shrill  or  angry.  The  trick  is  to  strike  a balance  between 
cold  logic  and  those  stylistic  techniques  that  capture  and  hold  readers’  interest. 


10.  Now  that  you’ve  developed  an  awareness  of  methods  of  persuasion  that  aren’t 
altogether  fair,  see  if  you  can  spot  any  of  these  techniques  in  the  column  by 
Satya  Das.  Quote  at  least  four  sentences  in  the  column  by  Satya  Das  that  use 
either  faulty  arguments  or  unscrupulous  persuasive  techniques.  For  each  one, 
identify  the  technique  used. 

Note:  The  column,  remember,  is  on  page  191  of  the  Readings  section  in  the 
Appendix. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  177. 
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The  fact  that  the  column  you’ve  been  analysing 
uses  a few  persuasive  techniques  that  go 
beyond  logical  argument  doesn’t  mean  it’s  a bad 
article.  If  writers  or  speakers  truly  want  to 
persuade  people  of  a viewpoint,  appealing  to  the 
emotions  of  their  audience  is  understandable. 


also  livens  up  an  article.  Pure,  cold 
logic  can  make  for  pretty  dull  reading. 


True.  But  readers  and  listeners,  in 
turn,  should  be  prepared  to 
separate  sound  logic  from  rhetorical 
techniques.  Only  if  they  can  do  this 
will  they  be  able  to  make  wise 
decisions  on  important  issues. 


You  should  now  be  aware  of  many  of  the  persuasive  techniques  that  people  use  to 
try  to  convince  others  about  the  things  that  are  important  to  them.  Knowing  more 
about  persuasive  techniques  will  not  only  help  you  recognize  messages  that  have 
been  structured  to  manipulate  you;  it  should  also  help  you  communicate  your  own 
ideas  and  needs  more  effectively.  One  situation  where  you  might  wish  to  do  this 
involves  writing  a letter  to  the  editor  of  a newspaper  or  magazine. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Earlier  in  this  lesson,  you  were  given  a Writing  Folder  suggestion  that  involved 
writing  a letter  to  the  editor.  No  doubt  you’ve  written  letters  of  this  sort  in  past 
English  language  arts  or  social  studies  courses;  for  this  reason,  few  guidelines  were 
given  there.  But  because  being  able  to  present  a convincing  argument  through  logical 
thought  and  persuasive  language  is  an  ability  that  will  prove  valuable  throughout 
your  life,  this  lesson  will  close  with  another  look  at  this  form  of  persuasive  writing. 

If  you  haven’t  done  much  of  this  sort  of  thing,  however,  the  discussion  that  follows 
should  help  you. 

Most  often  in  life,  being  able  to  present  a convincing  argument  is  a skill  you’ll  use  in 
informal  situations — discussions  with  friends  and  colleagues  at  work,  for  example. 
But  sometimes  you  may  want  to  express  your  views  in  a more  formal  situation — 
perhaps  by  producing  a proposal  for  your  boss  or  by  writing  a letter  to  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  or  magazine.  As  an  educated,  concerned  citizen  of  a democratic  country, 
it’s  really  your  duty  to  make  your  views  known  on  matters  you  consider  important; 
and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to  write  letters  to  the  editor. 


Most  magazines  and  newspapers  welcome  letters  to 
the  editor;  when  they  receive  a large  amount  of 
mail,  it  means  people  are  reading,  thinking  about, 
and  reacting  to  what  the  publications  are  saying. 
Because  a lively  controversy  helps  boost  circulation, 
editors  print  angry  letters  as  well  as  favourable  ones. 


Letters  to  the  editor  reflect  the  current  concerns  of  a publication’s  readership. 

Look  over  the  letters  page  of  your  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  or  of  a magazine 
you  receive.  Use  your  library  if  you  have  nothing  at  home  to  refer  to.  Note  the 
wide  variety  of  current  topics  discussed.  Note  also  that  not  all  letters  are  critical; 
some  are  letters  of  praise,  some  may  just  be  correcting  facts  in  a recently  published 
item,  while  others  may  be  expressing  concerns  about  any  number  of  issues. 

A well-written  letter  to  the  editor  takes  into  account  the  aspects  of  persuasive  writing 
you  studied  in  this  lesson.  Generally,  editors  and  readers  don’t  take  the  time  to  read 
long,  rambling  letters;  therefore,  it’s  important  that  a letter  to  the  editor  be  concise 
and  to  the  point.  When  you  write  to  the  editor,  know  the  type  of  reader  for  whom 
you’re  writing  and  use  an  appropriate  style  and  vocabulary.  Underlying  all  you  write 
should  be  a strong  desire  to  communicate  ideas  you  feel  are  important. 

When  writing  a letter  to  the  editor,  take  a definite  stand.  After  the  opening  sentence, 
there  should  be  a brief  statement  of  your  thesis  or  position.  When  responding  to  a 
particular  article  previously  printed  in  the  publication,  give  the  complete  title,  author 
(if  possible),  and  date  right  at  the  beginning.  A vague  reference  may  confuse  readers. 

Once  you’ve  made  it  clear  what  issue  or  article  you’re  discussing  and  what  your 
stand  is  on  the  matter,  you’re  ready  to  support  your  position  with  reasons,  evidence, 
and  examples.  As  already  noted,  to  build  a strong  case,  consider  the  style,  tone,  and 
audience  of  the  publication  to  which  you’re  writing.  For  instance,  writing  to  a 
magazine  featuring  rock  stars  would  generally  require  a less  formal  style  than 
writing  to  The  Economist.  Note,  too,  that  the  length  of  your  letter  should  match  the 
approximate  lengths  of  other  letters  found  in  the  publication. 

Make  use  of  the  writing  skills  you’ve  developed  during  your  studies.  Use  clear,  direct 
language.  Concrete,  specific  words  are  better  than  abstract,  general,  or  vague  terms. 
Give  relevant  details  in  a forceful,  readable  style. 

It’s  important  to  use  logic  and  reason  in  presenting  arguments  and  to  back  up 
opinions  with  relevant  facts  or  examples  wherever  possible.  Avoid  resorting  to 
unscrupulous  devices  such  as  personal  attacks  (the  ad  horninem  fallacy),  for  these 
will  only  weaken  your  case. 

In  closing  your  letter,  write  a brief  but  forceful  conclusion.  An  effective  concluding 
sentence  helps  to  reinforce  your  stand;  it  should  make  the  reader  think  about  your  ideas. 
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For  a bit  more  information  on  letters  to 
the  editor,  see  page  148  of  the  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students.  Your  other  handbook  of  English 
is  likely  to  have  yet  more  information. 


11.  a.  Study  the  letters  to  the  editor  of  a magazine  or  newspaper.  Now  skim  through 
one  or  two  recent  issues  of  the  same  magazine  looking  for  an  article  on  a topic 
about  which  you  have  strong  feelings  and  opinions.  Write  a letter  to  the  editor 
expressing  as  well  as  you  can  your  thoughts  on  the  article. 

b.  If  you’re  working  on  your  own,  put  your  letter  away  for  a day  or  two;  then 
come  back  and  try  to  read  it  as  though  it  had  been  written  by  someone  else. 
Critique  it  honestly,  bearing  in  mind  what  you  know  about  good  persuasive 
writing.  Would  it  convince  you?  Can  you  improve  it?  Should  it  be  beefed  up 
or  toned  down?  Revise  your  letter  to  improve  it  as  much  as  you  can. 


If  possible,  get  your  study  partner  to  critique  your  letter.  If  you’re  working  in 
a group,  find  a partner,  exchange  letters,  and  try  honestly  to  critique  each 
other’s  work  constructively.  (Remember,  the  purpose  of  critiquing  is  to  help 
each  other,  so  be  careful  with  the  language  you  use.)  If  differences  of 
opinion  emerge  about  the  letters’  contents,  try  to  use  what  comes  out  of  the 
discussion  to  refine— or  explain  more  clearly— your  views.  And  if  you  can’t 
defend  your  ideas,  be  prepared  to  modify  or  even  abandon  them. 


For  helpful  comments,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  1 78. 


No  doubt  you’ve  practised  writing  letters  to  the  editor  in  other  classes,  but  have 
you  ever  been  worked  up  enough  about  an  issue  to  actually  send  one  in  to  a real 
publication?  If  you  have,  was  your  letter  published? 

If  you  think  you’ve  written  a good  letter  in  this  lesson  and  you  feel  strongly  about 
the  topic,  why  not  send  it  to  the  publication  it’s  addressed  to?  You  should  find 
instructions  on  how  to  do  this  somewhere  on  the  publication’s  letters  page.  Read 
them  carefully;  they  may  stipulate  length  restrictions  or  give  other  guidelines. 

Of  course,  submitting  your  letter  won’t  guarantee  that  it  will  be  printed;  most 
publications  receive  so  many  that  they  pick  and  choose.  But  it  might  make  it  in, 
and  seeing  your  own  work  in  print  is  a very  exciting  experience.  Who  knows? 

Your  ideas  just  might  influence  other  readers  to  see  things  the  way  you  do. 
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Being  skilled  at  persuading  others,  orally  and  in  writing,  is  something  that  will  stand 
you  in  good  stead  throughout  your  life.  Whether  you’re  applying  for  a job,  writing  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  a newspaper,  drawing  up  a proposal  at  work,  or  perhaps 
working  in  sales,  it’s  an  ability  you’ll  use  over  and  over. 

Being  able  to  assess  the  validity  of  others’  arguments  is  an  equally  valuable  skill. 
Advertisers,  politicians,  salespeople,  editorialists— there’s  an  endless  variety  of  people 
who’ll  want  to  convince  you  to  do  or  believe  something.  If  you  learn  to  assess  and 
analyse  what  they  say  before  accepting  it,  you’ll  always  stay  one  step  ahead. 

Visual  Persuasion:  A Quick  Look 

These  days,  when  people  are  constantly  bombarded  by  commercials  on  television 
and  ads  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  on  billboards,  and  on  the  Internet,  it’s  vitally 
important  to  be  alert  to  the  use  of  visual  elements — like  image,  colour,  contrast,  and 
composition— that  attempt  to  manipulate  your  emotions  and  your  actions.  But  did 
you  know  that  this  sort  of  visual  manipulation,  often  accompanied  by  a written  text, 
isn’t  exactly  a new  phenomenon? 


Today,  when  people  think  of  the  term  multimedia  presentations,  modern  versions 
like  television  programs,  the  Internet,  or  PowerPoint®  demonstrations  come  to  mind. 
But  at  least  one  form  of  multimedia  presentation  has  been  used  for  a long  time  to 
influence  people’s  thinking  and  persuade  them  to  behave  and  think  in  certain 
ways — the  poster. 

The  poster  is  a form  of  communication  that  can  be  classified  as  multimedia  because 
posters  normally  contain  two  means  of  communicating:  printed  words  and  some  sort 
of  picture  or  pictures.  A good  poster  captures  a readers’  attention,  creates  a desirable 
mood,  and  conveys  information  quickly  and  simply. 
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12.  Take  a look  at  the  following  posters.  They  were  all  designed  to  encourage 
Americans  to  enlist  in  the  armed  services  around  the  time  of  World  War  1. 
Examine  them  and  then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 


FOR  ACTIVE  SERVICE 
JOIN  THE  U.  S.  MARINES 


,«);  -lAU  Bl'ii.i'iA'.  IV  C 


THE  NAVY  nr 
NEEDS  YOUf^. 
DON'T  READ 
AMEHKAN  HISTORT^ 

MAKE  IT  I ^ 


Nayy  Recruiting  Station 


a.  Imagine  yourself  a young  adult  living  when  these  posters  appeared  on  walls 
and  billboards.  Identify  the  posters  that  you  think  you  would  have  found  the 
most  and  the  least  effective.  Be  sure  to  give  your  reasons. 

b.  Look  carefully  at  the  poster  you  selected  for  question  a.  as  the  most 
effective.  What  persuasive  techniques  were  used  in  it?  In  your  response, 
remember  to  consider  both  the  visual  and  verbal  elements  of  the  poster. 

And  don’t  forget  the  use  of  symbols. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  179. 


a 


IB 
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GOING  FURTHER 


rhetorical  device 


a way  of  using 
words  skilfully  to 
persuade  or 
influence  others 


The  words  used  by  advertisers,  columnists,  and  other  persuasive  speakers  and 
writers  are  often  only  one  component  in  attempts  to  persuade  people  to  think  or 
act  in  certain  ways.  Speakers,  for  instance,  along  with  the  rhetorical  devices  they 
use,  also  control  their  voices  carefully;  background  music  is  often  included  in 
commercials  to  evoke  specific  emotional  responses  in  viewers  and  listeners;  and 
in  visual  ads  on  television,  billboards,  magazines,  and  the  Internet,  colour  and 
images  are  used  for  the  same  purposes. 


infomercial 


a long  television 
commercial 
formatted  as 
regular 
programming 


Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  create  a chart  you  can 
use  to  analyse  the  techniques  used  by 
advertisers  and  other  persuasive  writers  and 
speakers.  Include  categories  like  music,  sound 
effects,  colour,  voice,  rhetorical  techniques, 
and  appeals  to  emotion;  set  it  up  any  way  that 
works  for  you.  Then  systematically  analyse  a 
number  of  advertisements,  commercials, 
infomercials,  and  persuasive  essays  and 
speeches  anywhere  you  come  across  them. 
Don’t  forget  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
techniques  used  and  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  each  text  you’re  analysing. 


Once  you  get  into  the  habit  of  this  sort  of  critical  analysis,  you’ll  likely  be 
surprised  how  much  more  alert  you’ll  become  to  the  techniques  used  by  those 
who  want  you  to  buy  their  product  or  accept  their  ideas. 


These  days,  one  of  the  most  potent  advertising  and 
promotional  tools  available  is  the  Internet.  Anyone 
with  access  to  the  know-how  can  create  and  post  a 
personal  website,  and  more  and  more  businesses 
and  communities  are  making  themselves  known  to 
a worldwide  audience  over  the  Internet. 

Job  seekers,  employers,  merchants,  people  in 
the  tourism  industry,  governments,  non-profit 
organizations,  individuals  who  want  to  get  their 
messages  out  there  on  whatever  topics  interest 
them— just  about  anybody  you  can  think  of  with 
something  to  communicate  now  seems  to  have  a 
website  posted. 
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With  all  this  competition,  it’s  becoming  increasingly  important  to  create  websites 
that  are  eye-catching,  attractive,  easy  to  navigate,  and,  when  appropriate,  linked  to 
other  relevant  sites.  All  this  means  that  elements  of  design  and  layout,  colour,  fonts, 
and  graphical  elements  have  to  be  understood  and  used  to  their  best  advantage — if 
you  want  people  accessing  your  site  to  stay  there,  return,  and,  it’s  to  be  hoped,  tell 
their  friends  about  it. 

Perhaps  you’re  somebody  who’s  already  been  involved  in  designing  and  developing 
websites.  But  if  you’d  like  to  learn  a bit  about  the  non-technical  issues  involved  in 
designing  and  planning  a good  web  page,  be  sure  to  give  the  Going  Further  activity 
that  follows  a try. 


GOING  FURTHER 


On  your  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive  Multimedia  CD-ROM,  you’ll  find 
three  segments  under  the  heading  “Functional  Writing.”  These  segments,  viewed 
sequentially,  trace  the  efforts  of  three  high  school  students  to  develop  a 
promotional  web  page  for  their  home  town.  If  you’d  like  to  get  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  design  issues  involved  in  conceiving  and  developing  an  attractive  and 
functional  web  page,  take  some  time  and  enjoy  these  segments. 

This  course  can’t  go  deeply  into  the  elements  of  design  for  the  Internet,  but 
today’s  visually  literate  people  must  be  aware  of  precisely  this  sort  of  issue.  So  if 
you  do  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive,  it  would  be  a good  idea 
to  view  these  segments  if  you  possibly  can. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  had  an  overview  of  some  of  the  persuasive  techniques  used 
by  people  who  hope  to  mould  your  opinion  and  your  behaviour.  There’s  nothing 
inherently  wrong  with  persuasive  writing,  speaking,  and  representing;  but  as  a 
responsible  member  of  a complex  society,  you  have  a duty  to  yourself  to  become 
aware  of  manipulative  techniques  and  to  be  alert  to  the  use  of  unscrupulous 
persuasive  devices.  Hopefully,  this  lesson  has  helped  you  refine  your  skills  a bit 
more  in  this  area. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  take  a brief  look  at  one  type  of  persuasive  writing  that  you 
may  find  particularly  interesting— the  job  application. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3B,  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1 . ^ 


esson  2:  The  Job  Application 


r 


One  place  where  almost  everyone  ends  up  exercising  his  or  her  persuasive  skill  is  in 
applying  for  a job. 


^ ^ 

I understand  your  feelings,  but  in  these  days  of  high 

unemployment  and  stiff  competition  for  jobs,  there’s  simply  no 
such  thing  as  “overkill”  when  it  comes  to  developing  skills  in 
this  area.  Besides,  Carmen,  you  may  not  be  thinking  in  terms 
of  starting  a life  career  for  a few  more  years,  but  chances  are 
you’ll  be  wanting  part-time  work  or  jobs  in  the  summers. 

Being  able  to  put  together  a good  job  application  is  something 
that  will  stand  you  in  good  stead  whatever  your  plans. 


Yeah,  we  even  did  it  way  back  in 
junior  high  Health  and  Life  Skills 
classes.  And  in  CTS  courses 
too — in  Career  Transitions. 
Besides,  I’m  going  to  university 
next  year;  I won’t  be  doing  much 
applying  for  jobs  for  quite  a while. 


C ^ 

Applying  for  a job!  Uh  . . . Ms.  Kim, 

I hate  to  complain,  but  isn’t  this 
overkill?  I mean  we’ve  done  this  in 
other  courses  already — like  CALM. 
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a summary  of 
education,  training, 
and  experience 
submitted  to  a 
prospective 
employer  when 
applying  for  a job 


covering  letter 


a letter 

accompanying  a 
resume  in  which 
the  writer  asks  to 
be  considered  for 
employment 


Because  you’re  likely  to  study  the  art  of  applying  for  jobs  in  a good  deal  of  detail  in 
other  courses,  the  discussion  that  follows  will  be  limited  in  scope.  If  you  want  more 
information  on  such  things  as  hunting  for  jobs,  approaching  prospective  employers, 
preparing  letters  of  application  and  resumes,  and  conducting  yourself  in  job 
interviews,  you’ll  find  a wide  variety  of  helpful  books  and  pamphlets  available  in 
your  library  or  local  bookstore.  There’s  also  a great  deal  of  material  on  the  Internet. 
These  days,  applying  for  a job  has  become  quite  a science,  and  there’s  a wealth  of 
information  on  the  market  on  how  to  go  about  it.  What  follows  in  this  lesson  will 
aim  only  at  ensuring  that  you  have  very  basic  skills  in  applying  for  a job  by  way  of 
traditional  personal  resume  accompanied  by  a covering  letter. 

Preparing  a Resume 

While  it  may  be  acceptable  in  some  situations  to 
apply  for  a job  merely  by  knocking  on  a door  or 
submitting  a simple  letter  of  application,  most 
employers  these  days  expect  a serious  application 
to  consist  of  a resume  and  a covering  letter.  Such 
an  application  looks  professional,  gives  an 
employer  enough  information  to  make  a 
preliminary  selection  of  job  candidates,  and  allows 
you  to  advertise  your  skills  and  aptitudes.  Normally 
a resume  is  submitted  along  with  a covering  letter 
that  introduces  the  job  applicant  and  refers  the 
employer  to  the  resume. 


Your  resume  and  covering  letter  are  usually  what  create  the  first  impression  your 
prospective  employer  will  have  of  you.  Therefore,  it’s  vital  that  they  present  you  in  the 
best  light  possible.  To  that  end,  your  resume  must  meet  certain  standards.  It  should 


• be  typed  and  presented  well  on  letter-sized  paper.  It  should  be  neatly 
formatted  and  shouldn’t  appear  crowded.  (With  computers  it’s  so  easy  to 
make  perfect-looking  resumes  that  standards  have  gone  up  noticeably  in 
this  area  over  the  last  few  years.) 

• be  no  longer  than  two  pages.  Few  employers  will  have  the  time  to  fight  through 
lengthy  resumes.  (Professional  applications  can  be  considerably  longer  than 
this,  but  you  shouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  that  just  yet.) 

• be  clear  and  concise.  You  may  use  point  form. 

• contain  absolutely  no  spelling  or  typographical  mistakes,  grammatical  errors,  or 
sloppy  paragraphing  and  organization.  Such  errors  convey  a careless  attitude  to 
employers.  Again,  computers  have  made  things  much  easier  in  this  department 
in  recent  years. 

• be  tailored  specifically  to  the  job  for  which  you’re  applying.  Don’t  try  to  get 
away  with  a single  resume  for  all  the  jobs  for  which  you  apply. 
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That  last  point  may  need  some  stressing.  Tailoring  resumes  to  fit  whatever  job 
they’re  applying  for  is  something  that  many  job  hunters  don’t  bother  to  do;  instead, 
they  draw  up  a general  resume  outlining  their  work  experience  and  educational 
background,  and  then  they  use  the  covering  letter  as  the  place  to  point  out  any 
special  qualifications  that  particularly  suit  them  to  individual  jobs.  The  reason  for 
taking  this  approach  is  easy  to  see.  If  you’re  sending  out  many  job  applications, 
rewriting  your  resume  for  each  one  can  become  a daunting  task. 

Today’s  technology,  however,  makes  it  much  easier  than  it  was  in  the  past  to  keep 
redesigning  resumes  for  specific  positions.  People  with  access  to  a computer  can 
simply  keep  electronic  files  of  their  resumes  and  make  whatever  alterations  seem 
desirable  for  each  job  they  apply  for.  This,  of  course,  gives  them  quite  an  edge  over 
those  who  simply  submit  a generic  resume  along  with  every  job  application.  If  it’s 
at  all  possible,  you  should  try  to  tailor  each  and  every  resume  you  send  out  to  the 
specific  position  you’re  after. 


There  are  many  different  styles  for  writing  resumes,  and  at  any  one  time,  some  styles 
are  more  in  fashion  than  others.  If  you’re  interested  in  seeing  a variety  of  styles  and 
approaches,  your  librarian  can  direct  you  to  books  on  resume  writing.  You  can  also 
find  samples  on  the  Internet.  The  sample  resume  that  follows  shows  one  traditional, 
standard  format  that  can  be  adapted  to  most  situations.  This  resume  has  been 
written  by  a first-year  university  student  as  part  of  an  application  for  a part-time  job 
as  a salesperson  in  a men’s  clothing  store.  Examine  it  and  then  read  the  discussion 
that  follows  it. 
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Jason  Schmidt 
Apartment  123 
1234-567  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T2T  2T2 
(780)  555-6789 


Special  Skills 

• Ability  to  communicate  and  persuade  others 

- won  four  public-speaking  competitions  in  high  school 

- chaired  fund-raising  committee  for  class  student  exchange  with  Quebec 
school 

- twice  won  prize  for  top  seller  of  magazine  subscriptions  for  skating-club 
fund  raiser 

• Languages 

- in  French  immersion  program  from  kindergarten  to  Grade  9 

- 82%  average  in  ELA  30-1 

- 95%  average  in  French  30 

- 75%  average  in  German  30  correspondence  course 

Education 

• currently  enrolled  in  first  year  of  B.Ed.  program,  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Alberta 

• 20XX:  high  school  diploma.  Central  Composite  High  School,  Edmonton, 
Alberta 

Experience 

• September  20XX  - May  20XX:  part-time  salesperson  at  Clothes  Galore, 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

• summers,  20XX,  20XX:  crew  member  at  McFood’s,  Big  West  Mall, 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

• summer  20XX;  junior  counsellor  at  Camp  Do-Re-Me,  Lake  Minnihaha, 
Saskatchewan 

Interests  and  Activities 

• basketball,  kayaking,  reading,  rock  climbing 

References 

• available  upon  request 
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sans-serif  font 


a variety  of  type 
used  in  printing  in 
which  individual 
letters  have  no  small 
"tails”  or  extensions 
at  their  ends 


serif  font 


a variety  of  type 
used  in  printing  in 
which  individual 
letters  have  small 
“tails”  or  extensions 
at  their  ends 


graphical 

elements 


elements  like 
boxes,  arrows, 
borders,  and 
diagrams  that 
can  complement 
a typed  page 


Should  we  use  different  colour  fonts?  Should  we  use 
borders,  boxes,  and  other  graphical  elements? 


Don’t  use  colours,  and  keep  those  graphical 
elements  to  a minimum.  A resume  should  look 
clean  and  professional.  You  can  use  some 
boldface  type,  but  don’t  clutter  up  your  page 
with  a lot  of  fancy  features.  Simple  is  best 


^ ^ ^ 

Did  you  notice  that  this  resume  uses  a sans-serif  font  rather 

than  a serif  font?  If  you’re  creating  a document  with  a lot  of 
body  text,  like  an  essay,  it’s  usually  best  to  use  a serif  font  such 
as  Bookman  or  Times  New  Roman — except  for  headings  and 
titles — because  it’s  more  readable.  But  a sans-serif  font  like 
Arial  or  Helvetica  is  very  crisp  and  clean — perfect  for  a resume. 


When  writing  your  own  resume,  you  may  choose  to  follow  the  format  used  in  the 
example,  or  you  may  choose  to  use  another  format  with  which  you  feel  more 
comfortable.  (One  currently  popular  format,  for  example,  has  applicants  state  their 
employment  goal  right  at  the  start.) 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  you  can  find  all  sorts  of  sample  resumes  and  a 
wealth  of  up-to-date  advice  on  resume  writing.  Some  sites  are  commercial  and  will 
offer  resume- writing  services,  but  there’s  a great  deal  of  free  information  as  well. 

Just  use  resume  as  your  search  term  and  see  what  you  can  turn  up.  You  may  find 
formats  you  think  are  more  effective  than  the  one  modelled  here.  You  may  even 
want  to  combine  features  of  a variety  of  formats  in  your  own  resume.  But  don’t 
try  to  get  too  fancy. 


Here’s  a brief  discussion  of  each  part  of  the  sample  resume  you’ve  been  given;  if 
necessary,  the  information  given  here  can  be  adapted  to  your  own  resume  format. 

Special  Skills:  Choose  one  or  two  skills  you  have — preferably  ones  that  would  be 
useful  in  the  position  for  which  you’re  applying.  Give  two  or  three  examples  of  these 
skills  at  work  in  your  life. 
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Education:  Present  a brief,  point-form  synopsis  of  your  education,  beginning  with 
your  most  recent  program  and  working  backward.  Be  sensible  here;  if  you’ve 
graduated  from  high  school,  for  example,  it’s  implied  that  you’ve  previously 
completed  elementary  school  and  junior  high.  Make  reference  to  these  levels  of 
schooling  only  if  there’s  some  specific  reason  for  doing  so. 

If  you  haven’t  completed  a program,  give  the  highest  level  you’ve  attained.  Be 
specific:  give  the  type  of  diploma  or  program,  names  and  locations  of  schools,  and 
dates.  Don’t  forget  to  include  such  things  as  summer  courses,  technical  programs, 
and  workshops. 


Experience:  Beginning  again  with  your  most  recent 
employment  and  working  backward,  list  each  job  you’ve  had, 
including  dates,  position,  employer,  and  location  of  the  place 
of  work.  Above  all,  be  sure  to  include  any  job  you’ve  done  that 
relates  to  the  position  for  which  you’re  applying. 


Interests  and  Activities:  This  section  is  to  give  your 
prospective  employer  a better  idea  of  you  as  a person.  The 
more  well-rounded  you  appear,  the  better  it  is.  So  give  a good; 
representative  sampling  of  your  interests  that  show  you  as  a 
lively  human  being — not  just  a name  on  a piece  of  paper. 


References:  You  can  include  right  on  your  resume  the  names  of  people  who  have 
agreed  to  act  as  your  references  or  say  that  their  names  are  available  upon  request. 
You  should  have  at  least  three  references,  preferably  people  who  are  familiar  with 
you  as  a student  or  an  employee.  Teachers  and  past  employers  are  obvious  choices, 
though  people  such  as  religious  leaders,  scoutmasters,  and  other  respected  members 
of  the  community  can  serve  as  character  references  as  well. 

When  using  someone  as  a reference,  be  sure  to  obtain  that  person’s  permission  first. 
If  you’re  supplying  references  on  your  resume,  give  names,  positions  or  titles, 
addresses,  and  phone  numbers.  Never  give  the  names  of  relatives  as  references. 

1.  Using  either  the  format  modelled  in  this  activity  or  another  format  with  which 
you’re  familiar,  create  your  own  personal  resume.  Begin  by  imagining  a position 
for  which  you  might  reasonably  apply;  then  produce  your  resume  with  this 
position  in  mind. 

Try  to  make  your  resume  look  and  sound  as  professional  as  possible.  If  you  can, 
produce  it  on  a computer,  watching  things  like  fonts,  type  size,  and  layout.  Focus 
on  both  the  content  (with  zero  tolerance  for  errors)  and  appearance. 


Ms.  Kim,  I always  have  a problem  when  writing  resumes 
and  letters  of  application;  I know  I’m  supposed  to  be 
selling  myself — you  know,  persuading  someone  to 
consider  hiring  me — but  I find  it  really  hard  to  do  that 
without  feeling  that  I’m  bragging.  It’s  really  uncomfortable. 


Yeah,  I know  what  you  mean.  I always  feel  silly  putting 
down  all  my  accomplishments  and  that.  I usually  end 
up  understating  things  and  looking  pretty  wishy-washy. 


In  applying  for  a job,  you  do  have  to  walk  a 
fine  line  between  presenting  yourself  to  your 
best  advantage  and  sounding  boastful.  And 
that’s  even  more  true  at  the  interview  stage. 
It’s  a real  test  of  your  powers  of  persuasion. 
My  advice  is  to  be  honest  but  not  to  let  false 
modesty  cause  you  to  sell  yourself  short. 


Writing  a Covering  Letter 

When  using  a resume  to  apply  for  a job,  the  usual  practice  is  to  include  along  with 
it  a covering  letter  addressed  specifically  to  your  prospective  employer.  This  letter 
should  make  it  clear  just  what  position  you’re  applying  for,  and  it  will  allow  you  to 
bring  out  at  once  any  special  qualifications  you  may  have  for  this  particular  job. 

Employers  to  whom  you  submit  job  applications  will  read  your  covering  letter  before 
looking  at  your  resume.  It  must,  therefore,  interest  them  enough  to  encourage  them 
to  read  on.  The  old  adage  about  the  importance  of  first  impressions  is  true,  so  be 
sure  that  your  covering  letter  catches  the  interest  of  your  prospective  employer— and 
in  a positive  way. 

The  purpose  of  a covering  letter,  besides  specifying  the  job  for  which  you’re 
applying,  is  to  highlight  your  best  credentials  for  the  position,  be  they  your 
schooling,  your  work  experience,  or  something  else. 

A covering  letter  should  be  brief.  Most  of  the  necessary  information  is  contained  in 
the  resume.  Following  is  a covering  letter  designed  to  accompany  Jason  Schmidt’s 
resume.  Note  that  it’s  set  up  in  full-block  form. 

If  you’re  rusty  on  how  to  set  up  a business  letter,  see  pages  143  to  146  of  the  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  Your  other  handbook  of  English 
will  certainly  have  more  material  on  the  formatting  of  business  letters. 
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#123,  1234  - 567  Street 
Edmonton,  AB  T2T  2T2 
September  30,  20XX 

Mr.  Maurice  Sanchez,  Manager 
Styles  for  Guys 
1234  Green  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5P  1L4 

Dear  Mr.  Sanchez: 

Ms.  Adelle  Monroe,  owner  of  Furs  & Fashion,  has  informed  me  that 
you  are  presently  hiring  salespeople  on  a part-time  basis.  Please  accept 
this  application  for  a part-time  position  on  your  staff. 

At  present  1 am  enrolled  in  a Bachelor  of  Education  program  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  but  1 believe  my  skills  and  experience  directly 
related  to  sales  would  make  me  an  asset  to  your  business.  1 have 
experience  in  selling  men’s  clothing,  in  fund-raising,  and  in  public- 
speaking competitions;  and  1 can  communicate  effectively  in  three 
languages.  It  is  largely  due  to  my  strong  communications  skills  that  1 
have  decided  to  pursue  a career  as  a teacher. 

My  resume,  containing  details  of  my  abilities  and  experience,  is 
enclosed. 

1 would  very  much  like  to  talk  to  you  about  opportunities  at  Styles  for 
Guys.  1 can  be  available  for  an  appointment  at  your  convenience. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Jason  Schmidt 


Enclosure 


Now  here’s  a brief  discussion  of  each  part  of  the  sample  covering  letter. 

Opening  Paragraph 

Here  you  should  identify  the  position  for  which  you’re  applying  and,  perhaps,  briefly 
explain  how  you  became  aware  of  the  opening  (if,  indeed,  you  know  there  is  one). 
This  paragraph  should  be  short— perhaps  only  one  sentence  long.  Most  experts  in 
the  business  of  job  applications  suggest  a lively  tone  in  the  introductory  paragraph  in 
order  to  catch  the  reader’s  interest  at  once.  Here’s  a sample. 


Your  advertisement  in  Wednesday’s  Herald  indicates  that  you  want  a hard-working 
person  in  your  stockroom.  You  will  find  that  I fit  this  description  and  that  1 really  enjoy 
doing  inventories  and  related  work.  My  experience  and  abilities  in  stockroom  work  are 
shown  in  the  following  summary. 


Compare  this  to  a more  traditional  introductory  sentence. 

Please  accept  the  enclosed  as  an  application  for  the  position  as  stockroom  worker  as 
advertised  in  the  Calgary  Herald  on  July  5. 


If  you  were  a prospective  employer,  which  opening  would  grab  your  attention? 

Middle  Paragraphs 

In  this  part  of  the  letter,  you  should  call  attention  to  the  qualifications  you  have  that 
relate  to  the  position  you  want;  a busy  employer  may  never  even  get  to  your  resume 
if  you  don’t  create  the  impression  here  that  you  have  the  requisite  skills.  It’s  at  this 
point  that  you  should  make  reference  to  your  resume  and  try  to  interest  the  reader 
enough  to  want  to  look  at  it.  In  these  paragraphs  be  sure  to  mention  any  skills  you 
have  to  offer  that  other  candidates  might  not  have. 

Closing  Paragraph 

In  the  last  paragraph,  you  should  express  a willingness  to  attend  an  interview  and 
emphasize  your  interest  in  the  job.  At  this  point,  bring  your  letter  to  a close;  don’t 
drag  it  out. 

2.  The  very  position  you  had  in  mind  when  composing  your  resume  has  been 
advertised  in  your  local  newspaper.  Design  a covering  letter  that  would 
accompany  your  resume  in  an  application  for  the  position.  You’ll  have  to  invent 
a name  for  the  company  and  the  owner  or  manager  to  whom  you’re  applying. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  179. 
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Of  course,  there’s  a great  deal  more  to  learn  about  job  applications  than  what’s  been 
discussed  here;  when  it  comes  time  for  you  to  apply  for  a job,  be  sure  to  read 
enough  of  the  literature  that’s  available  so  that  you  can  produce  a lively,  interesting, 
and  competitive  letter  of  application.  If  you  have  an  Internet  connection,  a click  of 
the  mouse  will  give  you  all  you’ll  ever  want.  Be  sure,  as  well,  to  prepare  yourself  for 
the  interview  that  your  well-crafted  letter  is  sure  to  bring  about.  Very  few  situations 
that  call  upon  your  power  to  persuade  others  will  be  as  crucial  to  your  future  life  as 
your  ability  to  produce  a winning  job  application. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Just  as  the  search  term  resume  will  give  you  vast  amounts  of  information  on  resume 
writing  on  the  Internet,  so  too  will  terms  like  job  application  and  covering  letter.  If  you 
want  up-to-date  information  on  how  to  get  that  summer  job,  the  Internet  can  be  a 
great  help.  But  remember,  all  sites  aren’t  created  equal,  and  no  one  controls  the 
quality  of  the  information  websites  contain.  So  be  careful  to  get  the  best  information 
you  can.  Check  out  a variety  of  sites  and  compare  what  they  say. 


Sometimes,  especially  for  summer  or  part-time  jobs,  an  application  can  be  made  with  a 
single  letter  and  no  resume.  For  advice  on  how  to  apply  for  a position  with  a single  letter, 
see  page  147  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


I have  a friend  who  created  her  own  job  last 
summer.  She  wrote  up  a proposal  for  an 
arts-and-crafts  activity  program  with  children 
and  submitted  it  to  the  recreation  department 
in  her  town.  They  liked  it,  provided  a facility, 
and  came  up  with  the  money. 


Your  friend  is  clearly  an  enterprising  person;  and  that’s  a quality 
that  employers  always  admire.  More  and  more  young  people  are 
taking  that  approach  today  to  create  their  own  employment.  Writing 
a proposal — in  which  you  describe  a need,  suggest  a solution,  and 
persuade  others  to  adopt  your  idea — can  be  a very  effective  way  of 
creating  your  own  summer  job.  But  you  have  to  do  it  right. 


But  I wouldn’t  have  the  slightest  idea  how 
to  write  up  a proposal.  How  would  I begin? 


This  course  can’t  go  into  that  in  detail,  Levi, 
but  your  librarian  can  provide  you  with  how-to 
instructions  on  writing  proposals.  There  are 
also  sites  online  that  will  give  you  instructions 
along  with  samples  of  proposals  of  all  types. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


Being  able  to  write  a good  proposal  is  a skill  that  will  likely  come  in  very  handy 
in  whatever  career  you  choose  as  well  as  in  other  aspects  of  your  life  as  an  active, 
contributing  member  of  your  community.  Here  are  a few  guidelines: 

• In  the  introduction,  very  briefly  explain  the  need  as  you  see  it  and  your 
proposed  solution  to  deal  with  the  situation.  Include  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

• In  the  body  of  the  proposal,  describe  the  situation  in  more  detail.  Include 

- background  information 

- possible  solutions  along  with  possible  methods  of  evaluating  them 

- details  of  your  proposed  solution  and  why  you  think  it’s  the  best  one 

- a detailed  explanation  of  just  what  you  suggest  doing 

- a breakdown  of  projected  costs 

- a description  of  your  own  qualifications 

• Conclude  with  a brief  summary  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  your 
proposal  as  you  see  them. 

• Try  to  sound  enthusiastic,  but  be  sure  to  use  factual,  logical  arguments; 
never  resort  to  rhetorical  tricks  and  questionable  persuasive  techniques. 

For  more  information,  run  an  Internet  search  with  the  search  term  proposals. 
Alternatively,  ask  your  librarian  for  help. 


GOING  FURTHER 


To  finish  up  this  lesson,  consider  viewing  the  segment  titled  “Tone,  Purpose,  and 
Audience”  on  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM. 
While  this  segment  doesn’t  specifically  address  many  of  the  issues  discussed 
here,  it  does  underline  the  importance  of  tone  in  relation  to  purpose  and 
audience  when  it  comes  to  letters  of  different  sorts.  Note  that  you  may  have 
watched  this  segment  while  taking  ELA  20-1. 
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Section  4 has  had  a rather  practical  slant.  In  Lesson  1,  you  dealt  with  persuasive 
writing  as  it  occurs  in  such  places  as  editorials,  columns,  and  letters  to  the  editor. 
You  also  thought  briefly  about  persuasive  techniques  used  by  advertisers  that  go 
beyond  verbal  messages — techniques  involving  such  things  as  visuals,  voice,  and 
music.  Then,  in  Lesson  2,  you  worked  on  the  very  practical  skill  of  persuading 
employers  to  hire  you. 

It  can’t  be  stressed  too  much  how  important  it  is  today  to  be  aware  of  the  methods 
people  use  to  affect  your  behaviour  and  thinking.  Pay  attention  to  what  they  say; 
they  may  often  have  important  ideas  and  good  advice.  But  try  never  to  let  yourself 
be  manipulated  by  rhetorical  tricks,  emotional  appeals,  and  fancy  language.  Always 
base  your  decisions  on  cool,  hard  reasoning  and  logic  as  much  as  you  can. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  3B  and  corhplete 
the  remaining  assignment  question  for  this  section. 


Section  4:  The  Art  of  Persuasion 


In  this  module,  you’ve  looked  at  prose  non-fiction;  in  particular,  you’ve  investigated  the  essay  both  as  a 
literary  genre  to  be  enjoyed  and  as  a type  of  writing  to  be  mastered.  If  you’ve  enjoyed  the  essays  you’ve 
read  in  this  module,  look  for  other  collections  of  personal  essays  to  read.  There’s  a whole  world  of 
wonderful  prose  non-fiction  out  there  waiting  to  be  discovered. 

Something  else  you’ve  done  in  this  module  is  a good  deal  of  non-fiction  writing  of  your  own.  You’ve 
produced  a personal  essay  and,  perhaps,  a narrative  essay,  and  you’ve  taken  some  preliminary  steps 
toward  producing  a critical  response  to  a literary  text.  You’ve  also  developed  your  skills  in  writing  other 
sorts  of  non-fiction.  In  the  next  module,  you’ll  be  turning  your  attention  to  something  very  different 
indeed— the  world  of  poetry.  Hang  on! 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  3B  and  complete 
the  Final  Module  Assignment. 


Module  Summary 


■1 


: 


Glossary 


Suggested  Responses 

Readings 
Image  Credits 


active  voice:  a way  of  using  a verb  whereby  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  doing  an  action 

ad  hominem  fallacy:  the  logical  trick  of 
attacking  a person  rather  than  what  that 
person  has  said 

ad  misericordiam  fallacy:  the  logical  trick  of 
appealing  to  an  audience’s  sense  of  pity  or 
compassion 

argument:  an  organized  presentation  of  facts 
that  offers  a position  or  an  interpretation  or 
a discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  facts 

article:  an  informational  essay,  often  formal  in 
tone  and  style,  that  usually  presents  readers 
with  an  argument 

autobiographical:  concerning  the  writer’s  own 
life 

begging  the  question:  the  logical  mistake  of 
arguing  in  circles  by  assuming  what  you’re 
trying  to  prove  is  true 

bibliography:  a list  of  reference  materials  used 
by  a writer  or  the  creator  of  other  sorts  of 
texts 

cadence:  a sequence  of  stressed  and  unstressed 
syllables  that  creates  a rhythm 

caption:  block  of  text  that  accompanies  a visual 

clause:  a word  grouping  that  has  a subject  and 
predicate  (or  verb) 

cliche:  an  expression  that  was  once  interesting 
but  now  has  lost  its  power  through  overuse 


coherence:  in  writing,  the  clear  connection  of 
ideas  and  details 

colloquialism:  a familiar,  conversational 
expression 

column:  an  article,  usually  expressing  the 

writer’s  views  or  opinion,  that  forms  part  of 
a regular  series  in  a newspaper  or  magazine 

columnist:  a newspaper  or  magazine  writer 
who,  at  regular  intervals,  produces  articles 
in  which  opinions  and  viewpoints  are 
presented  and  defended 

comma  splice:  two  or  more  independent 
clauses  joined  with  a comma 

connotation:  an  implied,  suggested,  or 

associated  meaning  of  a word  or  expression 

contraction:  a word  (generally  considered 
informal)  created  when  two  words  are 
joined  by  dropping  some  letters  and 
replacing  them  with  an  apostrophe 

covering  letter:  a letter  accompanying  a 
resume  in  which  the  writer  asks  to  be 
considered  for  employment 

denotation:  the  literal  meaning  of  a word  or 
expression 

dependent  clause:  a clause,  beginning  with  a 
subordinating  conjunction,  that  cannot 
stand  as  a sentence  on  its  own 

documentary:  a show  or  program  in  which 
factual  information  is  presented  in  an 
artistic  and  entertaining  manner 


dominant  line:  in  a visual  representation,  the 
most  commonly  used  line— for  example, 
straight  or  curved,  vertical,  horizontal,  or 
diagonal 

editorial:  a newspaper  or  magazine  article  that 
presents  the  views  of  the  editor  or  publisher 

emphasis:  in  writing,  the  stressing  of  central 
ideas  or  words  through  placement, 
repetition,  or  other  methods 

essay:  a short  piece  of  non-fictional  writing  in 
which  an  author  presents  a viewpoint  on  a 
subject  in  a personal  way 

expository:  intended  to  inform,  explain,  or 
instruct 

fact:  a piece  of  information  that  has  been 
verified  as  true  by  objective  criteria 

figurative  language:  language  that  goes  beyond 
its  literal  meaning,  using  figures  of  speech 
such  as  metaphors  and  similes  to  achieve 
special  effects 

formal  essay:  a short  work  of  non-fiction  that  is 
factual  and  serious  and  that  deals  with 
material  or  subjects  in  a formal  and 
relatively  objective  manner 

found  poem:  a poem  “found”  in  a non-poetic 
source  such  as  prose,  advertising,  a speech, 
or  an  essay  by  rearranging  the  words  so  as 
to  resemble  a free-verse  poem 

glittering  generalities:  words  like  great, 
unique,  wonderful,  modem,  elegant,  and 
tremendous— ihai  sound  impressive  but 
mean  very  little 

graphical  elements:  elements  like  boxes, 
arrows,  borders,  and  diagrams  that  can 
complement  a typed  page 

hasty  generalization:  a general  conclusion 
drawn  after  a quick  examination  or  an 
examination  of  only  a few  instances  or 
examples 


implied  thesis:  a thesis  that  is  never  explicitly 
stated  but  is  left  up  to  the  reader  to  infer 

independent  clause:  a clause  that  can  stand 
alone  as  a sentence 

infomercial:  a long  television  commercial 
formatted  as  regular  programming 

informal  essay:  a short  work  of  non-fiction  that 
is  personal  and  subjective  and  that  can  be 
reflective,  autobiographical,  descriptive,  or 
narrative 

informational  essay:  an  essay  that  is  factual 
and  objective  and  that  reveals  nothing  or 
very  little  about  the  author’s  personality 

literary  non-fiction:  usually  printed  [and 
sometimes  spoken)  non-fiction  texts 

loaded  words:  words  with  strong 

connotations— negative  or  positive — used  to 
sway  an  audience  in  argument 

loose  sentence:  a sentence  in  which  the  main 
idea  comes  at  the  beginning 

major  sentence:  a word  grouping  containing  a 
subject  and  verb  that  can  stand  alone 
grammatically 

minor  sentence:  a word  grouping  that  can  act 
as  a sentence  even  though  it  lacks  a subject 
and/or  a predicate 

narration:  the  telling  of  a story,  event,  or  series 
of  events 

non  sequitur:  the  logical  trick  of  seeming  to 
relate  two  unconnected  things 

opinion:  a person’s  belief  or  judgment 

organizing  principle:  in  literature,  the  principle 
governing  how  ideas  are  shaped  into  a 
structure 


parallelism:  the  juxtaposing  of  sentences  or 
parts  of  sentences  of  exactly  the  same 
length,  structure,  and  weight  so  as  to 
achieve  a sense  of  balance 

passive  voice:  a way  of  using  a verb  whereby 
the  subject  of  a sentence  is  receiving  an 
action 

periodic  sentence:  a sentence  in  which  the 
main  idea  comes  at  the  end 

personal  essay:  an  essay  that  is  imaginative, 
subjective,  or  reflective  and  that  reveals  a 
good  deal  about  the  author’s  personality 
and  attitudes 

phrase:  a word  grouping,  acting  as  a unit,  that 
lacks  a subject  or  predicate 

post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  fallacy:  the  logical 
mistake  of  assuming  that  because  one  thing 
follows  another  the  first  event  must  have 
caused  the  second 

proportion:  in  writing,  the  development  of  each 
part  of  a composition  according  to  its 
importance 

prosaic:  like  prose  (as  opposed  to  poetry); 
plain,  ordinary 

register:  a style  of  writing  common  to  a specific 
type  of  audience  or  serving  a particular 
purpose 

resume:  a summary  of  education,  training,  and 
experience  submitted  to  a prospective 
employer  when  applying  for  a job 

rhetorical  device:  a way  of  using  words 
skilfully  to  persuade  or  influence  others 


run-on  sentence:  two  or  more  independent 
clauses  run  together  as  one  sentence 

sans-serif  font:  a variety  of  type  used  in 

printing  in  which  individual  letters  have  no 
small  “tails”  or  extensions  at  their  ends 

sardonic:  derisively  mocking;  bitterly  sarcastic 

sentence  fragment:  an  incomplete  sentence 
mistakenly  presented  as  a sentence 

serif  font:  a variety  of  type  used  in  printing  in 
which  individual  letters  have  small  “tails” 
or  extensions  at  their  ends 

statement  of  fact:  an  assertion  that  can  be 
proven  true  or  false 

statement  of  opinion:  an  assertion  that  cannot 
be  proven  true  or  false 

stereotyping:  attributing  characteristics  to 
individuals  simply  because  they  are 
members  of  particular  groups 

topic  sentence:  a sentence  that  explicitly  states 
the  main  idea  of  a paragraph 

transitional  expression:  a word  or  phrase  used 
to  link  ideas 

unity:  in  writing,  a singleness  of  purpose  or 
focus 

visuals:  any  works  that  appeal  principally  to 
the  eye — for  example,  drawings,  sketches, 
artwork,  photographs,  film,  posters,  TV 

weasel  words:  words  that  subtly  weaken  an 
advertising  claim  thereby  allowing  an 
advertiser  to  evade  responsibility 
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j Section  1 : Lesson  1 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  3B 

: Hopefully  you  enjoyed  reading  the  selection  by  Henry  Beston.  At  the  very  least,  you  should  have 
noticed  the  purposeful  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  use  colourful  and  evocative  language 
and  rhythms. 

. Did  you  find  the  piece  informative?  The  author  does  provide  information,  but  he  reveals  more  about 
himself,  his  sense  of  life,  and  his  values  than  he  does  about  the  ocean.  As  such,  the  excerpt  is  a good 
I example  of  a personal  essay.  Its  purpose,  as  you’ll  see  in  this  module,  is  to  share  a personal  insight  in 
I an  informal  and  engaging  manner.  The  selection  is  extremely  poetic.  The  images  are  evocative,  and  the 
rhythm,  created  by  repetition,  make  for  poetic  prose  that’s  pleasing  to  the  ear  and  the  imagination. 

If  creating  a found  poem  is  an  activity  that’s  new  to  you,  you  may  not  have  understood  quite  what  the 
last  bullet  in  the  Writing  Folder  suggestion  was  after.  Here’s  an  example  of  a found  poem  created  by  a 
' student.  Notice  that  the  student  also  created  a title  for  the  poem. 


Voices  from  the  Deep 


The  sea  has  many  voices. 


Listen  to  the  surf, 

really  lend  it  your  ears. 


and  you  will  hear  in  it  a world  of  sounds: 

hollow  boomings  and  heavy  roarings, 

great  watery  tumblings  and  tramplings, 

long  hissing  seethes, 

sharp,  rifle-shot  reports, 

splashes,  whispers, 

the  grinding  undertone  of  stones. 


and  sometimes 

vocal  sounds  that  might  be 
the  half-heard  talk  of  people 
in  the  sea. 


1.  a.  It’s  likely  that  when  you  first  read  the  title,  you  thought  the  essay  would  deal  with  the  issue  of 
making  funeral  arrangements  for  someone  who  had  just  died. 


b.  Did  you  feel  mildly  surprised  or  even  relieved  when  you  discovered  you  were  wrong?  Another 
emotion  you  might  have  felt  is  curiosity — the  desire  to  learn  more  about  how  such  a sensitive 
matter  would  be  dealt  with. 


Appendix 
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2.  This  is  how  one  student  completed  the  chart. 


Narrative  Elements 

Details  from  Essay 

Setting  and  Mood 

— 

’^ke-  takeA^  place  <m  a l^eaut^id  dcup.  People  a/ie  dede/uleci  aA 

the  6yp/Un(f  wecdkeA..  aml/ioAli  wMk  the  mmd  ajjteei  aAAeeocded 

khe  'icom  m the  jjimeeai  pet/doM/i  whem  the  cin/ieiMCjemef^  aee  made  id- 
deie/iiled  m detail.  9tld  ta/icje,  (xmjpcdalle,  cunlaimd,  aeid  (jlwmup. 

Plot 

The  plot  is  very  simple  and  straightforward.  It’s  arranged  chronologically.  An 
elderly  woman,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  sets  out  on  a beautiful  spring 
morning  to  arrange  her  own  funeral.  They  work  through  the  details  and  then 
they  go  for  lunch. 

The  mother  is  elderly,  considerate,  proud,  and  sensitive  to  the  feelings  and 
needs  of  others. 

Characters 

The  daughter  is  sensitive,  kind,  and  understanding.  She’s  patient  with  her 
mother  and  knows  just  how  to  avoid  answering  awkward  questions.  She’s 
uncertain  as  to  how  to  deal  with  difficult  and  sensitive  matters  and  is  curious 
about  how  it  will  all  play  out.  She’s  very  easy  to  relate  to  and  sympathize  with. 

Point  of  View 

First-person  point  of  view  is  used.  The  story  is  told  by  the  daughter. 

Theme  or  Insight 
Shared 

The  title  suggests  the  most  important  insight  in  the  essay:  Some  people  are 
brave  and  strong  enough  to  deal  with  matters  concerning  death.  They  may 
deal  with  such  issues  to  avoid  problems  and  debates  after  the  death  occurs. 

3.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Often  an  author  may  have  a variety  of  purposes  in  writing  a particular 

piece.  Perhaps  the  author  here  merely  wanted  to  relate  a story  that  captures  the  essence  of  her 
mother.  The  essay  may  have  been  written  to  make  a statement  about  the  kind  of  bravery  it  takes 
to  deal  with  sensitive  issues  relating  to  death  and  funerals.  She  would  want  her  readers  not  only 
to  understand  her  mother  but  also  to  admire  her  strength,  courage,  and  sensitivity. 

b.  Hopefully,  you  responded  positively  to  the  essay  by  connecting  to  the  characters  in  some  way. 

Do  you  know  anyone  like  the  mother  or  daughter  in  the  story?  Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
funeral  arrangements  are  made?  If  so,  then  the  author  has  succeeded. 
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4.  This  essay  is  different  from  a short  story  in  a number  of  ways.  First  of  all,  the  plot  doesn’t  really  develop 
into  a climax.  There’s  no  strong  external  conflict  that  must  be  resolved.  The  internal  conflicts  are 
understated.  The  story  is  told  in  a chronological  manner  with  one  flashback.  The  plot  in  short  stories 
often  doesn’t  develop  entirely  chronologically.  Short  stories  often  begin  close  to  the  climax  and  then 
continue  with  a series  of  flashbacks  and  further  complications  that  lead  to  the  climax. 

The  tone  of  this  essay  is  also  quite  different  from  that  of  typical  stories.  The  tone  here  is  casual  and 
informal— even  conversational.  Short  stories  often  project  suspense  and  tension.  It’s  also  obvious  that 
the  characters  and  events  in  this  essay  are  real.  They’re  drawn  from  everyday  life.  Short  stories  invent 
characters  and  situations  for  specific  purposes.  Readers  have  to  search  for  the  truth  in  the  fiction. 

5.  McGlinn’s  essay  is  quite  personal  and  informal.  Some  information  about  how  funeral  arrangements 
are  made  is  offered,  but  the  overall  tone  and  purpose  is  quite  subjective  and  informal  rather  than 
objective  and  informational. 

Section  1 ; Lesson  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  the  essay  clearly  belongs  well  on  the  “personal”  side  of  the 
scale.  In  her  essay,  Margaret  Laurence  discusses  her  personal  reflections  about  her  own  writing  and 
experiences.  She  illustrates  her  ideas  by  referring  freely  and  frequently  to  events  in  her  own  life. 

1 2.  a.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Her  chief  purpose  is  probably  to  reflect  on  her  own  experiences 
as  a writer  and  inform  her  readers  about  some  of  her  conclusions. 

I b.  Responses  will  vary.  Be  sure  your  explanation  adequately  supports  your  response. 

: 3.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  possible  examples: 

• . . . but  those  poplar  bluffs  and  the  blackness  of  that  soil  and  the  way  in  which  the  sky  is  open  from 
one  side  of  the  horizon  to  the  other  .... 

• . . I finally  came  to  see  my  grandfather  not  only  as  the  repressive  authoritarian  figure  from  my 

■ childhood,  but  also  as  a boy  who  had  to  leave  school  in  Ontario  .... 

I 

I «...  a writer  such  as  I,  who  came  from  a Scots-Irish  background  of  stern  values  and  hard  work  and 

I Puritanism,  and  who  grew  up  during  the  drought  and  depression  of  the  thirties  and  then  the  war. 

: 4,  Responses  will  be  personal.  Did  you  illustrate  your  ideas  with  specific,  concrete  examples  as 
Margaret  Laurence  did? 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Be  sure  to  go  back  after  reading  to  see  how  accurate  your  predictions  were. 

6.  Goodman’s  essay  is  entertaining  and  reflective,  but  it  could  be  argued  that  the  writer  also  hopes  to 
persuade  her  readers  of  her  ideas.  This  is  certainly  not  just  an  informational  or  descriptive  essay. 
Were  you  able  to  explain  the  reasons  for  your  response? 
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7.  If  there  is  an  explicit  thesis  statement  in  the  essay,  it’s  in  the  final  sentence:  . . some  of  our  most 
primitive,  deepest  instinctual  human  emotions  also  give  life.” 

You  may  have  expressed  the  essay’s  thesis  differently.  Here’s  one  possible  formulation. 

Reason  may  help  us  achieve  our  goals,  but  it’s  our  irrational  desires  that  set  those  goals.  And 
at  least  some  of  our  desires,  such  as  that  to  have  children,  are  positive  and  wonderful  forces. 

8.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  the  essay  should  be  placed  well  to  the  personal  end  of  the  scale. 
This  is  an  easy-to-read,  informal,  entertaining  essay,  written  in  a conversational  style,  in  which  the 
writer  discusses  an  event  in  her  own  life  and  the  lives  of  two  friends. 

9.  Responses  will  vary.  Readers  see  that  Goodman  is  a person  who’s  sensitive,  basically  optimistic 
about  life,  sceptical  of  currently  popular  ideas,  and  able  to  think  for  herself  and  understand  the 
significance  of  “minor”  details.  Did  you  have  any  other  ideas? 

Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.  a.  White  suggests  that  the  purpose  of  writing  is  to  truly  communicate  with  other  human  beings— 

to  “break  through  the  barriers  that  separate  you  from  other  minds,  other  hearts.” 

b.  The  implications  are  that  writers  must  strive  to  write  as  well  as  they  possibly  can — to  master 
diction,  sentence  structure,  and  other  stylistic  considerations— in  order  to  break  down  the 
barriers  that  keep  people  from  communicating  meaningfully. 

2.  You’ve  probably  been  asked  to  do  simple  little  exercises  like  this  many  times  in  earlier  English  language 
arts  courses.  The  important  thing,  of  course,  isn’t  to  list  a lot  of  words;  the  important  thing  is  to 
remember  to  be  as  concrete  and  as  specific  as  you  reasonably  can  when  you  write  and  speak. 

Here  are  some  possible  responses  with  which  to  compare  your  own,  but  with  these  general  words, 
most  of  the  lists  could  be  expanded  many  times. 

a.  truck:  half-ton,  semi,  4X4,  tractor-trailer,  dump  truck,  cement  mixer,  flatbed,  moving  van 

b.  horse:  mare,  colt,  filly,  gelding,  stallion,  pinto,  Clydesdale,  appaloosa,  thoroughbred,  quarter 
horse,  Arabian,  nag 

c.  shoes:  sandals,  runners,  trainers,  pumps,  oxfords,  hiking  boots,  heels,  tennis  shoes,  loafers, 
flip-flops 

d.  to  move:  to  budge,  to  stir,  to  pace,  to  flutter,  to  wave,  to  gallop,  to  twitch,  to  fidget 

e.  upset:  annoyed,  frightened,  worried,  anxious,  ticked  off,  terrified,  nervous,  frustrated,  angry 

3.  Barzun  suggests  that  plain  and  simple  writing  is  not  only  the  most  effective  form  of  writing  but  also 
the  most  difficult  to  create.  The  value  of  a plain,  unaffected  tone  is  in  its  unpretentiousness  and 
honesty.  Do  you  agree?  If  so,  then  this  is  a tone  that  you  should  try  to  project  in  your  own  writing. 
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U.  Responses  will  vary.  You  may,  for  example,  find  it  helpful  to  read  your  work  out  loud  to  yourself  or 
to  others  and  ask  for  feedback.  Or  you  can  have  someone  read  the  work  to  you.  Perhaps  you  could 
even  record  yourself  or  someone  else  reading  something  you’ve  written.  The  important  thing, 
though,  is  to  commit  to  adopting  at  least  one  of  these  ideas  in  an  attempt  to  improve  your  own 
written  work. 

1 5.  Responses  will  vary.  Goodman’s  manner  is  informal  and  conversational  (“you  see,  . . but  her 

[grammar  remains  correct  and  standard.  She  uses  an  everyday,  easy-to-understand  vocabulary  but 
doesn’t  slip  into  slang  (when  using  the  word  piffle,  she  puts  quotation  marks  around  it  to  show  that 
she’s  borrowing  it  from  another  writer) . She  grounds  her  story  in  a commonplace  occurrence  and 
adds  concrete  details  to  bring  it  to  life  (“9  pounds  and  1 ounce”).  She  uses  a variety  of  sentence 
types  and  lengths,  but  never  do  her  structures  become  convoluted  or  hard  to  follow.  She  uses  some 
figurative  language  (“like  weather  reports  of  a western  blizzard”),  but  for  the  most  part  her  style  is 
straightforward  and  matter-of-fact.  Her  manner  could  be  described  as  lively,  natural,  and 
, conversational.  Other  ideas? 

; 6.  Again,  responses  will  vary.  Laurence’s  style  is  more  formal  than  Goodman’s  and  somewhat  less 
conversational,  but  it’s  still  straightforward  and  easy  to  understand.  Her  diction  is  simple;  her 
I sentences  offer  variety  but  never  difficulty.  She  brings  in  details  from  her  own  life  to  create  a 
personal  feeling,  though  her  literary  allusions  set  a slightly  more  academic  tone  than  Goodman 
establishes  in  her  essay.  Laurence  avoids  figurative  language  in  favour  of  a more  direct  style.  On 
the  whole  her  manner  might  be  called  direct,  slightly  academic,  personal,  and  reflective. 

I Other  suggestions? 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

! 1.,  2.,  3.  There  are  no  suggested  responses  for  these  questions.  Be  sure  not  to  proceed  any  further  until 
I you’ve  completed  these  statements.  Don’t  forget  that  you  aren’t  locked  into  anything;  you  can 

always  go  back  as  your  work  develops  and  make  changes. 

I 4.  “A  Thankless  Experience”  and  “A  Braver  Thing:  On  Planning  My  Mother’s  Funeral”  are  both 
; organized  essentially  as  narratives.  “A  Place  to  Stand  On,”  by  contrast,  is  essentially  expository, 

j While  it  does  contain  some  narrative  elements,  they’re  secondary;  for  the  most  part,  the  essay 

I discusses  and  reflects  rather  than  narrates. 

; 5.,  6.,  7.  There  are  no  suggested  responses  for  these  questions. 

I 8.  Everyone’s  paragraph  will,  of  course,  be  slightly  different.  Gompare  yours  with  the  one  that  follows. 


Some  of  the  things  1 did  at  the  lake  in  the  summer  were  water  sports  such  as  swimming,  canoeing, 
sailing,  and  fishing.  1 also  spent  quite  a bit  of  time  exploring  the  surrounding  woods,  where  I found 
animal  trails  and  old  logging  roads  to  follow.  I brought  my  camera  along  and  took  quite  a few  photographs 
of  wildlife,  including  my  favourite— a shot  of  an  adult  black  bear. 


In  the  last  paragraph,  the  implied  topic  sentence  might  well  have  been  this:  I had  a wonderful  time 
at  the  lake  last  summer. 
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9.  Examples,  of  course,  will  vary.  Here  are  some  with  which  to  compare  your  own  passages, 

a.  One  example  of  vivid  imagery  can  be  found  in  Margaret  Laurence’s  “A  Place  to  Stand  On. 


I doubt  if  I will  ever  live  there  again,  but  those  poplar  bluffs  and  the  blackness  of  that  soil  and  the 
way  in  which  the  sky  is  open  from  one  side  of  the  horizon  to  the  other— these  are  things  I will  carry 
inside  my  skull  for  as  long  as  I live  .... 


b.  Here’s  a simile  taken  from  the  opening  sentence  of  Ellen  Goodman’s  “A  Celebration  of  the 
Emotions.” 


This  week,  when  madness  came  east  in  repeated  bulletins, 
like  weather  reports  of  a western  blizzard  .... 


Here’s  a metaphor  taken  from  the  same  essay— in  this  case  the  kind  of  metaphor  called 
personification. 


Reason  advises  people  to  reduce  the  risks  of  their  life.  Reason  is  cautious  in  the  face  of  change. 
Reason  cannot  really  imagine  the  depths  of  feeling  and  connection  that  come  with  childbirth,  the 
way  in  which  the  palette  of  human  emotions  opens  up  from  primary  colours  to  a vast  and  subtle 
rainbow.  Reason  can  only  think  of  diapers. 


c.  Here’s  an  example  of  parallelism  taken  from  Henry  Beston’s  description  of  the  surf. 


And  not  only  is  the  great  sound  varied  in  the  manner  of  its  making,  it  is  also  constantly  changing  its 
tempo,  its  pitch,  its  accent,  and  its  rhythm,  being  now  loud  and  thundering,  now  almost  placid, 
now  furious,  now  grave  and  solemn-slow,  now  a simple  measure,  now  a rhythm  monstrous  with  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  elemental  will. 


d.  Here’s  a periodic  sentence  taken  from  Stephen  Lautens’  “A  Thankless  Experience. 


As  is  often  the  case,  my  story  involves  a bank. 


e.  This  is  an  example  of  an  interrogative  sentence,  taken  from  a paragraph  from  “A  Celebration  of 
the  Emotions”  by  Ellen  Goodman,  which  contains  two  interrogative  sentences  in  a row. 

What  is  that  desire?  A biological  urge  to  reproduce? 
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I f.  An  example  of  a short  paragraph,  taken  from  Marguerite  McGlinn’s  “A  Brave  Thing:  On 
: Planning  My  Mother’s  Funeral”  is  this  one. 


We  didn’t  add  it  to  our  list. 

g.  Here  are  a long  and  short  sentence  juxtaposed,  also  from  Marguerite  McGlinn’s  “A  Brave 
Thing;  On  Planning  My  Mother’s  Funeral.” 

It  was  surprising.  Questions  we’ve  come  to  expect;  social  security  number,  marital  status,  number 
of  children  mingled  with  a quest  for  disease  profiles,  demographics  and  family  lineage. 

h There  are,  of  course,  many  interesting  and  unusual  constructions  in  the  essays  you  ve  read. 
There  are  minor  sentences  (see  Lesson  3)  and  exclamatory  sentences,  for  instance.  [You  won’t 
find  many  exclamation  marks,  however;  good  writers  often  feel  that  their  overuse  cheapens  the 
feel  of  a text.)  The  more  you  become  aware  of  uncommon  constructions,  the  more  you’ll 
realize  how  truly  effective  they  can  be;  perhaps  you  can  purposefully  attempt  such  interesting 
and  unusual  constructions  in  your  own  writing. 

10  a.  and  b.  There  are  no  suggested  responses  for  these  questions.  Remember,  the  easy  part  is  to 
suggest  strategies  that  might  help  you  improve  your  use  of  sentences.  The  important 
thing  is  to  try  those  strategies  out  whenever  you  write  and  see  if  they  work  for  you. 

c.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  ways  you  can  test  the  results  of  your  new  strategies: 

• Compare  your  marks  on  written  assignments  with  the  marks  you  used  to  get  especially 
any  marks  awarded  for  style. 

• Ask  the  opinion  of  your  English  language  arts  teacher. 

• Record  yourself  reading  your  work  and  listen  to  the  recording. 

• Ask  the  opinion  of  your  study  partner,  parents,  or  other  people  whose  opinion  you  trust. 

Did  you  come  up  with  other  ideas? 

11.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  Remember  that  this  is  only  a rough  draft,  there 
will  be  lots  of  time  for  revising  and  editing  your  work. 

12.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  Does  your  conclusion  do  everthing  a 
conclusion  should? 
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1.  Responses  will,  of  course,  vary  greatly.  Here’s  one  rewritten  passage  that’s  been  condensed  into 
one  paragraph.  Note  how  this  paragraph  has  achieved  unity. 


Last  winter  we  finished  our  basement  so  1 could  move  down  there.  We  began  by  framing  the  walls;  that  j 

was  a job  Dad  and  I did  together.  Then  Mom  did  the  wiring,  and  I put  in  the  fibreglass  insulation— an  | 

easy  job  but  an  itchy  one.  Next  came  putting  up  the  drywall  and  the  taping,  mudding,  and  sanding  that 
goes  along  with  that  job.  Mom  and  Dad  did  most  of  it  together,  but  Dad  did  the  sanding  because  the  dust  I 

is  bad  for  Mom’s  asthma.  Drywalling’s  a tricky  job,  but  it  turned  out  pretty  nicely.  I painted  the  walls  ]' 

myself— a soft  off-white  colour— and  Dad  and  Mom  put  down  the  linoleum.  We  still  haven’t  installed  a ji 

suspended  ceiling,  so  I’m  living  with  all  the  joists  and  wires  and  insulation  exposed;  but  we’ll  get  '' 
around  to  it  one  of  these  days. 

You  may  have  deleted  a bit  more  extraneous  information  in  your  rewritten  paragraphs— references, 
perhaps  to  the  mother’s  asthma  or  the  itchiness  of  fibreglass  insulation.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
may  have  enjoyed  some  of  the  natural  voice  that  came  through  in  the  original  paragraph;  in  this 
case,  you  may  have  kept  in  more  of  the  rambling  style  of  the  original.  To  some  degree  these  are 
stylistic  choices;  a looser,  more  conversational  style  admits  of  a bit  more  unnecessary  information; 
it  can  add  interest  and  a personal  touch.  The  thing  is  to  be  aware  of  your  style,  purpose,  and 
audience  and  to  strive  for  unity  in  your  writing  within  that  context. 

2.  Again  responses  will  vary  greatly.  Here’s  one  paragraph  that’s  been  rewritten  to  increase  its 
coherence.  Compare  it  with  your  own. 


English  is  the  world’s  richest  language.  Other  languages,  for  example,  don’t  even  have  such  a thing  as  a 
thesaurus  because  they  have  far  fewer  synonyms  than  English.  The  reason  our  language  has  so  many 
synonyms  is  its  heavy  borrowing  from  other  tongues— a result  of  its  history.  The  roots  of  English  go 
back  to  the  Germanic  Saxon  language,  which  gave  us  most  of  our  concise,  one-syllable  words  with 
strong  consonant  sounds— words  like  war,  book,  and  cow.  Then,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Vikings 
invaded  England,  bringing  with  them  their  own  language.  Many  Viking  words  entered  our  vocabulary, 
most  notably  words  with  the  “sk”  sound  like  skirt  and  sky.  Finally,  in  1066  the  French-speaking  Normans 
conquered  England,  and  after  that  for  centuries  all  the  nobility  spoke  French.  Eventually,  however, 
noblemen  adopted  English,  and  French  died  out.  By  this  time,  though,  many  French  words  had  entered 
the  language.  On  top  of  this,  English  has  absorbed  many  Latin  and  Greek  terms— especially  for  use  in 
the  sciences.  The  result  is  that  English  is  a very  rich  tongue,  and  English  speakers  can  often  express 
shades  of  meaning  unavailable  to  those  who  speak  other  languages. 
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i.  a.  Here’s  one  student’s  list  of  transitional  devices  used  in  film  and  video  production: 

• dissolving  gradually  from  one  scene  into  another 

• fading  one  scene  out,  then  fading  a new  one  in 

: • using  a wipe  to  erase  one  scene  from  left  to  right  while  replacing  it  with  another 

I • moving  from  one  scene  to  another  scene  of  the  same  place  or  characters  but  containing 

changes  to  show  that  time  has  passed 

• showing  a clock  that’s  changed 

• putting  a date  or  year  on  the  screen,  e.g.,  Montreal,  1895 

• changing  background  music  to  indicate  a change  of  place  or  characters 

• showing  a map  and  indicating  a flight  pattern  across  it  to  point  out  where  the  characters 
will  be  in  the  next  scene 

• going  from  a series  of  medium  shots  or  close-ups  to  a long  shot  of  the  scene  where  the 
next  events  will  occur  (called  an  establishing  shot] 

Did  you  come  up  with  other  techniques? 

b.  There  aren’t  quite  as  many  methods  available  to  those  producing  live  theatre  performances 
as  there  are  for  film  and  television  producers,  but  if  you  haven’t  seen  many  live  dramatic 
productions,  you  might  be  surprised  at  all  the  transitional  devices  used.  Here  are  a few: 

• lowering  a curtain  and  then  raising  it  on  a new  scene 

• dimming  or  blacking  out  the  lights,  then  raising  them  on  a new  scene 

• having  one  group  of  actors  leave  the  stage  just  before  a new  group  enters,  beginning  a 
new  scene 

• having  a group  of  actors  enter  a different  part  of  the  stage— a balcony  perhaps,  where  a 
new  scene  is  about  to  begin 

• simply  pausing  for  a moment,  perhaps  while  stage  hands,  in  full  view  of  the  audience, 
rearrange  the  set  for  a new  scene 

• using  music  to  indicate  the  end  of  a scene  and/or  the  beginning  of  a new  one 

• changing  backdrops,  perhaps  with  the  help  of  lights,  to  indicate  a new  scene 

• blacking  out  the  lights  on  one  part  of  a stage  where  a scene  has  just  ended  and 
immediately  lighting  a spot  that  had  been  dark  where  a new  scene  is  beginning 

• using  turntables,  trapdoors,  or  other  devices  to  change  sets  and  possibly  actors 
Did  you  think  of  other  theatrical  transitional  devices? 
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4.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  yours  to  these. 

a.  When  the  moose  stepped  into  the  road,  Jean-Luc  screeched  to  a stop. 

b.  Elderly  Mrs.  Swensen  tackled  the  purse-snatcher  right  on  the  sidewalk. 

c.  To  live  is  to  work  and  to  work  is  to  live:  that’s  my  motto. 

d.  One  of  the  rules  of  this  school  is  that  no  one  can  park  in  the  bus  lane. 

5.  Responses,  of  course,  will  vary.  Compare  your  ideas  with  what  follows: 


Drug  Use  Among  Track-and-Field  Athletes 


^ Topics 

Approximate  Number  of  Words 

• a brief  history  of  track-and-field  events 

0 

• the  principal  track-and-field  events 

0 

• the  factors  that  lead  to  drug  use  by 
track-and-field  athletes 

600 

• training  techniques  of  modern  athletes 

0 

• nutritional  needs  of  athletes 

0 

• the  principal  drugs  used  by  track-and-field 
athletes 

800 

• tests  used  to  determine  drug  use 

400 

• possible  side  effects  of  drugs 

400 

• problems  of  enforcing  drug  rules 

400 

• the  drug  problems  in  other  sports 

0 

• suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  problem 

400 

Total  number  of  words 

3000 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  yours  to  these. 

a.  We  can  predict  medical  improvements  for  the  developing  world. 

b.  Rap  music  has  a very  powerful  beat. 

c.  An  inadequate  education  can  ruin  people’s  lives. 

d.  The  strange  object  was  ten  metres  tall  and  fourteen  metres  around. 

e.  They  worked  hard  all  day  to  repair  the  devastating  damage  of  the  fire. 

f.  The  ripe  tomato  was  soft  and  bright  red. 

g.  After  his  election  defeat,  Helmut  thought  it  was  time  to  quit. 

h.  While  practising  her  saxophone,  Jan  heard  an  unusual  noise. 
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i.  Our  environment  creates  ideas  within  us  that  influence  everything  we  do. 

j.  People  noticed  that  Ling  was  absent. 

k.  Elliot  couldn’t  keep  a secret. 

l.  We  left  in  a hurry  because  it  had  started  to  rain. 

m.  Until  people  start  to  care  about  others,  big  cities  will  have  slums. 

n.  Ashley  and  Katina  are  acquainted,  I believe. 

o.  All  the  acreage  owners  except  the  Olsens  haul  their  garbage  to  the  dump. 

7.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Once  you’ve  decided  on  your  strategies,  be  sure  to  try  them  out  and  to 
monitor  your  results.  If  they  don’t  work,  try  others. 

8.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  Don’t  worry  if  your  revised  copy  ends  up  looking 
like  a real  mess;  that’s  a good  sign.  But  write  out  a new  copy  before  doing  your  final  editing.  Of 
course,  if  you’re  working  on  a computer,  revising  becomes  a great  deal  more  convenient.  The  good 
news  is  that  the  bulk  of  your  Section  2 Assignment  is  now  behind  you. 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat,  but  should  be  much  like  these. 

a.  Winter  having  come  late  that  year,  we  had  a barbecue  on  Christmas  Day. 

b.  Kaitlin  is  always  wrapped  up  in  herself  without  any  regard  for  others. 

c.  1 have  two  reasons  for  going:  to  meet  new  people  and  to  get  some  exercise. 

d.  The  horse  ran  faster  and  faster,  her  mane  swept  back  and  her  nostrils  flaring. 

e.  correct 

f.  Dylan  having  won  the  prize,  everyone  in  his  class  felt  vindicated. 

g.  We  talked  to  the  scientist,  who’s  convinced  there’s  life  on  other  planets. 

h.  I’m  walking  down  the  street  when  all  at  once  this  guy  jumps  me. 

i.  correct 

j.  correct  (two  minor  sentences) 

2.  a.  No  one  told  me  that  the  plane  was  early;  therefore,  I wasn’t  at  the  airport  to  meet  him. 

b.  I don’t  much  like  being  at  the  lake;  it’s  getting  there  that  I enjoy. 

c.  There  was  nothing  there;  everything  looked  untouched. 

d.  I enjoy  playing  soccer;  however,  I find  baseball  boring. 

e.  We  set  sail  at  daybreak.  The  wind  had  died  down  and  the  clouds  had  dissipated. 

Note  that  in  each  of  the  first  four  sentences,  the  semicolon  could  be  correctly  replaced  with  a 
period.  In  the  last  sentence,  the  period  could  be  replaced  with  a semicolon.  If  you’re  unclear  on 
how  to  use  semicolons,  look  them  up  in  your  handbook. 

3.  a.  Three  things  you  should  take  with  you  are  a nylon  rope,  a waterproof  container  for  matches, 

and  a compass,  (two  errors) 

b.  Is  she  the  person  who  yelled  out,  “Where’s  the  fire?”  (one  error) 

c.  As  I was  hurrying  to  get  the  job  finished,  the  belt  broke  on  my  table  saw.  (one  error) 
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d.  This  must  be  the  Johnstons’  house,  (one  error)  [ 

e.  His  dying  words  were,  “The  treasure  is  hidden  in  the  old  . . . (one  error) 

f.  I was  walking  through  the  door,  and  right  there  this  big  guy  with  a really  nasty  look  on  his  face 
jumped  out  at  me.  (three  errors) 

g.  It’s  time  to  give  the  wall  its  last  coat  of  paint,  (correct) 

h.  What  he  said  was,  “1  saw  [Ms.  Kubrik]  moments  before  the  accident  occurred.”  (one  error)  ; 

i 

i.  The  title  of  the  book  is  This  Is  My  Life. 

OR 

The  title  of  the  book  is  This  Is  Mv  Life,  (three  errors) 

j.  Once  you’ve  learned  to  paddle  a canoe,  you  just  can’t  stay  out  of  one.  (one  error) 

Make  sure  you  go  through  these  sentences  carefully  and  spot  all  the  corrections.  Use  your  handbooks  to 
look  up  anything  you  find  confusing.  If  you  need  more  help,  be  sure  to  ask  your  teacher. 

4.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  Be  sure  to  use  your  handbooks  if  you’re  uncertain 
about  anything. 

5.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  If  you’re  beginning  to  tire  of  your  essay,  remember  > 

that  all  that’s  left  is  producing  your  final,  polished  copy  for  your  Section  2 Assignment.  ■ 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1.  Both  are  definitely  examples  of  expository  essays.  It’s  quite  clear  that  the  purpose  of  both  pieces  of 

writing  is  to  offer  information  or  instruction  on  how  to  read  a dictionary.  | 

2.  Example  A is  quite  informal  and  personal  in  tone.  The  author  appears  amused  and  enthusiastic 
about  the  subject  matter.  It’s  clear  that  he  would  like  to  share  his  enthusiasm  with  his  readers. 

The  tone  of  Example  B is  quite  serious  and  impersonal.  It’s  obvious  that  the  author  considers  the 
subject  to  be  an  important  one  and,  as  such,  treats  it  seriously.  j 

3.  Guy  Nostrum  is  likely  someone  who’s  very  enthusiastic  about  words  and  learning.  He  expresses  a | 

fascination  with  words  and  their  origins  and  wants  to  share  the  delight  he  takes  in  them  with  his  t 

readers.  It  also  seems  obvious  that  Nostrum  has  a sense  of  humour;  the  title  of  the  essay  is  playful,  j 
and  the  tone  of  the  piece  is  highly  relaxed  and  informal.  It’s  clear  that  this  writer  doesn’t  just  want  ' 
to  inform;  it’s  equally  important  to  him  to  engage  and  entertain  his  readers.  j 
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4.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  how  one  group  of  students  responded.  Your  chart  may  be  longer. 


Examples  of  J 
Expository  g 
Non-fiction  g 

^^^Purpose  --  - - 

General  Tone  or  Extent  to  Which 
Author  Reveals  Personality 

te^xilsmA  ckofieM- 

to-  mAJ/iMci 

IfOimai  tme;  ue/uf  liMlo,  amf-,  auUwtM- 
peMoi^i/AidleA-  ^louoaied 

• to 

• to  Uimma/ii^ 
aca4Am4laied 

tone;  ue/u^  tiMle,  and^,  autkoM- 
peMon/ddied-  neaealed 

factual  news  reports  in 
newspapers  and 
magazines  and  on  TV 
and  radio 

to  inform 

objective,  factual  tone;  some  of  the  authors’ 
personalities  possibly  revealed 

“how-to”  articles 

to  instruct 

formal,  organized  tone;  some  to  none  of  the 
authors’  personalities  likely  revealed 

recipes 

to  instruct 

formal,  organized  tone;  some  to  none  of  the 
authors’  personalities  likely  revealed 

documentaries  on  TV 
and  radio 

• to  inform 

• to  instruct 

i 

informal  to  formal  tone;  little  or  quite  a bit  of 
authors’  personalities  possibly  revealed 

instructional  manuals 

• to  inform 

• to  instruct 

formal,  organized  tone;  none  of  authors’ 
personalities  revealed 

human-interest  stories  in 
newspapers 

• to  inform 

• to  entertain 

informal  to  formal  tone;  some  of  authors’ 
personalities  probably  revealed 

informational  articles  on 
the  Internet 

• to  inform 

• to  instruct 

formal  to  informal  tone;  little  of  the  authors’ 
personalities  revealed 

Note:  It’s  important  to  remember  that  the  examples  of  non-fiction  you’ve  listed  must  look  or  sound 
like  essays.  In  other  words,  if  a news  report  is  only  one  or  two  sentences  long  or  if  a recipe  consists 
merely  of  a list  of  ingredients  and  a sentence  or  two  of  instructions,  these  aren’t  essays.  If,  however, 
the  report  is  extended  or  the  recipe  is  written  in  paragraphs  with  some  attempt  made  to  engage  the 
reader,  you  could  then  consider  them  to  be  expository  essays. 

The  same  is  also  true  for  “how-to”  articles  and  instructional  manuals.  Some  of  these  sorts  of  things 
are  quite  personal  and  entertaining  while  also  being  informative.  Others  are  highly  technical  and 
impersonal.  The  instructions  may  even  be  numbered.  You  wouldn’t  consider  these  latter  to  be 
essays.  Remember  also  that  not  all  newspaper  articles  or  reports  are  expository  essays.  Some  go 
well  beyond  offering  objective  information.  You’ll  learn  more  about  these  types  of  non-fiction  soon. 
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5.  This  is  how  one  group  of  students  completed  this  activity: 


Examples  of  Non-fiction 
Argumentation 

Purpose 

te^xilsmA  ckapie/iA 

maCfO/jme^ 

to-  nouM-  eaoiiJA-  and  topacai  iAAue^ 

TV  or  radio  commentary 

to  inform  and  interpret  news  events  and  topical  issues 

newspaper  columns 

to  inform  and  interpret  news  events  and  topical  issues 

social  studies  position  papers 

to  present  one’s  views  of  the  causes  of  a particular  situation 
or  historical  event 

English  essays  on  works  of  literature 

to  interpret  characters  or  to  explore  themes  developed  in 
works  of  literature 

commentary  on  the  Internet 

to  interpret  news  events  and  topical  issues 

Were  you  surprised  to  find  that  essays  that  you  write  for  English  language  arts  or  social  studies 
classes  are  actually  essays  of  argument?  Well,  they  usually  are.  In  these  types  of  essay  assignments, 
you’re  expected  to  present  a position  or  interpretation  of  an  event  or  piece  of  literature.  You  defend 
your  position  or  interpretation  by  referring  to  specific  facts  or  details.  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  this  is 
an  essay  of  argument. 

6.  This  isn’t  an  easy  question,  is  it?  While  it  can  be  argued  that  the  casual  tone  and  the  references  to 
the  writer’s  home  and  family  make  this  a personal  essay,  probably  the  piece  is  best  described  as  an 
essay  of  argument.  True,  the  style  is  informal  and  the  writer  does  deal  with  personal  experiences, 
but  the  most  obvious  purpose  of  the  essay  is  to  present  a specific  argument  or  position  on  an  aspect 
of  life  or  society.  It  would  be  a personal  essay  if  its  purpose  had  been  to  share  more  about  the 
author’s  household,  but  it’s  clear  that  what  she  has  to  say  extends  well  beyond  her  home. 

7.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  The  main  idea  seems  to  be  stated  rather  explicitly  in  the  following 

quotations  taken  directly  from  the  essay; 

• I know  that  wanting  is  infinitely  better  than  having,  that  desire  (heart-pounding,  sweaty  palmed) 
burns  so  much  hotter  than  the  dopey,  turbid  glaze  of  fulfillment. 

• Want  ...  is  the  source  of  their  power.  It’s  your  life  force  . . . Getting  everything  you  want  makes 
you  lose  power. 

Did  you  express  the  essay’s  thesis  in  different  words?  Remember,  there  are  many  ways  to 
express  the  thesis  of  a good  work  of  literature. 

b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Remember,  you’re  free  to  disagree.  Writers  of  essays  of  argument 
want  to  get  their  readers  thinking;  they  don’t  necessarily  want  them  just  to  accept  everything. 
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8.  The  audience  is  broad.  It  could  be  argued  that  parents  would  relate  to  the  topic  most  easily, 
but  probably  any  thoughtful  adult  or  mature  teenager  could  find  its  ideas  interesting. 

9.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Normally,  a serious  tone  suits  a serious  subject,  but  there’s  a 
drawback  here.  A heavy,  serious  tone  may  discourage  some  possible  readers  from  reading  the 
essay.  Nora  Rock  has  decided  to  enlarge  her  readership  by  lightening  her  tone.  Do  you  think  it 
works?  Be  sure  to  give  your  reasons. 

10.  This  is  how  one  student  responded  to  this  activity: 


^ . Audienc< 

3 identification 

Criteria 

Possible  Range 

CK^ 

ckiid/ie^,  teend^,  adulU,  I 

(^ende^i 

moled-,  j^maled-,  imtk  I 

age  and  gender  combinations 

from  young  boys  or  girls  to  senior  males  or 
females 

education 

basic,  high  school,  university 

interest  in  subject 

from  not  very  interested  to  fanatical 

occupation 

unskilled  worker  to  highly  trained  professionals 

expertise  in  the  subject 

from  no  knowledge  to  extremely  knowledgeable 
about  subject 

further  combinations  of  above  criteria 

1 

11.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat;  compare  yours  with  these. 

a.  “A  Celebration  of  the  Emotions”  seems  to  be  targeted  at  reasonably  well-educated  adults. 
Perhaps  younger  to  middle-aged  women  would  find  the  essay  most  interesting. 

b.  “A  Place  to  Stand  On”  is  targeted  at  well-educated  adults— more  particularly,  at  adults  who 
read  and  are  familiar  with  Margaret  Laurence’s  writings. 

c.  “A  Thankless  Experience”  is  aimed  at  a broad  readership— just  about  any  adult  of  any  age 
who  has  experienced  the  rudeness  of  life  in  our  society  today.  Teenagers  can  enjoy  it  too. 

d.  “A  Braver  Thing:  On  Planning  My  Mother’s  Funeral”  is  aimed  chiefly  at  reasonably 
well-educated,  thoughtful  adults,  especially  those  old  enough  to  have  ageing  parents. 
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12.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  vary. 


c.  Questions  will  vary  depending  on  the  show.  For  example,  you  might  ask  questions  like  these: 

• Is  the  vocabulary  suitable  for  the  target  audience? 

• Would  the  plots  entertain  the  target  audience  for  the  show’s  duration? 

• Are  the  characters  of  an  age  and  gender  and  do  they  have  jobs  and  interests  that  the 
target  audience  can  relate  to? 

• Is  there  anything  about  the  show  that  the  target  audience  might  find  offensive? 

• Is  the  music  used  in  the  show  consistent  with  the  likely  tastes  and  experiences  of  the 
target  audience? 

Did  you  come  up  with  other  questions? 

d.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Were  you  able  to  use  concrete  examples  to  defend  your  ideas? 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  Wordings  will,  of  course,  vary.  The  important  point  of  this  exercise  is  that  you  get  into  the  habit 
of  translating  questions  like  this  into  your  own  words  even  if  you  think  you  understand  them 
perfectly;  the  very  process  of  translating  forces  you  to  focus  more  closely.  Even  if  the  new  wording 
isn’t  particularly  clearer,  you  will  have  benefited  by  the  process  itself. 

Here  is  one  student’s  new  wording. 


Select  a work  of  literature  I’ve  studied  that  illustrates  how  hardship  can  affect 
people’s  spirits.  What  does  the  work  show  about  how  hardships  affect  people? 
(This  will  be  my  thesis.)  Use  details  from  the  work  to  back  up  my  thesis. 

When  responding, 

I should  be  careful  to  choose  texts  that 

- I’ve  studied  in  any  high  school  ELA  course 

- I know  well 

- are  meaningful 

- suit  the  question 

I should  construct  a good  thesis  statement. 

I may  choose  more  than  one  text  (probably  not  a good  idea). 

I should  defend  my  ideas  with  carefully  chosen  references  to  the  work(s) 
I’m  discussing. 
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2.  a.  Responses  will  vary,  but  because  most  works  of  fiction  are  built  around  a conflict  of  some  sort, 

this  topic— the  effect  of  adversity  on  the  human  spirit— is  broader  than  most.  You  shouldn’t 
have  problems  coming  up  with  works  of  literature  that  you  could  write  about  when  tackling  this 
question.  Here’s  one  student’s  list  of  possibilities  based  entirely  on  the  stories  read  in  Module  2: 

• “The  Dead  Child”  • “The  First  Born  Son” 

• “Dancing  Bear”  • “Simple  Arithmetic” 

Your  own  list  may  include  other  texts  that  would  work  just  as  well,  but  these  stories  all  have  a 
serious  comment  to  make  on  adversity  and  its  effects.  As  short  stories,  they  also  have  the 
advantage  that  they’re  concise  and  so  lend  themselves  to  discussion  in  an  essay  format. 

b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Any  of  the  preceding  stories  would  work  well.  If  you’re  confronted 
with  a question  like  this  one  on  a test,  it’s  a good  idea  to  begin  by  creating  a list  of  possibilities 
as  you  did  here  and  then  carefully  considering  each  one.  Don’t  just  light  on  the  first  story  that 
comes  to  mind  and  start  writing. 

3.  Your  thesis  statement  will  be  your  own.  Here  are  some  things  to  ask  yourself: 

• Does  your  thesis  make  an  obvious  observation,  or  does  it  assert  something  interesting  that 
needs  defence  and  explanation? 

• Is  your  thesis  statement  vague  and  general,  or  is  it  precise? 

• Can  you  defend  your  thesis  by  pointing  to  specifics  from  the  text? 

If  you’re  still  not  confident  about  what  makes  for  a good  thesis,  you’ll  find  more  help  in  Module  4. 

4.  Here’s  the  thesis  statement  from  this  introduction. 


Canadian  writer  Margaret  Laurence,  in  her  short  story  “Horses  of  the  Night,”  shows  her  readers 
that  while  a vivid  imagination  can  be  a powerful  force  for  good  in  a person’s  early  years,  there 
comes  a time  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tone  down  one’s  dreams  and  make  sure  that 
they’re  in  keeping  with  reality. 

The  sentence  that  follows  this  one  elaborates  on  it,  while  the  final  sentence  indicates  the  evidence 
the  writer  will  use  in  defence  of  the  thesis. 

5.  Remember,  your  introduction  should  include 

• the  texts  you  intend  to  discuss 

• the  authors’  names 

• your  thesis  statement 


The  introduction  should  also  interest  the  reader.  A well-written  introduction  shouldn’t  sound 
mechanical  and  formulaic.  It  should  lead  up  to  your  thesis  in  a way  that  draws  the  reader  in. 
Do  review  Module  1 and  your  handbook  if  you  need  more  help. 
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6.  If  you  found  this  question  difficult,  you  aren’t  alone;  many  students  find  structuring  and  organizing 
critical  essays  challenging.  But  it  does  mean  that  you’ll  have  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  work  on 
critical  essays  and  responses  in  future  modules.  Part  A of  your  Diploma  Exam  will  ask  you  to 
respond  critically  to  a text  or  texts,  so  make  sure  you  put  an  effort  into  mastering  the  skills  needed 
for  this  type  of  writing. 

7.  A good  conclusion  should 

• make  one  last  reference  to  your  thesis 

• possibly  highlight  some  of  your  main  evidence  (in  no  more  than  one  or  two  sentences) 

• leave  the  reader  with  a satisfying  sense  of  finality 

If  you  need  more  help,  review  Module  1 and  your  handbook. 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Did  you  use  specific  examples  to  illustrate  your  ideas? 

2.  The  young  man  who  leaves  the  class  is  obviously  undergoing  an  inner  conflict  or  turmoil— as  is 
the  teacher,  especially  after  she  discovers  what’s  going  on.  Did  you  notice  how  understated  the 
inner  turmoil  is?  The  author  could  have  expanded  on  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  teacher 
when  she  encounters  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  essay,  but  she  declines.  She  leaves  it 
to  the  reader  to  imagine  what  she,  the  teacher,  is  thinking  and  feeling.  This  makes  the  essay  all 
that  much  more  powerful. 

3.  Responses  will  vary  to  some  degree.  Perhaps  the  essay  is  emphasizing  that  ideas  and  feelings  dealt 
with  in  literature  often  parallel  what  happens  in  real  life.  It  may  also  be  emphasizing  the  irony  that 
the  one  person  who  could  really  appreciate  or  understand  the  meaning  of  Macbeth’s  soliloquy  is 
not  there  to  do  so.  But  most  importantly,  it  reveals  the  inner  thoughts  and  feeling  of  the  teacher  for 
her  students.  Have  you  ever  wondered  about  what  your  teachers  think  of  their  students? 

4.  The  essay  is  quite  personal,  but  its  purpose  is  somewhat  informational,  isn’t  it?  It’s  often  hard  to 
place  essays  like  this  on  the  continuum.  This  one  doesn’t  just  tell  readers  something  about  the 
author;  it  also  offers  insights  into  life.  The  story  was  written  to  share  an  experience  and  to  make  a 
very  important  point. 

5.  a.  The  story  appeals  to  a very  broad  and  general  audience.  Teenagers,  teachers,  and  most  adults 

would  be  touched  by  the  events  in  the  story. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Did  the  writer  reach  you?  Why  or  why  not? 

6.  Responses  will  be  personal.  In  your  response,  did  you  refer  to  specific  elements  in  the  essay? 
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Section  3:  Lesson  4 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Obviously,  visually  literate  people  would  be  able  to  see  clearly  and  to  describe 
what  they  see.  They  would  also  be  able  to  interpret  what  they  see — to  articulate  the  deeper 
meanings,  themes,  and  purposes  of  visuals.  Visually  literate  people  would  appreciate  good  visuals; 
they  would  be  able  to  appreciate  and  evaluate  the  craftsmanship  involved  in  producing  the  visual. 
Ultimately,  the  visually  literate  person  would  be  able  to  create  his  or  her  own  effective  visuals. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Beyond  the  facial  expressions  of  the  photos’  subjects,  other  features  help 
create  the  emotions  the  photos  convey.  In  Photograph  A,  the  photographer  has  used  a medium 
shot,  showing  the  subjects  in  their  setting— which  happens  to  be  a sandy  beach.  The  closeness 
of  the  subjects  to  each  other,  the  affectionate  way  in  which  the  woman  is  holding  the  child,  their 
casual  clothing  and  relaxed  postures— combined  with  bright  lighting— all  work  together  to  create 
a happy,  warm,  carefree  emotion  in  viewers. 

In  Photograph  B,  the  photographer  has  used  a close-up  shot  to  focus  on  the  sad  expression  of  the 
subject.  The  most  interesting  photographic  technique  used  here,  however,  is  to  take  the  photo 
through  a window  streaming  with  water  on  a dull,  rainy  day.  The  overall  effect  is  one  of  sadness 
and  grief. 

3.  Black-and-white  film  allows  photographers  to  use  contrast  far  more  effectively  than  is  possible  with 
colour  film.  The  stark  contrasts  in  lighting  possible  with  black-and-white  photographs  (and  movies, 
too)  can  make  for  particularly  powerful,  effective  images. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  the  captions  one  student  came  up  with.  You  may  not  find  them  very 
inspired,  but  you’ll  have  to  admit  that  they  help  establish  more  personality  for  the  photographs. 

Photograph  A:  Eat  it?  You  mean  I’m  not  supposed  to  wear  it? 

Photograph  B:  Looks  like  Mom  found  another  sale! 

Photograph  C:  We  told  him  to  ski  the  bunny  hill  the  first  time  out. 

5.  a.  Wordings  may  vary,  but  the  topic  seems  to  be  stress  in  the  workplace. 

b.  The  audience  would  most  likely  be  adults,  especially  young  adults,  in  the  workplace  or  climbing 
the  corporate  ladder.  However,  anyone  can  get  something  from  the  essay. 

c.  The  essay’s  main  purpose  seems  to  be  to  inform  viewers  of  the  reality  of  life  for  young  business 
people  in  today’s  high-tech  world. 

d.  The  unifying  idea  seems  to  be  that  in  today’s  fast-paced,  competitive  business  world,  life  can  be 
hectic,  stressful,  and  sometimes  discouraging. 

e.  Whether  or  not  you  find  the  captions  amusing  is  up  to  you. 

(1)  The  captions  are  principally  evocative.  They  take  a highly  humorous,  amused  stance. 

(2)  You  have  to  infer  the  central  purpose.  The  captions  are  all  ironic;  they  don’t  really  mean 
what  they  seem  to  say. 


f.  All  the  photographs  use  stark  contrast  between  garish  lighting  and  shadow  to  create  a harsh 
feeling  and  a negative  emotional  response  in  viewers.  Other  techniques  used  include 

• blurring  to  show  action 

• jarring  camera  angles 

• placing  subjects  in  corridors  or  on  roads  to  create  a sense  of  distance  and  emptiness 
through  perspective 

• juxtaposing  incongruous  elements— like  a business  suit  and  briefcase  in  a swimming  pool 
[Juxtapose,  remember,  means  to  place  side  by  side.) 

g.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Remember,  you  aren’t  really  meant  to  enjoy  these  photos;  you’re 
intended  to  realize  something  from  them. 

h.  Responses  will  vary.  You  might,  for  instance,  write  a short  story  about  a young  man  or  woman 
caught  up  in  the  fast-paced  life  of  ambition  and  careers.  Or  you  might  write  a personal  essay 
about  your  experiences  working  for  a big  corporation. 

Section  4:  Lesson  1 

1.  Wording  will  vary.  Compare  your  response  to  the  following  example. 


Satya  Das  wants  to  persuade  his  readers  that  Canada’s  unemployment  problem  is 
very  serious  and  is  caused  not  by  a lack  of  skills  among  workers  but  by  a shortage 
of  jobs.  Governments  should  play  a major  role  in  reducing  unemployment. 


2.  The  writer  does  express  his  thesis  explicitly  in  the  final  paragraph  of  his  column. 


We  have  to  find  a way  to  keep  opening  doors  for  able  people  until  they  find  secure 
jobs  that  make  use  of  their  skills.  This  should  be  the  major  aim— if  not  the  only 
aim — of  every  government  in  our  country. 


3.  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  is  one  example. 

Though  there’s  been  a great  deal  of  talk  about  skills  upgrading  as  a way  to  solve 
Canada’s  unemployment  problem,  the  fact  is  that  the  core  of  the  problem  is  a lack 
of  jobs  for  the  skilled  people  we  already  have.  At  present  it’s  very  difficult  for 
skilled,  capable  people  to  get  assistance  to  establish  themselves  in  business  or  to 
find  appropriate  employment.  The  result  is  more  desperate  people  on  social 
assistance  with  no  money  to  put  back  into  the  economy.  The  government  should 
play  an  active  role,  even  in  today’s  troubled  economy,  in  resolving  this  problem 
because  until  Canadians  get  back  to  work,  the  economic  troubles  will  persist. 
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4.  As  a column  expressing  a personal  viewpoint  on  an  issue,  this  article  is  considerably  less  formal 
than  many.  It  contains  many  sentence  fragments  used  deliberately  for  their  effect  as  minor 
sentences  (“Skills  upgrading.  Education.  Lifetime  learning.  Training.”)  as  well  as  a number  of 
colloquial,  even  slangy,  expressions  (“Great  buzz  words,”  “crows  about  the  reduction”).  The 
overall  tone,  in  fact,  is  quite  informal  (“Besides,  the  big  problem  . . .”)  and  contractions,  though 
not  numerous,  are  present  (“It’s  not  good  enough.”),  along  with  cliches  (.  . . “it’s  easier  said 
than  done.”). 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  this  column  falls  rather  far  from  the  formal-informational  end  of 
the  scale. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  of  the  stylistic  techniques  you  might  have  noticed  in  the  article: 

• minor  sentences:  “Skills  upgrading.  Education.  Lifetime  learning.  Training.” 

• colloquialisms:  “buzz  words,”  “cash-strapped,”  “feel-good  courses” 

• short  paragraphs  and  parallelisms: 


We  don’t  have  a comprehensive  apprenticeship  program. 

We  don’t  have  a way  to  get  able  people  into  companies,  to  acquire  relevant  skills  on  the  job. 


• rhetorical  question:  “But  where  do  you  get  that  kind  of  money  if  you  have  never  had  a 
secure  income?” 

• specific,  concrete  illustrations: 


I have  a friend  who  has  two  masters  degrees— one  in  education,  one  in  political  science— and 
a doctorate  in  education.  Inevitably,  he’s  “overqualified”  for  every  job  he  applies  for.  He  finds 
part-time  work — a three-month  contract  here,  a sessional  lecturer’s  job  there,  a bit  of  work  as 
a research  assistant — but  he  hasn’t  had  secure  employment  for  three  years. 


Did  you  note  other  particular  stylistic  techniques  in  the  article? 


6.  Responses  will  vary  a bit,  but  it’s  likely  you  placed  the  essay  roughly  where  it  appears  on  the  scale 
shown  here. 


7.  a.  statement  of  opinion 


b.  statement  of  opinion  (It  may  be  a fact  that  we  know  what  some  of  the  big  problems  are,  but 
the  sentence’s  main  assertion  is,  “And  they  needn’t  spend  more  time  studying  the  issue,”). 


Appendix 


c.  statement  of  fact 

d.  statement  of  opinion 

e.  statement  of  fact 

f.  statement  of  opinion 

g.  statement  of  fact 

h.  statement  of  opinion 

i.  statement  of  opinion 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  are  a few  highly  connotative  words  and  phrases  found  in  the  column 
by  Satya  Das.  Definitions  are  provided  for  the  words  and  phrases.  After  each  word  or  phrase,  a 
comment  is  given  about  the  writer’s  attitude  toward  the  subject  as  shown  by  his  choice  of  words. 

• “magic  solution”:  unproven  or  naive  approach  to  solving  a problem 
Obviously,  the  writer  doesn’t  believe  in  the  effectiveness  of  these  solutions. 

• “buzz  words”:  jargon  belonging  to  a currently  popular  ideology 

The  ideology  the  writer  is  referring  to  is  the  belief  that  society’s  unemployment  problems  will 
be  solved  by  having  workers  continuously  learn  new  skills  so  that  they  can  keep  up  with 
changes  in  their  job  or  quickly  find  a new  job  in  an  emerging  field  of  work.  Satya  Das  must  be 
wondering  how  long  this  ideology  will  remain  fashionable.  He  probably  believes  that,  in  time, 
this  ideology  and  its  jargon  will  be  discredited  or  replaced  by  a brand-new,  short-sighted, 
short-lived  ideology  with  new  “buzz  words.” 

• “feel-good  course”:  a course  meant  to  improve  self-esteem;  a course  that  has  no  practical  value 

Satya  Das  obviously  doesn’t  think  workshops  and  courses  meant  to  cheer  people  up  or  give 
them  a more  positive  attitude  will  help  solve  the  unemployment  problem. 

• “tinker”:  to  attempt  to  repair  or  adjust  something  without  having  the  necessary  knowledge  or  skills 

The  writer  seems  to  have  no  confidence  in  the  government’s  willingness  or  ability  to 
significantly  improve  conditions  for  unemployed  people.  He  suggests  the  government  is 
making  a few  minor  cosmetic  changes  when  much  larger  changes  are  necessary. 

Do  you  agree  with  the  definitions  and  comments?  Did  you  find  other  highly  connotative  words? 

If  possible,  share  your  ideas  with  a partner  or  in  a group. 
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9.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  you  probably  noted  when  listening  to  the  speech: 

• “poor  and  destitute”;  “homeless,  desperate”— stereotyping  and  highly  connotative  words 

• “wonderful  country  . . . open,  magnificent,  free”;  “what’s  right” — glittering  generalities  and 
highly  connotative  words 

• “cluttered  up”;  “outsiders” — highly  connotative  words 

• “Other  countries  aren’t  accepting  . . .’’—bandwagon 

• “The  fact  is  that  the  people  who  want  to  do  this  are  bleeding-heart  liberals  ...” 

— ad  hominem,  stereotyping,  connotative  words 

• “Immigration  quotas  went  up  last  year  and  so  did  the  number  of  Canadians  out  of  work” — 
post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc 

• “I  know  of  two  cases  myself . . .” — hasty  generalization 

• “.  . . obviously  so  employers  can  claim  to  be  following  equal-opportunity  hiring  practices”; 
“homeless,  desperate  immigrants”;  “Let’s  have  the  courage  to  do  what’s  right” — begging  the 
question 

• “And  if  he  loses  his  home,  what  will  happen  . . . V’—ad  misericordiam 

Did  you  spot  any  other  unscrupulous  persuasive  techniques  or  faulty  methods  of  argument? 

10.  This  column  is  a well-written,  persuasive  article:  It  doesn’t  rely  heavily  on  unfair  methods  of 
argumentation.  But  there  are  a few  places  where  the  writer  employed  questionable  persuasive 
techniques.  Here  are  some  examples: 


• “As  the  federal  government  looks  for  ways  to  streamline  social  programs,  it  should  look  at 
the  basic  reason  why  they  cost  so  much:  we  have  too  many  people  who  are  out  of  work.” 


This  sentence  uses  personal  opinions  as  if  they  were  facts.  It  assumes  what  must  be  proved — that 
the  basic  reason  for  costly  social  programs  is  too  much  unemployment.  Someone  else  might  argue 
that  the  programs  are  too  generous  or  are  abused. 


• “All  of  us  have  to  agree:  we  can’t  afford  to  have  a million  and  a half  of  our  citizens  sit  idle, 
and  another  million  or  more  who  would  like  to  find  full-time  work.” 


This  sentence  also  uses  personal  opinions  as  if  they  were  facts.  The  fact  is  that  people  don’t  all 
have  to  agree.  Some  economists  insist  that  a fairly  high  level  of  unemployment  is  beneficial  for 
business;  for  one  thing,  it  keeps  pay  scales  manageable. 


• “Besides,  the  big  problem  isn’t  finding  people  with  job  skills.  The  problem  is  what  we  do 
with  the  skilled  people  we  already  have.  I don’t  know  exactly  what  proportion  of  the  jobless 
are  people  with  high  levels  of  education  and  training.  I just  know  what  I see  around  me.” 

“I  have  a friend  who  has  two  masters  degrees  ...” 


These  sentences  seem  to  be  leading  to  a hasty  generalization.  Is  the  writer  generalizing  from 
one  of  his  friends  that  the  big  problem  is  what  to  do  with  people  who  already  have  skills? 


• “1  sometimes  see  a high  school  friend  on  the  bus — top  student,  great  marks  across  the  board — 
who  is  worried  about  finding  full-time  work.  Right  now,  she  has  one  part-time  job  teaching  a 
recreation  class,  another  filling  in  for  people  who  go  on  holidays.  She  has  been  careful  with 
her  money— and  worries  that  she  will  be  penalized  because  of  that.  It’s  her  perception  that  she 
would  not  qualify  for  social  assistance  until  she  has  sold  off  all  her  assets  and  is  truly  destitute. 
Should  she  have  to  become  that  desperate  before  she  can  count  on  a helping  hand?” 


This  passage  is  coming  dangerously  close  to  dodging  the  issue  by  appealing  to  emotion— the 
ad  misericordiam  argument. 


• “Do  we  give  them  assistance  that  will  help  them  to  find  the  right  employer  or  to  start  their  own 
business?  Or  do  we  keep  on  handing  out  a minimum  assistance  cheque  and  tell  them  they 
have  to  keep  looking  on  their  own?” 


This  sentence  presents  an  either/or  faulty  argument.  Perhaps  there’s  a third  alternative:  If  the 
economy  were  to  improve,  wouldn’t  people  be  able  to  get  off  social  assistance  and  into  jobs  on 
their  own? 


• “Great  buzz  words”;  “feel-good  courses”;  “scads  of  money” 


As  noted  earlier,  the  article  does  use  words  heavily  laden  with  connotations. 

Perhaps  you  found  other  faulty  arguments  or  cited  different  examples.  Remember  that  writers 
of  persuasive  essays  must  walk  a fine  line  between  being  factual  and  expressing  opinions.  Very 
often  they  step  over  the  line  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  trick,  though,  is  to  stay  on  the  line 
most  of  the  time. 

11.  a.  Were  you  able  to  express  your  views  fluently,  fairly,  and  with  conviction?  Did  you  refrain  from 
emotionalism  and  sarcasm?  Were  you  concise?  Most  newspapers  and  magazines  don’t  print 
lengthy  letters  unless  they’re  exceptionally  well  written,  so  being  able  to  express  your  ideas  in 
the  fewest  words  possible  is  a skill  well  worth  developing. 
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b.  If  you’re  working  alone,  what  did  you  think  of  your  letter  after  you’d  put  it  out  of  your  mind 
for  a while?  Were  you  able  to  improve  it?  Many  people  draft  letters  to  the  editor  when  they  read 
something  that  disturbs  them  in  a magazine  or  newspaper;  and,  being  upset  when  they  write, 
they  often  let  their  emotions  take  over.  For  that  reason,  it’s  especially  important  to  revise  such 
a letter  a day  or  two  later,  after  a cooling-off  period. 

At  this  point  in  your  life,  you  might  feel  that  it’s  unlikely  that  you’ll  ever  want  to  write  a letter 
to  the  editor  of  any  publication;  but  as  a responsible  member  of  your  community,  it  will 
become  your  duty  to  speak  out  when  there  are  things  you  think  need  saying.  Letters  to  the 
editor  provide  just  about  the  best  forum  available  for  individuals  to  reach  a wide  audience. 

12.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  These  posters  all  appear  old-fashioned  to  viewers  today,  so  you  have 
to  put  yourself  as  much  as  possible  into  the  shoes  of  a person  living  at  the  time.  Today, 
advertisers  and  people  in  promotional  campaigns  use  rather  different  techniques  when  they 
design  posters,  but  they  still  have  the  same  basic  ingredients:  an  eye-catching  visual  and  a 
short,  easy-to-read  verbal  message. 

b.  Your  response  will  depend  on  the  poster  you  selected.  Did  you  consider  both  the  verbal 
and  the  visual  components  of  your  chosen  poster?  Did  you  notice  the  use  of  things  like  the 
American  flag,  a benevolent-looking  Uncle  Sam  to  symbolize  the  United  States,  good-looking, 
clean-cut  young  men,  and  the  way  the  posters  personalize  their  messages?  Viewers  can’t  help 
thinking  that  these  posters  are  speaking  directly  to  them. 

Section  4:  Lesson  2 

1.  Obviously,  no  suggested  response  can  be  supplied  here.  If  you’ve  never  designed  and  produced 
you  own  personal  resume  before,  you  may  have  found  this  question  quite  challenging.  It’s  not 
easy  to  put  together  a resume  that’s  honest,  accurate,  balanced,  and  brief.  What’s  more,  a resume 
should  also  be  visually  appealing  and  targeted  at  a specific  job.  Fortunately,  computer  technology 
makes  all  of  this  much  easier  than  it  was  for  previous  generations. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  resume  writing,  your  librarian  should  be  able  to  direct  you  to  a 
number  of  books  on  the  topic.  And  there’s  always  the  Internet. 

2.  Again,  no  suggested  response  can  be  supplied  here.  Your  letter  should 

• follow  an  accepted  format  for  a business  letter 

• be  neat  and  attractive— and  produced  on  a computer 

• be  brief  and  to  the  point 

• grab  the  reader’s  attention 

• highlight  the  skills  you  have  that  suit  you  for  this  particular  job 

• refer  the  reader  to  your  resume 

• express  a willingness  to  come  in  for  an  interview 


eadings 


A Braver  Thing:  On  Planning  My  Mother’s  Funeral 

Marguerite  McGlinn 


“'T  X T hat  a beautiful  spring  day,”  my  mother 
\/\/  said.  Too  beautiful  to  plan  for  death,  I 

V V thought,  but  that  was  the  morning’s 
business.  The  temperature  hovered  at  sixty  degrees. 
Daffodils  rimmed  mailboxes,  and  color  blushed  in 
the  bare  trees  overhead.  As  my  mother  and  I drove 
to  an  appointment  to  make  arrangements  for  her 
funeral,  we  watched  people  enjoying  the  sudden 
spring  weather. 

I approved.  Of  course,  I approved.  It  was  a 
brave  thing  for  her  to  do.  She  didn’t  want  any  fuss 
after  she  died.  She  wanted  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  spent  too  much  money  in  a misguided  attempt 
at  expressing  love.  She  wanted  to  get  it  right.  All 
in  all,  she  wanted  it  settled. 

“Pull  into  the  upper  lot,”  she  said  when  we 
arrived  at  the  funeral  home. 

“I  didn’t  know  they  had  an  upper  lot.” 

“Yes,  Agnes  always  parks  here  when  we  go  to 
a funeral  together.  1 don’t  have  to  walk  so  far.”  I 
secured  her  cane  and  held  it  ready  for  her  as  she 
eased  her  way  from  the  front  seat.  Her  tailored 
paisley  dress  contrasted  with  the  white  sneakers 
she  wore  for  sure-footing. 

1 pressed  a buzzer  near  the  front  door.  A 
woman  answered  and  ushered  us  into  the  room 
which  had  housed  my  father’s  viewing  many  years 
before.  The  large,  public  room  mimicked  a living 
room  in  someone’s  home.  Heavy  curtains 
blanketed  the  walls  obscuring  even  the  location  of 
the  windows.  Indirect  lighting  displaced  the  gloom. 

Growing  up  in  an  Irish  Catholic  family,  I was 
introduced  early  to  the  ceremony  and  etiquette  of 
death.  When  I was  5 years  old,  I attended  Uncle 
Pat’s  viewing  and  funeral.  A little  timid  at  first,  I 
soon  became  part  of  the  alternately  solemn  and 
giggling  group  of  cousins  assembled  for  the 
occasion.  Attending,  even  planning  a funeral, 
though,  was  different  than  arranging  one  with  the 


principal  of  the  occasion. 

The  funeral  director,  a portly  man  in  a dark 
business  suit,  joined  us,  and  we  settled  down  to 
business. 

“Now,  do  you  have  the  cemetery  deed  with 
you?”  he  asked  my  mother  as  he  opened  a leather 
folder  heavy  with  brochures  and  forms. 

“No,  I didn’t  think  to  bring  it.  Martin  and  his  brothers 
bought  the  plot  years  ago.  I’ll  be  the  last  one  to  use  it. 
My  daughter  will  bring  the  deed  over  later.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Just  call  me  with  the  lot  number. 
Let’s  move  on  to  the  death  certificate.  It’s  surprising 
how  much  they  want  to  know.  Sometimes  family 
members  can’t  even  answer  the  questions.” 

It  was  surprising.  Questions  we’ve  come  to 
expect:  social  security  number,  marital  status, 
number  of  children  mingled  with  a quest  for 
disease  profiles,  demographics  and  family  lineage. 

Hearing  my  mother’s  place  of  birth,  the  funeral 
director  said,  “Born  in  Ireland?  I thought  I detected 
a lilt  in  your  speech.  My  wife  and  I were  in  County 
Cork  last  June.” 

We  talked  of  Ireland:  taking  in  the  hay,  the 
long  summer  evenings,  several  generations 
gathered  at  the  village  pub.  The  funeral  director 
had  stayed  near  a relative’s  farm  and  enjoyed 
helping  with  the  chores  and  getting  into  the 
country  rhythm. 

“It’s  all  very  well  in  the  summer.”  Mother 
mused.  “But  you’ve  never  been  there  in  winter. 
Very  dark.  Very  cold.” 

The  funeral  director  moved  on.  “Now,  what 
about  the  actual  event?  Do  you  want  an  evening 
viewing  or  one  before  the  requiem  liturgy?” 

“Well,  do  they  cost  the  same?” 

“Mother,  what  does  that  matter?”  I jumped  in. 
“People  will  want  to  come.  You  have  so  many 
friends,  people  at  church,  your  senior  citizen  group. 
Besides  we’re  Irish.  Have  an  evening  viewing.” 
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iji  “You  don’t  think  that’s  too  much  fuss?  I’m  an 
I old  lady.” 

Not  knowing  which  issue  to  address,  I replied, 
“I  think  an  evening  viewing  would  be  nicer.” 

I We  concluded  the  financial  arrangements.  $ 100 
j for  the  church,  $500  to  open  and  close  the  grave, 
; $2  for  each  copy  of  the  death  certificate,  $695  for 
j the  concrete  vault.  The  concrete  vault  necessitated 
I some  discussion. 

“What’s  it  for?”  Mother  asked. 

The  funeral  director  explained  that  it  was 
optional.  A concrete  vault  preserves  the  integrity 
of  the  grave. 

“The  integrity  of  the  grave”  sounded  more  like 
an  expression  from  James  Joyce  or  William  Faulkner. 

^ All  in  all,  I would  have  preferred  the  philosophical 
meaning;  I shrank  from  the  physical  implications. 

I “What  do  you  think?”  Mother  asked  me. 

'I  “I  don’t  know.  I never  thought  about  it.” 

We  didn’t  add  it  to  our  list, 
j Embalming,  use  of  the  funeral  home, 

I arrangements  and  two  cars  came  under  the  heading 
; professional  services.  Cost  $2,975. 

Mother  said,  “Would  we  need  another  car? 


Shouldn’t  all  the  chief  mourners  ride  in  the 
limousines?” 

Chief  mourners.  The  title  hung  in  the  air. 
Mother  and  I— we  would  be  riding  in  different  cars. 
I think  I had  been  picturing  us  there  together, 
observing  the  details,  commenting  on  whether 
everything  had  gone  according  to  plan. 

From  an  album  of  coffin  photographs,  she  made 
a choice,  a simple  bronze  one  with  a pattern  of 
acanthus  leaves.  A crucifix,  engraved  name  plate, 
pillow  and  blanket  came  with  the  coffin. 

Later,  sitting  in  the  car,  she  said,  “Well  that’s 
all  done.  You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  any  of 
that  now.  You  keep  a copy  of  everything.” 

Much  later.  I’ll  file  away  the  documents  in  the 
file  labeled  “Mother.”  Her  living  will  has  been  there 
for  years  along  with  financial  information  and  a 
passport  the  two  of  us  shared  when  I was  a little  girl. 

I turn  left  out  of  the  parking  lot  and  head  for 
our  favorite  place  to  have  lunch.  I know  we’ll 
reminisce  about  funerals  past  and  share  a few  jokes 
about  mishaps  and  bizarre  relatives.  For  now 
everything  is  settled.^ 


‘ Marguerite  McGlinn,  “A  Braver  Thing:  On  Planning  My  Mother’s  Funeral,”  English  Journal  vol.  85.  no.  4.  (April  1996):  54-55.  Reproduced 
jby  permission  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 


A Place  to  Stand  On 


Margaret  Laurence 


The  creative  writer  perceives  his  own  world 
once  and  for  all  in  childhood  and  adolescence, 
and  his  whole  career  is  an  effort  to  illustrate 
his  private  world  in  terms  of  the  great  public 
world  we  all  share. 

Graham  Greene,  Collected  Essays 

I believe  that  Graham  Greene  is  right  in  this 
statement.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  individual 
does  not  change  after  adolescence.  On  the 
contrary,  it  underlines  the  necessity  for  change. 
For  the  writer,  one  way  of  discovering  oneself,  of 
changing  from  the  patterns  of  childhood  and 
adolescence  to  those  of  adulthood,  is  through  the 
explorations  inherent  in  the  writing  itself.  In  the 
case  of  a great  many  writers,  this  explanation  at 
some  point— and  perhaps  at  all  points— involves 
an  attempt  to  understand  one’s  background  and 
one’s  past,  sometimes  even  a more  distant  past 
which  one  has  not  personally  experienced. 

This  sort  of  exploration  can  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  works  of  contemporary  African  writers,  many 
of  whom  re-create  their  people’s  past  in  novels  and 
plays  in  order  to  recover  a sense  of  themselves,  an 
identity  and  a feeling  of  value  from  which  they 
were  separated  by  two  or  three  generations  of 
colonialism  and  missionizing.  They  have  found  it 
necessary,  in  other  words,  to  come  to  terms  with 
their  ancestors  and  their  gods  in  order  to  be  able 
to  accept  the  past  and  be  at  peace  with  the  dead, 
without  being  stifled  or  threatened  by  their  past. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  only  several  years  ago, 
when  1 began  doing  some  research  into 
contemporary  Nigerian  writing  and  its  background, 
that  1 began  to  see  how  much  my  own  writing  had 
followed  the  same  pattern— the  attempt  to 
assimilate  the  past,  partly  in  order  to  be  freed  from 
it,  partly  in  order  to  try  to  understand  myself  and 
perhaps  others  of  my  generation,  through  seeing 
where  we  had  come  from. 

1 was  fortunate  in  going  to  Africa  when  1 did — 
in  my  early  twenties— because  for  some  years  1 
was  so  fascinated  by  the  African  scene  that  1 was 
prevented  from  writing  an  autobiographical  first 


novel.  I don’t  say  there  is  anything  wrong  in 
autobiographical  novels,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
the  right  thing  for  me — my  view  of  the  prairie  town 
from  which  I had  come  was  still  too  prejudiced 
and  distorted  by  closeness.  1 had  to  get  farther  away 
from  it  before  I could  begin  to  see  it.  Also,  as  it 
turned  out  ultimately,  the  kind  of  novel  which  I 
can  best  handle  is  one  in  which  the  fictional 
characters  are  very  definitely  themselves,  not  me, 
the  kind  of  novel  in  which  I can  feel  a deep  sense 
of  connection  with  the  main  character  without  a 
total  identification  which  for  me  would  prevent  a 
necessary  distancing. 

I always  knew  that  one  day  I would  have  to  stop 
writing  about  Africa  and  go  back  to  my  own  people, 
my  own  place  of  belonging,  but  when  I began  to  do 
this,  I was  extremely  nervous  about  the  outcome.  I 
did  not  consciously  choose  any  particular  time  in 
history,  or  any  particular  characters.  The  reverse 
seemed  to  be  true.  The  character  of  Hagar  in  The 
Stone  Angel  seemed  almost  to  choose  me.  Later, 
though,  I recognized  that  in  some  way  not  at  all 
consciously  understood  by  me  at  the  time  I had  had 
to  begin  approaching  my  background  and  my  past 
through  my  grandparents’  generation,  the  generation 
of  pioneers  of  Scots-Presbyterian  origin,  who  had  been 
among  the  first  to  people  the  town  I called  Manawaka. 
This  was  where  my  own  roots  began.  Other  past 
generations  of  my  father’s  family  had  lived  in 
Scotland,  but  for  me,  my  people’s  real  past— my 
own  real  past— was  not  connected  except  distantly 
with  Scotland;  indeed,  this  was  true  for  Hagar  as 
well,  for  she  was  born  in  Manawaka. 

The  name  Manawaka  is  an  invented  one,  but  it 
had  been  in  my  mind  since  1 was  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  when  I first  began  to  think  about  writing 
something  set  in  a prairie  town.  Manawaka  is  not 
my  hometown  of  Neepawa— it  has  elements  of 
Neepawa,  especially  in  some  of  the  descriptions  of 
places,  such  as  the  cemetery  on  the  hill  or  the 
Wachakwa  valley  through  which  ran  the  small  brown 
river  which  was  the  river  of  my  childhood.  In  almost 
every  way,  however,  Manawaka  is  not  so  much  any 
one  prairie  town  as  an  amalgam  of  many  prairie 
towns.  Most  of  all,  1 like  to  think,  it  is  simply  itself,  a 
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town  of  the  mind,  my  own  private  world,  as  Graham 
Greene  says,  which  one  hopes  will  ultimately  relate 
to  the  outer  world  which  we  all  share. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  influence  of  a place 
on  one’s  writing,  two  aspects  come  to  mind.  First, 
the  physical  presence  of  the  place  itself — its 
geography,  its  appearance.  Second,  the  people.  For 
me,  the  second  aspect  of  environment  is  the  most 
important,  although  in  everything  1 have  written 
which  is  set  in  Ganada,  whether  or  not  actually 
set  in  Manitoba,  somewhere  some  of  my  memories 
of  the  physical  appearance  of  the  prairies  come  in. 
1 had,  as  a child  and  as  an  adolescent,  ambiguous 
feelings  about  the  prairies.  1 still  have  them, 
although  they  no  longer  bother  me.  I wanted  then 
to  get  out  of  the  small  prairie  town  and  go  far  away, 
and  yet  1 felt  the  protectiveness  of  that  atmosphere, 
too.  1 felt  the  loneliness  and  the  isolation  of  the 
land  itself,  and  yet  1 always  considered  southern 
Manitoba  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  1 still  do.  1 doubt 
if  1 will  ever  live  there  again,  but  those  poplar  bluffs 
and  the  blackness  of  that  soil  and  the  way  in  which 
the  sky  is  open  from  one  side  of  the  horizon  to  the 
other— these  are  things  1 will  carry  inside  my  skull 
for  as  long  as  1 live,  with  the  vividness  of  recall 
that  only  our  first  home  can  have  for  us. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  were  more  important 
than  the  place.  Hagar  in  The  Stone  Angel  was  not 
drawn  from  life,  but  she  incorporates  many  of  the 
qualities  of  my  grandparents’  generation.  Her 
speech  is  their  speech,  and  her  gods  their  gods.  1 
think  1 never  recognized  until  1 wrote  that  novel 
just  how  mixed  my  own  feelings  were  towards  that 
whole  generation  of  pioneers— how  difficult  they 
were  to  live  with,  how  authoritarian,  how 
unbending,  how  afraid  to  show  love,  many  of  them, 
and  how  willing  to  show  anger.  And  yet,  they  had 
inhabited  a wilderness  and  made  it  fruitful.  They 
were,  in  the  end,  great  survivors,  and  for  that  1 
love  and  value  them. 

The  final  exploration  of  this  aspect  of  my 
background  came  when  1 wrote — over  the  past  six 
or  seven  years— A Bird  in  the  House,  a number  of 
short  stories  set  in  Manawaka  and  based  upon  by 
childhood  and  my  childhood  family,  the  only  semi- 
autobiographical  fiction  1 have  ever  written.  1 did 
not  realize  until  1 had  finished  the  final  story  in 
the  series  how  much  all  these  stories  are  dominated 
by  the  figure  of  my  maternal  grandfather,  who  came 


of  Irish  Protestant  stock.  Perhaps  it  was  through 
writing  these  stories  that  1 finally  came  to  see  my 
grandfather  not  only  as  the  repressive  authoritarian 
figure  from  my  childhood,  but  also  as  a boy  who 
had  to  leave  school  in  Ontario  when  he  was  about 
twelve,  after  his  father’s  death,  and  who  as  a young 
man  went  to  Manitoba  by  sternwheeler  and  walked 
the  fifty  miles  from  Winnipeg  to  Portage  la  Prairie, 
where  he  settled  for  some  years  before  moving  to 
Neepawa.  He  was  a very  hard  man  in  many  ways, 
but  he  had  had  a very  hard  life.  1 don’t  think  I 
knew  any  of  this,  really  knew  it,  until  I had 
finished  those  stories.  1 don’t  think  1 ever  knew, 
either,  until  that  moment  how  much  1 owed  to 
him.  One  sentence,  near  the  end  of  the  final 
story,  may  show  what  1 mean.  “1  had  feared  and 
fought  the  old  man,  yet  he  proclaimed  himself 
in  my  veins.” 

My  writing,  then,  has  been  my  own  attempt  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  past.  1 see  this  process  as  the 
gradual  one  of  freeing  oneself  from  the  stultifying 
aspect  of  the  past,  while  at  the  same  time  beginning 
to  see  its  true  value — which,  in  the  case  of  my  own 
people  (by  which  1 mean  the  total  community,  not 
just  my  particular  family),  was  a determination  to 
survive  against  whatever  odds. 

The  theme  of  survival— not  just  physical  survival, 
but  the  preservation  of  some  human  dignity  and  in 
the  end  some  human  warmth  and  ability  to  reach 
out  and  touch  others— this  is,  1 have  come  to  think, 
an  almost  inevitable  theme  for  a writer  such  as  1, 
who  came  from  a Scots-lrish  background  of  stern 
values  and  hard  work  and  puritanism,  and  who  grew 
up  during  the  drought  and  depression  of  the  thirties 
and  then  the  war. 

This  theme  runs  through  two  of  my  novels 
other  than  The  Stone  Angel  (in  which  it  is,  of 
course,  the  dominant  theme).  In  A Jest  of  God  and 
The  Fire-Dwellers,  both  Rachel  and  Stacey  are  in 
their  very  different  ways  threatened  by  the  past 
and  by  the  various  inadequacies  each  feels  in 
herself.  In  the  end,  and  again  in  their  very  different 
ways  and  out  of  their  very  different  dilemmas,  each 
finds  within  herself  an  ability  to  survive — not  just 
to  go  on  living,  but  to  change  and  to  move  into 
new  areas  of  life.  Neither  book  is  optimistic. 
Optimism  in  this  world  seems  impossible  to  me. 
But  in  each  novel  there  is  some  hope,  and  that  is  a 
different  thing  entirely. 


If  Graham  Greene  is  right — as  I think  he  is — in 
his  belief  that  a writer’s  career  is  “an  effort  to 
illustrate  his  private  world  in  terms  of  the  great 
public  world  we  all  share,”  then  I think  it  is 
understandable  that  so  much  of  my  writing  relates 
to  the  kind  of  prairie  town  in  which  I was  born 
and  in  which  I first  began  to  be  aware  of  myself. 
Writing,  for  me,  has  to  be  set  firmly  in  some  soil, 
some  place,  some  outer  and  inner  territory  which 
might  be  described  in  anthropological  terms  as 
“cultural  background.”  But  I do  not  believe  that 
this  kind  of  writing  needs  therefore  to  be  parochial. 
If  Hagar  in  The  Stone  Angel  has  any  meaning,  it  is 
the  same  as  that  of  an  old  woman  anywhere, 
having  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  dying.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  is  not  an  old  woman  anywhere. 
She  is  very  much  a person  who  belongs  in  the 
same  kind  of  prairie  Scots-Presbyterian  background 
as  I do,  and  it  was,  of  course,  people  like  Hagar 
who  created  that  background,  with  all  its  flaws 


and  its  strengths.  In  a poem  entitled  Roblin  Mills, 
Circa  1842,  A1  Purdy  said: 

They  had  their  being  once 
and  left  a place  to  stand  on 

They  did  indeed,  and  this  is  the  place  we  are 
standing  on,  for  better  and  for  worse. 

I remember  saying  once,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
that  I felt  I had  written  myself  out  of  that  prairie  town. 
I know  better  now.  My  future  writing  may  not  be  set 
in  that  town— and  indeed,  my  novel.  The  Fire- 
Dwellers,  was  set  in  Vancouver.  I may  not  always 
write  fiction  set  in  Ganada.  But  somewhere,  perhaps 
in  the  memories  of  some  characters,  Manawaka  will 
probably  always  be  there,  simply  because  whatever 
I am  was  shaped  and  formed  in  that  sort  of  place, 
and  my  way  of  seeing,  however  much  it  may  have 
changed  over  the  years,  remains  in  some  enduring 
way  that  of  a small-town  prairie  person.^ 


' From  Heart  of  a Stranger  by  Margaret  Laurence.  Used  by  permission,  McClelland  and  Stewart  Ltd.  The  Canadian  Publishers. 
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A Celebration  of  the  Emotions 


Ellen  Goodman 


This  week,  when  madness  came  east  in 
repeated  bulletins,  like  weather  reports  of 
a western  blizzard,  something  happened  here 
at  home  so  benign  as  to  seem  hardly  newsworthy  at 
all.  Two  of  my  closest  friends  had  a baby. 

The  arrival  of  Julia  was  a personal,  almost  selfish 
pleasure,  the  kind  that  comes  when  another  small 
person  joins  the  cast  of  characters  and  enters  the 
circle  of  those  to  care  about,  wonder  about  and  watch. 

But  there  was  more  than  that.  Talking  with  my 
friend  about  the  specifics — the  9 pounds  and  1 
ounce,  the  21  inches  and  12  hours— it  occurred  to 
me  that  this  birth  was  the  only  thing  that  had 
happened  this  week  that  made  me  celebrate  the 
emotions.  I felt  again  some  pleasure  toward — rather 
than  simply  fear  and  horror  of — the  irrational  side 
of  human  nature. 

You  see,  they  were  the  second  set  of  my  friends 
to  have  a baby  within  the  past  month.  They  belong 
in  fact  to  a whole  category  of  people  who  have 
had  their  first  children  in  their  thirties,  thereby 
creating  a slight  boom— a pop  perhaps— in  the 
birth  curve.  They  are,  as  Nora  Ephron  ruefully 
described  herself,  “a  trend.” 

This  population  is  of  course  portrayed  as  a 
prototype  of  the  New  Planned  Parents.  We  are  told 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  waited,  the  ones  who 
carefully  resolved  the  restlessness  of  their  youth  and 
the  direction  of  their  careers  before  they  had  children. 

In  some  crucial  way  they  are  regarded  as  the 
first  generation  to  make  a rational  decision  to  have 
children  in  an  era  when  parenting  is  defined  as  an 
option,  even  a lifestyle.  These  Planned  Parents  are 
the  ones  who  weighed  the  claims  of  parenting  and 
nonparenting.  They  are  heralded  now  as  the 
Parents  of  the  Age  of  Reason. 

Well,  as  Margaret  Mead  would  have  said, 
“Piffle.”  Piffle  to  the  human  conceit  of  rational 
childbearing.  Reason  may  determine  the  timing  of 
children  and  the  number  of  children,  but  I think  it 
has  less  to  do  with  the  decision  to  have  a baby — 
before  or  after  thirty— than  with  the  decision  to 
fall  in  love. 


After  all,  reason  is  only  an  early  warning  system 
and  a safety  checklist.  Rationally  these  new  and  older 
parents  had  seen  more,  seen  every  pitfall  and  peril  of 
parenting  among  their  friends.  At  thirty  or  thirty- 
seven,  they  knew  the  slim  margins  of  error  and  the 
wide  probability  of  making  an  error.  If  reason  is 
statistical,  then  to  any  rational  person,  the  numbers 
would  suggest  the  difficulty  of  being  better  at  this 
job  than  any  other  parent,  even  their  own. 

Reason  advises  people  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
their  life.  Reason  is  cautious  in  the  face  of  change. 
Reason  cannot  really  imagine  the  depths  of  feeling 
and  connection  that  come  with  childbirth,  the  way 
in  which  the  palette  of  human  emotions  opens  up 
from  primary  colors  to  a vast  and  subtle  rainbow. 
Reason  can  only  think  of  diapers. 

These  trendy  parents,  the  Age  of  Reason  people, 
go  now  into  the  family  business  in  a milieu  which 
overestimates  the  pains  and  underestimates  the 
pleasures  of  children.  If  they  were  truly  rational,  even 
sensible,  surely  they  would  have  remained  childless. 

But  the  fact  is  that  after  all  the  parent  tests  are 
taken,  after  all  the  pros  and  cons  are  calibrated, 
after  all  the  timers  are  set,  the  desire  for  children 
is  fundamentally  and  humanly  that.  A desire.  As 
Nora  Ephron  explained  her  maternity,  in  this  peer 
group,  “I  wanted  to  have  a baby.” 

If  it  is  reason  that  inhibits  us,  it  is  desire  that 
impels  us,  and  we  are  hardly  immune  to  that  at 
thirty  or  thirty-seven.  It’s  desire  that  makes  us 
believe  that  we  can  do  it  right  and  desire  that  urges 
us  to  take  the  risk. 

What  is  that  desire?  A biological  urge  to 
reproduce?  Surely  in  part.  But  I think  there  is  also 
the  impulse  to  share  in  the  most  natural  of  human 
experiences,  to  find  meaning  in  the  most  fundamental 
of  human  tasks  and  to  find  a connection  in  the  most 
primal  of  human  relationships. 

Let  others  praise  the  rational  parent.  I find  it 
peculiarly  reassuring,  at  least  in  this  tragic  week, 
when  Julia  was  born,  to  remember  that  some  of 
our  most  primitive,  deepest  instinctual  human 
emotions  also  give  life.^ 


Ellen  Goodman,  “A  Celebration  of  the  Emotions,”  © 1979,  The  Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  Reproduced  with  permission. 


A Thankless  Experience 


I 


Stephen  Lautens 


I didn’t  realize  how  deeply  programmed  we 
Canadians  are  to  say  “thank  you”  until  1 
decided  not  to  say  it.  As  is  often  the  case,  my 
story  involves  a bank. 

The  bank  machine  lineup  was  too  long  and 
1 noticed  that  there  was  no  one  in  line  to  see  a 
real  human  teller.  That  should  have  told  me 
something  right  away.  I watched  the  bank 
machine  line  slowly  get  shorter  and  shorter  as  I 
stood  waiting  for  one  of  the  tellers  to  finish 
dealing  with  the  people  at  the  counter.  I ended 
up  being  “next”  for  almost  15  minutes. 

For  some  reason.  I’m  destined  to  be  stuck  in 
line  behind  grandmothers  putting  a dollar  in  each 
of  their  30  grandchildren’s  bank  accounts. 

When  I was  finally  waved  over  by  a teller,  I 
could  tell  he  wasn’t  having  a good  day.  Or  maybe 
he’s  the  kind  of  person  who  never  has  a good  day. 
Beside  him  was  a taped-up  printed  note  from  the 
bank  reminding  him  how  to  deal  with  the  public. 
It  required  him  to  “greet  the  customer  warmly,” 
“use  the  customer’s  name  at  least  once,”  and  “tell 
him  how  much  the  bank  appreciates  his  business.” 
No  doubt  the  policy  was  written  by  someone  who 
dots  his  “i”s  with  little  happy  faces. 

In  the  course  of  my  transaction,  I was  not 
greeted  warmly,  my  name  never  came  up  and  I 
distinctly  felt  like  nothing  would  make  him  happier 
than  taking  my  business  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the 
only  time  he  looked  up  was  when  my  bank  card 
wouldn’t  work.  As  I swiped  it  for  the  20th  time 
without  success,  he  shot  me  a look  that  would 
have  driven  the  bank’s  happy  face-drawing  person 
to  drink. 

“Maybe  you  should  get  a new  card  swiper,”  I 
suggested.  Now  1 definitely  had  a warm  feeling 


from  him.  It  was  coming  off  his  forehead.  The  look 
on  his  face  indicated  he  was  silently  willing  my 
head  to  explode. 

It  was  about  at  this  point  that  I made  my 
momentous  decision— I decided  that  I was  not 
going  to  say  “thank  you”  to  him  at  the  end  of 
our  transaction. 

I immediately  broke  out  in  a sweat.  I don’t  think 
I had  ever  deliberately  withheld  a “thank  you” 
before,  even  from  people  who  didn’t  deserve  it.  It 
seems  so  un-Canadian. 

Saying  “thank  you”  is  like  leaving  a tip  even 
though  you  got  lousy  service,  or  telling  the  waiter 
the  food  is  fine  even  though  it’s  cold  and  isn’t  close 
to  what  you  ordered. 

I didn’t  have  that  strict  an  upbringing,  but 
“please”  and  “thank  you”  was  drummed  into  me  as 
a child.  The  thought  of  leaving  the  counter  without 
saying  thanks  was  actually  making  me  nervous. 

My  bank  teller  sullenly  typed  my  bank  card 
number  in  by  hand  and  seemed  disappointed  to 
find  that  it  hadn’t  been  reported  stolen.  He  then  , 
proceeded  to  use  his  rubber  stamp  to  whack  the  j 
back  of  my  deposit  slip  with  the  gusto  of  a Texas 
governor  authorizing  executions.  He  didn’t  even 
ask  me  how  I wanted  my  money.  Instead,  he 
pushed  a handful  of  20s  over  the  counter  and 
handed  back  my  offending  bank  card. 

“Thanks,”  I said  automatically. 

Darn  my  parents  for  bringing  me  up  so  well. 
Now  there  was  no  way  to  take  it  back.  My  “thanks” 
was  out  there  waiting  for  a “you’re  welcome”  that 
never  came. 

I left  the  bank  resolved  to  putting  more  effort 
into  being  rude  in  the  future.' 


' © Stephen  Lautens.  “A  Tliankless  Experience.”  Calgaiy  Sun,  25  October  2002.  < http://www.lautens.coiTi/arch  195.html  > (3  March  2003). 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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Caught  in  a Web  of  Want 


Nora  Rock 


A cartoon  goes  to  commercial,  the  volume 
rises  subtly,  and  my  two  sons  lean  forward 
on  full  alert  as  a giant  toy  robot  lurches 
into  the  frame.  “Yesss!  Ma!  mmphh  ...” 

My  older  son  has  a hand  clamped  over  his  little 
brother’s  mouth,  and  is  looking  at  me  nervously.  I 
raise  an  eyebrow,  then  go  back  to  sorting  the  mail. 

When  the  commercial  ends,  1 hear  my  five- 
year-old  reading  the  riot  act:  “You  know  the  rules. 
If  we  ask  Mom  to  buy  those  toys,  we  don’t  get  to 
watch  the  channel  with  the  commercials  anymore. 
We  have  to  watch  a baby  show!” 

My  two-year-old  scowls.  “Me  not  babyV' 

They  purse  their  lips  resolutely  and  watch  their 
chosen  after-school  program:  Beyblade,  a cartoon 
conceived  as  marketing  for  a toy.  A stupid  toy,  1 
might  add,  and  one  that  neither  of  them  is  old 
enough  to  operate. 

1 should  forbid  it.  1 should  be  outraged.  But 
instead.  I’m  kind  of  wistful.  I wish  my  own  desires 
were  so  simple  and  clear.  I wish  I still  believed 
that  a hunk  of  moulded  plastic  could  satisfy  me. 

But  I know  better.  I’m  in  touch  with  my  own 
fickleness,  my  capacity  for  disappointment.  I 
know  that  wanting  is  infinitely  better  than 
having,  that  desire  (heart-pounding,  sweaty- 
palmed)  burns  so  much  hotter  than  the  dopey, 
turbid  glaze  of  fulfillment. 

The  other  day,  while  we  discussed  how  to 
manage  our  children’s  ever-growing  Christmas 
lists,  my  husband  marvelled  that  you  can  now 
buy  Spider-Man  gloves  that  actually  shoot  web. 
Shaking  his  head,  he  said  we  couldn’t  really 
blame  the  kids. 

“I  mean,  if  they  had  web-shooting  Spider-Man 
gloves  when  I was  a kid,  and  the  Harry  Potter 
potions  laboratory,  and  the  interactive 
snowboarding  video  game,  I would  have  exploded 
just  walking  through  the  toy  store!” 

But  he  wouldn’t  have,  and  he  knows  it.  He 
would  have  nagged  his  parents  into  buying  him 
the  gloves,  opened  them,  and  used  up  all  of  the 
web  goop  in  one  afternoon.  Then  he  would  have 
sat  around  feeling  a little  emptier  than  before,  a 
little  older,  and  little  less  in  love  with  Spider-Man. 


Our  nanny  moved  out  last  month,  making  me 
a full-time,  stay-at-home  mom  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  (not  counting  the  sleep-deprived  blur  of 
maternity  leave) . One  of  the  biggest  challenges  of 
my  new  state  has  been  grocery  shopping  with  the 
kids.  What  to  me  is  ordinary  drudgery  seems,  from 
their  perspective,  to  be  a two-hour  marathon  of 
NOT  GETTING: 

“What’s  those?  Buy  it!” 

“They’re  kumquats.  They  taste  bad.” 

“Look!  Gummy  worm  cake!” 

“It’s  nobody’s  birthday.” 

“So?  Oh!  Star  Wars  noodles!” 

“No.” 

Standoff. 

“Mom,  we  are  never  coming  grocery  shopping 
again.  And  if  you  make  us  come,  and  we  be  good, 
you  have  to  buy  us  a toy.  ” 

I can  remember  what  it  feels  like,  at  that  age, 
and  also  a bit  later  in  childhood,  when  you 
understand  money  and  you  know  that  what  you’re 
asking  for  is  a tiny  five-dollar  dent  in  a multi- 
thousand dollar  budget.  I have  felt  the  anger  that 
comes  with  the  denial  of  little  wants,  and  I still 
remember  it.  I remember  that  “unfair!”  was  the 
most  powerful  battle  cry  of  childhood. 

Unfairness  justified  sulks  and  grudges.  It  made 
our  parents  waver.  It  pushed  us  to  little  acts  of 
defiance,  then  to  separation,  then  real 
independence.  We  couldn’t  wait  to  be  old  enough 
to  provide  for  ourselves,  to  be  free  of  the  indignity 
of  not  getting. 

When  the  next  commercial  comes  and  the  little 
one,  forgetting  again,  demands  the  smashem- 
crashem-whatsit  RIGHT  NOW,  I tell  him  he’s  actually 
better  off  without  it.  Want,  I tell  the  two  of  them,  is 
the  source  of  their  power.  It’s  your  life  force. 

“The  Force?  Like  Jedi  warriors?” 

I nod  sagely. 

“So  if  I close  my  eyes,  and  frown,  and  think  really 
hard,  I can  make  Santa  Claus  buy  me  a Xbox?” 

I shrug.  “Maybe.  But  getting  everything  you 
want  makes  you  lose  power.” 

The  older  one  frowns,  missing  the  point.  Or 
maybe  he’s  already  trying  to  lay  the  force  on  Santa. 


Appendix 


I ponder  ways  to  explain  what  I mean.  I think 
of  starving  mammoths  staggering  across  glaciers 
in  search  of  food,  their  giant,  calorie-guzzling 
bodies  propelled  by  hope  alone.  1 think  of  human 
inventions  (useful  ones,  no  Spider-Man  web 
shooters  here)  born  of  honest  need.  1 think  of  the 
gold  rush,  of  other  greed-driven  expeditions  that 
plundered  not  only  the  Earth,  but  also  its 
civilizations.  And  then  1 remember  the  news 


recently,  with  leaders  threatening  war,  and  my  son 
asking:  who  will  win? 

1 tell  him  that  it’s  a dangerous  business  to  pick 
fights  with  people  who  live  with  want  every  day, 
who  have  only  dreams  to  live  for. 

1 tell  him  that  defiance  motivated  by  anything 
other  than  honest  need  is  doomed  to  failure. 

May  my  sons’  path  and  mine  not  be  too  easy. 
May  we  never  want  for  want.^ 


Nora  Rock,  Caught  in  a Web  of  Want,”  Globe  and  Mail,  29  November  2002,  A30.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  author. 


Centuries  Away 


Suzanne  Plant 


Class  has  already  begun.  Fifteen  freshmen 
cluster  around  the  seminar  table,  shuffling 
papers,  flipping  hair,  chatting  with 
neighbors.  The  last  pupil  walks  in  late,  abruptly 
grabs  his  backpack  and  his  laptop,  and  retreats 
toward  the  door.  The  others,  gossiping,  hardly 
notice  his  departure.  I follow  him.  In  the  doorway, 
he  says  simply,  “1  won’t  be  in  class  today.”  He  is 
moving  away  from  me,  even  as  he  says  the  words. 
I nod,  then  ask,  “Can  1 know  the  reason?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it,”  he  says. 

And  with  that,  he’s  gone. 

1 return  to  class.  We  are  studying  Macbeth;  1 am 
sorry  he  will  miss  our  discussion  of  Act  V.  Yet  fifteen 
students  are  waiting,  so  I set  the  boy’s  slight  frame 
and  locked  face  out  of  my  mind  for  now,  and  begin. 

We  discuss  the  plot  structure  of  a tragic  drama: 
exposition,  climax,  catastrophe.  We  discuss  the 
ways  that  the  witches  influence  the  outcome.  We 
discuss  the  inevitability  of  Macbeth’s  death.  And 
then  we  discuss  Lady  Macbeth.  She  died  too. 

“She  should  have  died  hereafter,”  Macbeth  says 
when  he  hears  the  news.  What  does  he  mean?  Why 
does  he  react  like  this?  The  students  pause.  He 
seems  kind  of  in  shock,  one  says.  Yeah,  but  did  he 
even  really  love  her?  I don’t  get  it;  why  can’t  he 
just  say  what  he  means?  They  pair  up  to  solve  the 
puzzle,  simplifying  Macbeth’s  words  line-by-line. 

“There  would  have  been  a time  for  such  a 
word.”  Oh:  he  means  that  I wish  she’d  have  died 
later,  when  I could’ve  had  more  time  to  deal  with 
it  all.  Or,  wait — the  footnote  says  he  could  also 
maybe  mean  that  she  would  have  died  some  time; 
we  all  have  to  die  some  time. 

“To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
/ Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day,  / To 


the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time;  / And  all  our 
yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  / The  way  to  dusty 
death.”  Huh?  This  doesn’t  make  any  sense,  they 
say.  I leave  them  struggling  with  Shakespeare— 
centuries  away  from  them — and  walk  down  the 
hall  to  check  on  my  missing  student. 

He  is  gone,  I am  told. 

His  mother  had  just  come  for  him:  his  father 
died  this  morning. 

Slowly,  I walk  back  down  the  quiet  hallway  to 
return  to  class.  The  room  buzzes  with  activity: 
students  work  in  pairs  eagerly  picking  apart  the 
passage.  They’re  too  busy  to  notice  my  silence. 

“Out,  out,  brief  candle!”  So,  they  say  to  one 
another,  life  can  be  “put  out”  just  like  that,  with 
no  warning.  Cool— we’re  getting  this. 

“Life’s  but  a walking  shadow,  a poor  player  / 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  / 
and  then  is  heard  no  more.”  Oh,  1 get  it,  one  girl 
says,  living  is  just  like  acting:  you  have  your 
moment,  and  then  it’s  gone.  Hey,  Shakespeare  isn’t 
so  hard  after  all. 

They  have  come  to  the  final  lines  of  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  most  famous  passages.  They  have 
completed  the  task  I asked  of  them,  and  have  done 
it  well:  they  understand— if  not  in  their  hearts,  at 
least  with  their  heads — Macbeth’s  words  thus  far. 
But  they  are  young.  They  have  their  lives  ahead  of 
them.  So  the  last  few  lines  are  harder — a foreign 
view  on  life:  “It  is  a tale  / Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  / signifying  nothing.” 

And  all  I can  think— as  they  await  my  praise 
and  their  five-minute  break — is  that  the  one  young 
man  truly  capable  of  understanding  Shakespeare 
on  this  Wednesday  in  April  is  not  in  class.  He  is 
gone.^ 


1 Suzanne  Plaut,  “Centuries  Away,”  English  Journal,  vol.  85,  no.  4,  (April  1996):  56.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English. 


Remembrance 


Gideon  Weisman 


I had  never  been  to  a ceremony  of 
remembrance— not  in  Toronto  and  not  in 
Ottawa.  In  high  school  I was  frequently 
involved  in  assemblies,  but  these  were  not  entirely 
voluntary,  and  did  not  have  much  of  a real  effect 
on  me.  We  always  had  some  pictures  and  slides  of 
soldiers,  and  some  poems  read,  and  without  fail 
the  typical  irrelevant  and  poorly  placed  dance 
routines.  Perhaps  it  was  serious,  but  not  very 
powerful.  There  was  also  a problem  with  some  of 
the  content:  frequently  the  Holocaust  would  be 
mentioned,  and  civilian  casualties  numbers  would 
be  spouted  off.  Last  year  came  with  a list  of  people 
who  were  killed  in  the  attacks  on  New  York. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong  folks.  I will  be  the  first  to  say 
that  these  are  things  which  should  never  be  forgotten. 
However,  Remembrance  Day  is  meant  to  honour  our 
soldiers— those  who  died  on  the  battlefield,  as  well 
as  those  who  came  back.  It  is  a day  on  which  to 
listen  to  those  veterans’  stories  about  their  times  in 
Dieppe,  Vimy  and  Paschendale.  Somehow  this  was 
always  lost  in  the  high  school  version. 

This  year  I went  for  the  first  time  to  a formal 
Remembrance  Day  ceremony,  here  in  Ottawa  at 
the  war  memorial.  We  got  on  a bus  here  at  Carleton 
University  which  usually  went  up  Bank  Street  to 
Rideau  and  across.  This  day  it  was  detoured  for 
the  ceremony.  All  traffic  within  four  square  blocks 
was  stopped.  We  got  off  of  the  bus  a couple  of 
blocks  from  the  memorial  and  walked  in.  As  I 
approached  the  memorial  the  number  of  people 
standing  before  me  seemed  incredible. 

It  was  half  an  hour  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
ceremony  and  I already  could  not  get  closer  than 
a block  away.  There  were  veterans  of  all  ages  there, 
from  the  infantry,  the  air  force,  the  navy,  and  all 
other  sections  of  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  Some 
of  these  men  looked  as  though  they  couldn’t  walk, 
but  they  were  there  nonetheless  to  march  for  those 
who  no  truly  longer  could.  Standing  there,  in  the 
pouring  rain,  were  people  from  all  age  groups  and 
ethnic  backgrounds,  waiting  to  thank  these 
veterans  for  the  service  they  have  done.  A friend 
of  mine  complained  that  there  were  kids  in  the 
group.  “Good,”  1 said.  “Perhaps,  just  maybe,  when 


these  kids  are  in  their  twenties,  they’ll  remember 
this  day,  and  seeing  these  veterans  march.  These 
soldiers  won’t  be  here  much  longer.” 

We  all  sang  “0,  Canada.”  It  rang  through  the 
streets  of  the  downtown  core.  Someone  made  a 
speech;  it  rained  more;  we  stayed.  Fighter  Jets  flew 
overhead;  it  rained  more;  there  was  thunder,  || 
lightning;  we  stayed.  This  day  meant  a lot.  To  our  || 
nation  and  to  all  those  present.  We  all  knew  that.  || 
And  yet,  the  speeches  included  comments  about  y 
those  who  died  in  the  twin  towers,  and  about  the  y 
continued  fight  against  terrorism.  y 

Why?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  spout  this  I 
propaganda  at  this  particular  moment,  when  we  y 
remember  the  past  service  of  now  very  elderly  y 
men?  This  is  not  the  time  to  speak  of  future  wars,  0 
but  time  to  appreciate  the  sacrifice  of  previous 
generations,  in  previous  wars  who  are  still,  but 
not  for  much  longer,  with  us.  Nor  is  it  the  time  to 
speak  of  how  wrong  war  is  (and  I am  a very 
passionate  pacifist),  for  here  it  does  not  matter. 
The  war  is  over.  Appreciate  those  who  sacrificed 
for  our  freedom. 

Freedom.  Now  that  the  word  hits  my  mind,  it 
does  not  even  matter  that  there  is  an  American 
flag  in  the  ceremony.  It  does  not  belong  there,  but 
right  now  it  does  not  matter.  I look  around.  All 
ages,  many  ethnic  people.  Parliament  buildings. 
Museums.  The  Chateau  Laurier.  The  National  Arts 
Centre.  Other  tall  buildings,  and  all  of  them  free. 
The  life  we  lead  now  is  the  way  it  is  greatly  due  to 
the  action  and  fighting  of  those  men  standing 
before  us.  We  are  free.  Thank  you. 

The  clapping  as  the  troops  leave  is  the 
minimum  which  they  should  get.  So  we  thank  them 
personally  in  the  street,  in  the  stores,  and 
everywhere  we  see  them.  This  day  is  an  opportune 
time  for  remembering  how  we  got  the  option  of 
criticizing  our  government.  For  remembering  how 
much  we  have,  and  why,  and  how  much  we  almost 
lost.  Remembrance  day  is  more  than  a chance  to 
get  out  of  class:  It  is  a very  valuable  day  on  our 
Canadian  calendar.  Let  us  never  forget  it,  or  those 
it  is  meant  to  honour.' 


' Gideon  Weisnicin,  "RemembMnce,”  13  November  2002,  < http;//www.thestairwell.coni/article-remembrance.htm  > (10  March  2003). 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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I What  Is  Canada  to  Do  with  Skilled  People  Who  Can’t  Find  Work? 

I Satya  Das 


Ask  about  the  magic  solution  to 
unemployment,  and  you  get  a common 
answer.  Skills  upgrading.  Education. 
’ Lifetime  learning.  Training, 
j:  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  lose  their  jobs  in 

j'  “downsizing,”  but  we’re  told  not  to  worry.  They’ll 
all  move  into  upgrading  and  retraining, 
i Great  buzz  words,  but  what  are  the  jobs  to 
; train  for? 

That’s  the  question  we  haven’t  answered.  And 
' until  we  can— by  we  1 mean  all  of  us  who  care 
i about  the  future  of  the  country — we’ll  suffer  the 
, consequences  of  mass  unemployment  and  its  social 
I and  economic  costs. 

I As  the  federal  government  looks  for  ways  to 
t streamline  social  programs,  it  should  look  at  the 
basic  reason  why  they  cost  so  much:  we  have  too 
many  people  who  are  out  of  work. 

Even  in  cash-strapped  times,  governments  have 
! to  take  the  lead  in  reducing  unemployment.  And 
they  needn’t  spend  more  time  studying  the  issue, 
! because  we  already  know  what  some  of  the  big 
! problems  are. 

j We  don’t  have  a comprehensive  apprenticeship 
program. 

I We  don’t  have  a way  to  get  able  people  into 
companies,  to  acquire  relevant  skills  on  the  job. 
j Too  many  career  and  job  placements  demand 
specific  skills.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  to 
look  for  someone  who  is  generally  skilled  and 
capable,  and  train  them.  The  problem  is  where 
: do  you  start? 

I Moving  people  off  welfare  and  on  to  work 
sounds  good,  but  it’s  easier  said  than  done.  It’s 
i easy  enough  for  Alberta  to  claim  it  has  done  so.  It 
cuts  people  off  welfare,  puts  them  on  a bus  to 
British  Columbia,  and  crows  about  the  reduction 
i in  welfare  rolls.  One  province  can  do  that.  The 
j whole  country  can’t. 

; Besides,  the  big  problem  isn’t  finding  people 
: with  job  skills.  The  problem  is  what  we  do  with 
the  skilled  people  we  already  have.  I don’t  know 
exactly  what  proportion  of  the  jobless  are  people 
: with  high  levels  of  education  and  training.  I just 
know  what  I see  around  me. 


Appendix 


I have  a friend  who  has  two  masters  degrees— 
one  in  education,  one  in  political  science — and  a 
doctorate  in  education.  Inevitably,  he’s 
“overqualified”  for  every  job  he  applies  for.  He  finds 
part-time  work— a three-month  contract  here,  a 
sessional  lecturer’s  job  there,  a bit  of  work  as  a 
research  assistant— but  he  hasn’t  had  secure 
employment  for  three  years. 

He  has  thought  of  going  into  business  for  himself. 
He’s  a bright  guy  with  lots  of  clever  business  ideas — 
ideas  that  seem  certain  to  succeed.  But  he  can’t  raise 
any  venture  capital — he  has  no  “track  record,”  the 
lenders  say.  They  might  give  him  something  if  he 
had  $25,000  to  $30,000  of  his  own  money  to  invest. 
But  where  do  you  get  that  kind  of  money  if  you  have 
never  had  a secure  income? 

I sometimes  see  a high  school  friend  on  the 
bus — top  student,  great  marks  across  the  board — 
who  is  worried  about  finding  full-time  work.  Right 
now,  she  has  one  part-time  job  teaching  a 
recreation  class,  another  filling  in  for  people  who 
go  on  holidays.  She  has  been  careful  with  her 
money — and  worries  that  she  will  be  penalized 
because  of  that.  It’s  her  perception  that  she  would 
not  qualify  for  social  assistance  until  she  has  sold 
off  all  her  assets  and  is  truly  destitute.  Should  she 
have  to  become  that  desperate  before  she  can  count 
on  a helping  hand?  She  doesn’t  need  feel-good 
courses  and  think-positive  sessions  at  a job  club — 
she  needs  work  that  will  enable  her  to  become  a 
consumer  instead  of  a survivor. 

When  bright  people  with  skills  and  drive  can’t 
fit  into  the  economy,  they  will  inevitably  end  up 
on  social  assistance  of  one  form  or  another.  Do  we 
give  them  assistance  that  will  help  them  to  find 
the  right  employer  or  to  start  their  own  business? 
Or  do  we  keep  on  handing  out  a minimum 
assistance  cheque  and  tell  them  they  have  to  keep 
looking  on  their  own?  The  answer  seems  clear. 
But  will  the  forces  that  demand  a lower  deficit 
accept  any  scheme  that  increases  government 
spending?  Even  if  the  spending  is  meant  to  make 
taxpayers  out  of  government  dependents? 

Right  now,  no  governments  seem  to  be  looking 
at  a comprehensive  answer.  They  can  cut  spending 


all  they  want.  They  can  tinker  with  social  programs 
all  they  want.  None  of  it  will  really  pay  off  unless 
jobless  Canadians  are  back  at  work. 

We’ve  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another.  At  one 
time,  government  handed  out  scads  of  money  to 
subsidize  business,  hoping  it  would  create  jobs.  Now 
that  most  governments  are  strapped,  they  keep 
praying  the  economy  will  pick  up,  and  create  jobs. 


It’s  not  good  enough.  All  of  us  have  to  agree; 
we  can’t  afford  to  have  a million  and  a half  of  our 
citizens  sit  idle,  and  another  million  or  more  who 
would  like  to  find  full-time  work. 

We  have  to  find  a way  to  keep  opening  doors  for 
able  people  until  they  find  secure  jobs  that  make  use 
of  their  skills.  This  should  be  the  major  aim— if  not 
the  only  aim — of  every  government  in  our  country.' 


' Sntya  Das,  “What  Is  Canada  to  Do  witli  Skilled  People  Who  Can’t  Find  Work?”  Edmonton  Journal,  1 April  1994,  All.  Reproduced  with 
permission  of  the  Edmonton  Journal. 
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